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A  SUMMER  IN  ARCADIA, 

BY  MRS.  MARY  E.  NEALY. 

Here  am  I,  a  young  and  heart- weary  widow, 
aged  twenty-eight,  in  a  place  which  appears  to 
me  a  perfect  Eden  of  rest.  Will  it  prove  ns 
pleasant  as  the  first  day’s  acquaintance  would 
fain  make  my  heart  believe?  May  1  here  find 
tlie  rest  and  peace,  and  sweet  repose,  for  which 
my  soul  so  utterly  longs?  Will  I  be  permitted 
to  wander  alone  with  my  books,  beside  the 
lovely  river  yonder,  and  beneath  the  grand  old 
trees,  with  no  harsh  reprimand  for  my  idle¬ 
ness— no  prying  surveillance  over  my  actions. 
Can  1  here  dream  uninterruptedly,  and  read 
my  fill  unchecked?  Oh,  blessed  promise  of 
peace  I  how  my  soul  lias  yearned  for  you  with 
unutterable  yearnings.  Only  for  quiet,  and 
peace,  and  rest.  I  ask  not  for  love;  that  dream 
has  faded  out  of  my  life,  even  as  the  mists 
floated  off  this  morning  from  the  brow  of  the 
mountain  across  the  valley.  But  to  rest  and 
dream — aye,  that  is  bliss  enough  for  one  so 
tired— so  tired  I  So  weary  with  living  a  false 
and  hypocritical  life;  of  being.obliged  to  show 
a  semblance  of  regard  where  I  felt  nothing  but 
disgust.  Oh,  heart  of  mine!  Is  there  not 
enough  to  fill  you  upon  this  bounteous  earth  ? 
You  do  not  ask  for  much.  You  are  not  extra¬ 
vagant  in  your  wishes.  If  you  only  had  one 
true  friend  or  sister  you  could  sit  and  smile  in 
sweet  content,  in  a  lovely  spot  like  this,  and 
never,  never  care  to  leave  it  more. 

But  here  is  my  new  diary.  I  will  once  more, 
thank  God  I  have  the  privilege  of  holding  com¬ 
munion  with  myself.  I  can  write  my  thoughts 
and  see  them  reflected  back  into  my  spirit, 
with  no  coarse'.eye  to  investigate  or  condemn. 
Five  years  have  passed,  bitter  and  weary  years, 
since  I  have  dared  to  keep  a  diary ;  while  even 
those  of  my  girlhood  were  not  too  sacred  for 
prying  eye  or  sneering  tongue.  I  might  have 
kept  on,  to  be  sure,  but  I  knew  that  If  I  did, 
my  life  would  be  more  false  than  ever ;  for  I 
should  have  kept  it  hidden  in  self-defense— and 
I 'hate  secresy.  I  hate  plotting  and  intrigue, 
and  everything  of  the  kind.  And  I  could  not 
let  him  read  my  inner  thoughts  after  I  had 
learned  bis  nature.  His  interpretation  of  them 
would  have  been  worse  than  that  of  the  miller 
at  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  cascade,  “What  a 
mill-site  !”  or  that  of  a  farmer  at  sight  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  sunset,  “We  shall  have  rain  to-morrow.” 
It  would  have  been  that  of  a  coarse  man,  jealous 
of  everything  under  the  sun,  even  of  my  own 
thoughts ;  and  he  would  probably  have  gnashed 
his  teeth  and  asked  himself,  “Why  don’t  she 
talk  to  mo  this  way?  I ’m  not  good  enough  for 
her  to  talk  to,  I  suppose  I” 

So,  I  lived  on  in  silence.  I  baked  and  brewed, 
and  ministered  to  his  physical  wants.  Another 
life  was  interdicted,  and  the  rolling  years  sev¬ 
ered  my  spirit,  ever  and  always,  farther  and 
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farther  away  from  hiui  and  his  grovelling  life  ; 
till  at  last  I  prayed,  in  my  desperatiou,  for 
death,  if  this  were  all  for  me  upon  the  earth. 

He  had  denied  me  all  of  the  luxuries  aud  many 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  while  I  knew  that  his 
income  was  entirely  sufficient  for  all  the  refine¬ 
ments  demanded  by  society.  I  thought  for  a 
time  that  it  was  simple  penuriousness ;  but  was 
awakened  to  a  knowledge  of  deep  dissipation, 
of  gaming,  and  finally,  of  dishonor  to  myself. 

I  could  not  bear  this,  and  I  told  him  so.  He 
said,  “Well,  get  a  divorce,  if  you  wish;  I’m 
tired  of  you  long  ago.  No  woman  ever  lasts 
me  a  year,  till  they  tire  me.”  And  these  were 
his  very  last  words  to  me.  He  fell  in  a  drunken 
brawl,  and  I  had  no  need  to  get  a  divorce.  If 
in  these  years  God  had  given  me  a  child,  I 
should  have  been  much  happier.  But  this 
fountain  was  denied  me ;  and  Alexander  Sel¬ 
kirk,  on  his  lonely  island,  was  not  more  deso- 
lfitfl  than  I. 

But  I  will  review  my  early  life,  brieny,  De- 
fore  I  begin  my  diary.  It  will  be  well  to  pass 
it  over  now,  and  to  my  diary  I  will  confide  only 
the.  inner  thoughts  and  experiences  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  which  lies  before  me,  misty,  dark,  and 
dim,  but  holding  out  to  me  a  promise  of  peace. 

My  name  was  Ada  Bathbone.  I  never  knew 
my  father ;  and  my  poor  dear  mother  lived  in 
the  village  of  Dunmore,  when  I  first  remember 
anything  of  my  life.  She  was  a  lady,  every 
inch  of  her ;  but  was  poor,  very  poor.  She  was 
exceedingly  sweet  looking,  witli  dark-brown 
eyes  and  hair,  and  the  tenderest  smile  I  ever 
saw  in  a  human  face ;  and  this  smile  was  the 
sunlight  of  my  childhood  and  early  girlhood. 
She  sewed  for  the  ladies  of  the  village,  doing 
embroidery  and  fine  sewing,  and  in  this  way 
managed  to  keep  me  in  the  village  school.  But 
her  teachings  were  such  that  I  never  mingled 
with  the  scholars  out  of  school  hours.  She  had 
a  morbid  dread  of  having  me  come  in  contact 
with  any  one  who  was  the  least  coarse  or  ill- 
bred  ;  ami  she  was  so  like  a  dear  sister  in  her 
adaptation  to  my  youthful  years,  that  I  never 
felt  the  need  of  young  company.  She  so  man¬ 
aged  her  own  work  that  we  always  walked  to¬ 
gether  after  our  little  dinner  was  over;  leaving 
the  clearing-up  work  to  do  on  our  return,  when 
It  was  too  dark  and  dewy  to  remain  out-of- 
doors.  Many  and  many  an  afternoon  have  wc 
roamed  together  over  the  beautiful  hills,  and 
beside  the  lovely  little  creek  with  its  flat,  rocky 
bottom,  where  the  sunbeams  and  the  rippling 
waters  played  hide  and  seek  with  each  other ; 
where  the  elms  and  sugar  maples  and  syca¬ 
mores  made  the  most  delicious  shade,  one  great 
old  sycamore  bending  its  huge  white  body  al¬ 
most  across  the  stream.  Here,  on  the  roots  of 
this  tree,  was  our  favorite  seat,  where  in  my 
early  years  my  beloved  mother  told  me  stories 
of  English  fairies,  Germnn  elves,  and  Irish 
witches,  till  my  childish  imagination  peopled 
each  hill  and  pool  and  tree  with  the  children 


of  fancy.  And  here,  in  later  years,  we  would 
take  a  volume  of  Scott,  or  Bulwer,  or  Dickens, 
and  read  to  each  other  alternately,  till 

“.The  lengthening  shadows  o’er  the  mead 
Proclaimed  the  close  of  day.” 

Oh,  those  blessed,  blessed  hours  I  1  shall  al¬ 
ways  be  a  better  woman  for  their  memory.  I 
think  the  world  would  bo  a  hundred-fold  more 
happy  if  all  mothers  took  the  trouble  to  under¬ 
stand  their  children.  If  young  people  wero 
only  happy  in  their  homes,  there  would  be 
little  wandering  from  the  fold.  So  the  pre¬ 
cious  days  went  by,  and  I  never  dreamed  of 
any  necessity  for  a  change.  I  think  now  that 
1  expected  them  to  go  on  so  forever.  I  was 
proud  of  my  mother  as  well  as  fond  of  her,  and 
my  greatest  trouble  was  that  she  could  not 
dress  as  well  as  other  ladies :  though  for  that 
matter,  she  always  looked  the  pci  feet  lady. 
She  wore  a  simple  black  and  white  gingham 
in  summer  to  church,  with  a  straw  bonnet, 

|  trimmed  in  black  and  white  riOOon  to  maicii. 
To  please  me  she  had  of  late  years  added  a  few 
tea  rosebuds,  and  a  necktie  of  the  same  deli¬ 
cate  shade.  For  myself,  I  knew  that  I  resem¬ 
bled  her,  and  nothing  delighted  me  more  than 
to  be  told  of  the  resemblance.  Only  I  knew 
that  I  did  not  have  the  same  spiritucllc,  look. 
My  health  was  too  robust  for  that.  I  had  full, 
rosy  cheeks,  full  figure,  and  brown  liair  and 
eyes. 

Only  once  in  all  these  years  did  I  ever  ask  my 
mother  of  her  early  life  and  about  my  father, 
She  said  that  my  father  was  dead,  and  that  his 
people  lived  in  England,  while  she  had  no  near 
relatives  living.  I  asked  her  why  she  did  not 
go  to  papa’s  people  and  live,  so  that  the  would 
not  be  obliged  to  work ;  hut  she  looked  so  dis¬ 
tressed  and  begged  me  not  to  talk  of  it,  that  I 
forebore,  being  sure  that  one  day  I  should 
know  her  reasons. 

I  was  now  about  thirteen,  and  had  progressed 
rapidly  in  my  studies,  my  mother  having  taught 
me  much  I  could  not  learn  in  the  village  school. 
She  was  highly  cultivated,  and  one.of  our  favor¬ 
ite  recreations  in  our  summer  walks  had  been 
tlie  study  of  botany ;  while  in  the  evening, 
wrapped  in  our  shawls,  she  explained  to  mo 
the  wonders  of  the  starry  heavens  above  us. 
O  my  angel  mother!  Your  teachings  have 
been  most  blessed  to  my  life.  Through  all  the 
bitter  trials  of  tlie  past  twelve  years,  your  pre¬ 
sence  has  sustained  me.  In  every  flower  by 
the  wayside,  in  every  star  above  me,  in  all  our 
favorite  books,  1  see  you  still  as  of  yore,  with 
your  tender  eyes  bent  upon  me,  the  one  and 
only  darling  of  your  strong  mother-heart, 

1  had  never  thought  of  my  mother  as  being 
In  delicate  health.  She  was  always  pale,  but 
appeared  well,  and  never  complained,  or  ap¬ 
peared  weary  with  our  walks.  Two  or  three 
times,  1  remember,  she  had  stopped,  while  a 
spasm  of  pain  seemed  to  pass  over  Her  face ; 
but  when  questioned,  anxiously,  she  bad  spoken 
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lightly,  as  though  it  wore  nothing,  anil  X  believed 
her.  I  think  I  had  faitli  that  we  would  always 
live  so,  together ;  and  1  used  to  tell  her  that  in 
two  more  years  I  would  he  sufficiently  advanced 
to  teach,  and  that  then  she  should  work  no 
longer. 

But  one  terrible  night  (why  does  death  al¬ 
ways  come  in  the  night  ?  especially  to  the.  lonely 
and  desolate  I)  she  grasped  my  arm  and  wak¬ 
ened  me.  When  I  had  gotten  a  light  I  saw 
that  her  face  was  dreadfully  drawn  with  suf¬ 
fering.  “Jly  darling!”  she  exclaimed,  “X  ex¬ 
pect  I  will  leave  you.  Trust  in  God.  Read 
the  papers  in  the  little  black  box.”  She  soon 
grew  speechless  from  the  pain,  and  I  ran  to 
call  the  people  in  the  next  house.  I  told  her  I 
should  be  back  in  one  moment  and  I  could  tell 
that  she  understood  me.  I  returned  and  lifted 
her  head  in  my  arms;  but  before  any  one 
reached  us  she  was  dead.  Her  last  look,  her 
last  sweet  smile,  were  for  me  alone.  Just  at 
the  last  the  pain  seemed  gone,  and  though  she 
could  not  speak,  she  knew  me  and  smiled  her 
sad  farewell.  Oh,  the  utter  grief  and  desola¬ 
tion  of  that  hour.  I  had  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  loss  ;  and  now,  but  for  the  people  I  had 
shunned,  I  know  not  what  I  should  have  done. 

But  X  pass  over  this  dreadful  season.  I 
wanted  to  die,  but  youth  is  strong,  and  cannot 
die  when  it  would.  Mr.  Dillard,  our  old  pas¬ 
tor,  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  visited  me  after 
the  funeral  to  consult  mo  upon  what  1  should 
do.  I  begged  to  bo  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
cottage.  I  felt  as  if  this  were  all  the  world  to 
me.  I  told  him  I  could  teach  small  children 
and  make  enough  to  live  upon.  But  he  said  a 
young  girl  eoukl  not  live  so,  alone ;  and  that  I 
could  not  make  enough  to  keep  any  one  with 
me.  The  boy  and  girl  next  door  had  passed  a 
few  nights  in  the  house,  for  company,  but  I 
knew  that  this  could  not  last.  So  at  last  1  told 
the  pastor  I  would  do  whatever  ho  thought 
best,  lie  said  1  must  sell  the  furniture,  which 
would  pay  the  expenses  of  the  funeral  and  get 
me  a  nice  suit  of  mourning ;  and  then  go  to  live 
with  some  family,  to  teach  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren,  and  assist  in  light  housework.  By(  doing 
this  he  thought  I  might  save  something,  and 
after  awhile  finish  my  education  sufficiently  to 
get  the  position  of  assistant  teacher  in  a  largo 
school,  with  a  chance  of  promotion.  Even  if 
I  were  fully  educated  now,  I  could  not  get  a 
school ;  X  was  too  young.  lie.  thought  he  knew 
of  a  place  that  would  suit  me,  and  if  I  were 
willing,  he  would  inquire. 

So  it  was  that  the  battle  of  life  began,  and  I 
went  to  live  with  Mrs.  Harrington.  So  it  was 
that  my  young  life  was  tormented  by  the  diso¬ 
bedience  and  falsehoods  of  the  children,  and 
the  insolence  and  arrognnce  of  the  mother.  I 
had  had  such  tender  training,  and  possessed 
such  exalted  ideas  of  home,  that  I  seemed  in 
a  horrid  pandemonium  in  that  house.  I  verily 
believe  it  would  have  killed  me,  or  made  me 


insane.  And  so  it  was  that,  taking  my  slender 
wages  in  my  pocket,  I  departed  for  the  popu¬ 
lous  city',  without  saying  a  word  to  a  living 
soul,  fearing  that  good  Mr,  Hillard  would  con¬ 
demn  me  for  leaving  the  place  he  had  provided 
me. 

There  was  a  Quaker  lady  in  Philadelphia 
with  whom  my  mother  had  corresponded  at 
long  intervals,  and  it  was  to  her  I  made  my 
way,  only  to  ask  for  the  privilege  of  working 
for  my  living.  Mrs.  Tatem  received  me  kindly, 
but  did  not  need  me  at  her  house.  She  got  me 
a  place,  however,  with  a  friend ;  and  so,  after 
toiling,  and  struggling,  and  saving,  month 
after  month,  and  year  after  year,  I  educated 
myself,  and  at  last,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
I  entered  Stanmore  Seminary  as  assistant 
teacher. 

Here  I  found  congenial  employment — labori¬ 
ous,  but  refining ;  and  here  I  might  have  re¬ 
mained  happy,  but  for  the  strong  necessity  of 
loving  and  being  loved  which  God  has  given  to 
every  human  heart,  and  which,  if  meeting  a 
congenial  fate,  fills  the  cup  of  life  to  the  brim. 

Here  in  the  little  social  circle  into  which  I 
naturally  fell,  I  met  Doctor  Hamilton.  He 
was  from  England,  and  his  manner  was  very 
cordial  and  pleasant,  while  I  fancied  him  more 
refined  than  any  gentleman  I  had  ever  met. 
He  seemed  much  pleased  with  me  from  the 
first,  and  this  flattered  my  vanity.  He  praised 
my  intellectual  endowments,  and  this  seemed, 
to  my  untutored  heart,  the  true  appreciation  of 
a  kindred  mind ;  and  I  saw  in  all  his  actions 
and  words  a  sympathy  in  tastes,  feelings,  and 
intellect.  True,  he  never  conversed  of  books 
or  authors ;  but  he  had  such  a  way  of  listening 
and  assenting,  and  seeming  to  feel  just  as  X 
did,  without  expressing  much,  that,  measuring 
him  by  the  glamor  of  the  hopes  and  identity  of 
girlhood,  he  seemed  the  perfection  of  manhood. 
Though  not  so  young  in  years,  I  was  very 
much  so  in  experience.  Every  hour  of  my  life 
had  been  devoted  to  study,  and  though  I  had 
had  a  couple  of  warm  admirers,  they  were  so 
utterly  unlike  my  hero  that  I  never  gave  them 
a  second  thought. 

But  it  takes  a  slight  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  in  the  dreamy  days  of  youth.  Our 
eyes  are  raised  upward  to  the  clouds  of  ideality, 
anil  we  seldom  let  them  fall  upon  the  practical 
path  of  life,  with  its  briars,  and  stones,  and 
quagmires.  We  pass  on,  buoyed  up  by  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  choose  our  destiny  oftentimes  be¬ 
fore  wo  have  gone  far  enough  to  stumble,  or 
be  disenchanted.  Then,  oh,  the  bitter  awaken¬ 
ing  1  the  dreadful  deception,  which  often  lie  as 
much  in  ourselves  as  in  those  we  think  our  de¬ 
ceivers  1  They  never  have  looked  from  our 
mount  of  transfiguration.  They  have  seen  not 
the  idol  we  have  placed  upon  a  pedestal  and 
worshipped.  They  look  upon  the  physical  and 
nnimal ;  we  look  upon  the  spiritual  and  ideal ; 
and  we  wonder  so  many  lives  are  wrecked. 
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Pew  young  girls,  I  think,  who  read  much,  are 
ever  contented  with  the  actual  man  when  his 
true  nature  is  unfolded.  To  their  hopes  he  is 
a  god,  and  gods  dwell  not  upon  the  earth,  any 
more  than  angels.  To  their  eyes  he  is  strong, 
and  noble,  and  chivalrous  as  the  knights  of  old, 
yet  tender  and  true  as  a  lady  in  her  castle 
bower.  They  joy  in  surrendering  to  him  their 
lives,  their  hearts,  their  hopes.  Their  faith  in 
him  is  utter  and  entire,  for  he  is  the  god  of 
their  idolatry — high,  faultless,  perfect,  as  the 
archangels  above.  And  so  the  fall  is  terrible 
when  tlie  pedestal  crumbles  and  the  idol  comes 
down.  The  soul  is  wrenched  from  its  faith  in 
God  and  in  all  humanity,  and  death  itself  is  not 
so  bitter  as  the  first  crushing  disappointment 
of  a  young  and  trusting  heart.  The  trust  of  a 
loving  bride  in  her  husband  can  only  be  equalled 
by  that  of  a  child  in  its  mother ;  and  as  the 
passions  of  womanhood  are  deeper,  even  so 
is  the  disappointment  all  the  greater.  For 
myself  it  was  all  of  this,  and  more,  much 
more ! 

But  I  will  recall  no  other  moment  of  that 
terrible  time.  I  will  only  say  that'  he  knew 
of  my  father’s  family  in  England,  and  hoped 
to  profit  pecuniarily  by  a  marriage  with  me. 
My  father’s  elder  brother  was  supposed  to  be 
in  a  decline,  and  being  childless.  Dr.  Hamilton 
knew  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  estate 
descending  to  myself.  I  knew  nothing  of  this. 
And  here,  before  I  close  this  retrospective  life, 
I  will  tell  the  secret  of  the  little  box.  No  great 
secret  either,  for  that  matter;  only  as  my 
mother  could  never  bear  to  speak  of  the  past, 
she  had  written  It  down  for  my  instruction. 
She  had  suffered  so  intensely,  had  loved  her 
husband  so  devotedly,  and  had  seen  him  die  in 
actual  want,  while  his  father  was  rolling  in 
wealth,  that  no  wonder  she  avoided  speaking 
of  his  relatives,  or  of  the  dreadful  time  of  her 
bereavement. 

It  is  a  very  common  story ;  but  the  world  is 
filled  with  sorrow  from  just  the  same  causes, 
and  the  story,  though  old,  is  yet  forever  new. 
Sir  Ralph  Rathbone  was  a  very  proud  man, 
boasting  of  an  ancestry  four  hundred  years 
back.  And  so,  when  his  second  and  favorite 
son,  while  travelling  in  America,  fell  in  love 
with  a  poor  and  untitled  Virginia  girl,  and 
wrote  to  ask  his  father’s  permission  to  bring 
her  home  as  his  wife,  stating  that  she  belonged 
to  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  families  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  impoverished  by  the  war,  but  that  she 
was  endowed  with  all  the  beauty  and  virtue 
that  the  iieart  of  man  could  desire,  his  father 
replied  that,  if  he  married  the  girl,  he  need 
never  consider  himself  his  son  any  longer; 
that  all  the  wealth  of  both  parents,  as  well  as 
the  title,  should  go  to  his  elder  brother ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  if  he  would  return  and  marry 
to  please  him,  he  should  have  all  his  mother’s  ■ 
estate,  as  well  as  an  additional  one  inherited 


from  his  (the  father’s)  mother.  IIo  concluded 
by  saying : — 

“You  know,  Edgar,  that  though  your  bro¬ 
ther  Ralph  inherits  the  title  and  entail,  you 
have  always  been  my  favorite  son.  So  I  beg 
you  do  not  disappoint  me  in  this  matter. 
Ralph  is  too  arrogant,  obstinate,  and  fond  of 
low  company,  ever  to  become  the  son  of  my 
heart.  Yet,  if  it  must  be,  I  shall  place  my 
hopes  upon  his  children  if  he  marries,  and  try 
to  forget  that  you  were  ever  born.  You  have 
long  known  my  wishes  in  regard  to  Lady  Cecil 
Barnes.  Their  estate  lies  next  to  my  own. 
No  finer  property  exists  in  England  than  these 
would  make  joined  in  one.  I  have  set  my 
heart  upon  it.  It  will  be  useless  to  make  any 
appeal ;  so  choose  your  own  path,  and  take 
the  consequences.  Your  father, 

Ralph  Rathbone,  K.  B.” 

And  my  father  had  chosen,  and  had  died  in 
poverty,  all  for  the  love  of  my  mother.  Yet 
it  is  my  faith  that  five  years  of  perfect  love 
was  worth  more  than  all  the  Rathbone  estates. 
I  think,  with  Bailey,  that  life  is  not  to  be 
counted  by  years,  but  by  the  moments  of  hap¬ 
piness  it  contains.  And  by  every  word  my 
mother  has  written  hero,  and  by  my  knowledge 
of  that  mother  herself,  I  know  that  they  were 
happy — that  a  love  as  strong  as  death  dwelt 
with  and  beautified  every  moment  of  their 
lives.  And  it  was  only  during  the.  last  year, 
after  his  health  gave  out,  and  he  could  no 
longer  teach,  that  they  suffered  from  privation. 
I  have  heard  physicians  say  since  that  many 
Englishmen  suffer  from  our  climate.  I  met 
the  elocutionist,  Bellew,  two  years  since,  in 
Washington,  looking  well.  Yet  he  lost  his 
health  entirely  during  his  short  stay. 

So  my  father  died  and  my  mother  lived  for 
her  child.  But  I  have  no  child,  no  brother  or 
sister,  not  one  left  upon  the  earth,  dearer 
than  self,  upon  whom  to  pour  out  the  treasure 
of  a  loving  heart.  Yet  God  is  hero,  and  his 
hand-maiden,  Nature.  I  have  my  books,  my 
pen,  and  a  sufficient  income  for  my  modest 
wants.  My  husband  having  no  relatives  that 
I  knew  of,  his  little  property  became  mine. 
So  I  shall  neither  be  obliged  to  toil  or  spin, 
but,  like  the  lilies  of  the  field,  I  can  drink  in 
the  sunshine  and  the  dew  without  stint  or  hin¬ 
drance,  and  possess  my  soul  in  peace.  To¬ 
morrow  I  shall  begin  my  diary  in  earnest. 
And  yet,  life  is  so  quiet  and  uneventful  here, 
that  I  think  I  shall  have  little  to  write  of  but 
the  glories  of  nature  and  my  own  inner 
thoughts.  But  it  is  sweet  to  have  the  privilege 
of  thinking  at  last,  at  last  1  I  wear  tho  weeds 
of  a  widow,  but  my  heart  is  sadder  to-day  for 
my  mother,  who  died  so  long  ago,  than  for  him 
so  lately  gone.  How  she  would  havo  enjoyed 
wandering  with  her  daughter  through  this 
beautiful,  beautiful  valley  1  And  how  the 
river  would  have  murmured  more  sweetly  to  my 
ears,  and  the  mountains  loomed  more  grandly 
to  my  eyes,  In  her  dear  presence  1  But  I  will. 
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try  and  think  that  slio  is  still  with  me ;  that 
her  spirit  guides  and  guards  my  steps  each  day. 
I  know  I  shall  he  a  purer  woman  and  a  better 
Christian  for  the  thought. 

(To  1)0  continued.) 
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II. 

DIARY  OF  ADA  RATHBONE  HAMILTON. 

June  1872. 

I  have  been  a  week  in  this  most  delightful 
valley.  Coming  from  the  city  with  its  over¬ 
powering  heat,  its  incessant  noises,  its  hollow, 
artificial  life,  its  deceptions  and  masks— how 
grateful  it  is  to  sleep  soundly  under  blankets, 
with  no  noises  more  harsh  than  the  distant  fall 
of  the  river,  the  croaking  of  frogs,  and  the 
whispering  of  the  aspen  leaves  at  my  window, 
to  disturb  my  shattered  nerves.  I  beg  his  par¬ 
don!  there  is  one  other  sound  that  “stirs  the 
drowsy  ear  of  night”  from  its  peaceful  slum¬ 
ber  ;  yet  even  this  is  soothing  to  an  ear  accus¬ 
tomed  to  harsher  sounds.  I  am  speaking  of 
my  musical  friend,  the  “whippoorwill,”  who 
begins  regularly  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening 
and  at  half-past  three  in  the  morning,  his  clear, 
ringing  cry  of  “  Whippoorwill !  whippoorwill !” 
and  keeps  it  up  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes 
without  ceasing.  What  a  strange  bird  it  is,  to 
bo  sure!  The  sounds  .are  so  much  like  the  hu¬ 
man  voice  as  to  be  almost  startling  at  the  first 
hearing,  transporting  me  to  the  land  of  Faery, 
and  causing  a  hundred  imaginings  to  arise  in 
my^  brain.  Can  it  be  that  he  is  prince,  laid 
under  a  spell  by  a  wicked  elf,  and  who  can 
never  assume  his  true  form  till  some  “fair 
ladye”  will  take  heed  to  his  pleading  and  give 
him  a  sound  whipping?  And  if  I  were  to  do 
this,  would  I  find  in  the  enfranchised  prince, 
the  hero  of  whom  I  so  often  dreamed  in  my 
childhood?  And  would  lie  cause  a  castle  to 
arise  in  the  beautiful  valley,  in  which  we  might 
forever  abide— never,  never  again  trusting  to 
the  false  city  and  its  false  life?  Ah,  Mrs. 
Ilamilton,  you  forget  that  you  are  no  longer  a 
child!  The  old  spell  of  dreaming  comes  over 
me  as  I  sit  by  the  window  to-night,  listening  to 
those  weird  notes,  with  the  moonbeams  light¬ 
ing  up  the  valley,  and  throwing  the  mountains 
into  grand  relief.  I  hear  once  more  my  moth¬ 
er’s  voice,  as  she  tells  me  the  old-time  tales  of 
fairyland,  while  the  voice  of  the  whippoorwill 
adds  strongly  to  the  dear  delusion.  And  once 
more  I  ask,  “Does  he  wish  to  be  punished  for 
some  sin  committed  in  the  ages  gone,  by  one  of 
his  ancestors?  Perhaps  they  have,  at  some 
distant  period,  been  so  wicked  as  to  kill  an 
aged  parent  or  helpless  offspring;  and  the  sin 
of  the  parent  is  to  be  visited  upon  the  children 
until  some  human  being  shall  take  the  bird  at 
his  word,  and  give  him  the  punishment  he  asks 
for.  And  yet — I  for  one,  do  not  believe  in  this 
mode  of  punishment.  I  believe  that  our  God 
is  a  just  God,  as  well  as  a  kind,  loving  parent ; 
and  I  know  that  my  Father  will  never  punish 
me,  for  the  sin  committed  by  my  great-great¬ 
grandmother,  a  century  or  two  ago ! 
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So  I  cannot  fathom  the  mystery  of  your  cry, 
O  bird  of  the  night !  And  so  you  will  go  on 
from  age  to  age,  puzzling  thef  wisest  brains,  like 
the  immortal  sphinx,  “  With  the  old  question  on 
her  awful  lips,”  always  asking,  and  never  an¬ 
swered.  And  yet,  .after  all,  is  not  this  a  type 
of  every  human  life  below?  Wlmt  soul  has 
ever  had  its  questionings  fully  answered,  or  its 
plaintive  pleadings  to  meet  a  response,  entire 
and  satisfactory? 

We  are  spirits  clad  in  veils; 

Soul  by  soul  is  never  seen ; 

All  our  deep  communing  fails 
To  remove  the  shadowy  screen. 

Sometimes  a  flash  of  recognition  meets  our 
longing  gaze,  and  we  feel  as  if  we  remembered 
the  perfect  friendship  in  some  previous  state 
of  existence ;  but  it  is  brief  and  soon  vanished, 
like  the  mists  upon  the  brow  of  the  mountains 
over  yonder.  And  then  the  question  will  come 
to  our  lips,  why  may  we  neyer  understand  the 
mystery  of  life?— its  longings  that  may  never 
be  fulfilled — its  hopes  that  may  never  meet 
fruition. 

Why  were  we  born  to  live 
A  few  short,  weary  years ; 

And  why  to  every  joy  must  give 
A  double  meed  of  tears? 

Why  were  we  born  to  hope 
And  see  our  hopes  decay, 

And  then  in  darkness  blindly  grope 
Tor  a  little  glimpse  of  day  ? 

Why  were  we  born  to  pour 
The  soul's  deep  feelings  forth, 

To  see  them  borne  from  the  fairy  shore 
To  the  farthest  ends  of  earth  ? 

Wily  were  we  born  to  love 
With  feelings  so  intense, 

When  every  changing  breath  may  move 
The  heart’s  dear  idol  hence  ? 

Why  were  we  born  with  minds 
To  search  for  hidden  lore, 

When  death  floats  to  us  on  the  winds 
And  all  our  thought  is  o'er  ? 

Why  does  the  spirit  long 
And  grasp  for  earthly  fame. 

When  in  the  innumerable  throng 
So  few  have  won  a  name  ? 

And  what  is  worth  the  name 
When  all  our  sense  is  fled  ? 

Will  the  dear  spirit  feel  the  flame 
Enkindled  o'er  its  dead? 

The  soul  still  reaches  out 
For  what  it  cannot  gain, 

And  cries  in  anguish  and  in  doubt 
“In  vain,  in  vain,  in  vain  !” 

But  hush !  an  answer  comes 
Across  the  rolling  deep: 

“  Theso  are  not  your  abiding  homes— 

Here  ye  but  dream  and  sleep.” 

And  theso  more  precious  words: 

“  Not  lipre  ye  reach  the  goal ; 

Here  ye  but  stretch  the  expanding  chords 
Of  an  immortal  soul. 

“Your  love3  are  but  a  taste : 

Your  friendships  but  a  dream ; 

Your  greenest  gardens  but  a  waste ; 

Your  sunlight  but  a  gleam. 


“  But  when  the  heavenly  tide 
Breaks  full  upon  your  soul, 

Your  heart-life  shall  be  satisfied, 

Your  half-life  shall  bo  whole !” 

All,  my  beloved  Diary !  Here  I  can  pour 
out  my  thoughts  and  feelings,  unquestioning 
and  unquestioned,  and  to  one  so  utterly  alone 
upon  the  earth,  this  is  an  exquisite  delight. 

These  mountains  are  a  constant  pleasure  to 
me.  I  am  awakened  at  daylight  by  my  feath¬ 
ered  friend  above  spoken  of,  and  by  the  notes 
•  of  the  meadow-lark,  the  robin,  the  quail,  and 
the  pee- wee.  I  draw  my  curtain  and  lie  for  an 
hour  feasting  my  ear  with  the  music  of  the 
birds,  and  my  eye  with  the  glory  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Tiie  mists  clothe  them  at  first  as  with  a 
blue,  gauzy  veil,  almost  hiding  them  from  view ; 
but  at  the  approach  of  the  sun-god  these  are 
folded  back  in  separate  garments,  and  the 
mighty  hills  stand  in  unclothed  beauty  and  ma¬ 
jesty,  awaiting  to  receive  his  embrace.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  misty  garments,  folded  close,  are 
swiftly  carried  adown  the  valley  by  invisible 
servants  of  the  air,  and  laid  away  for  future 
use  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  or  lifted 
up,  to  rest  in  some  celestial  wardrobe  in  tho 
skies.  Oh,  my  mother !  what  grand  legends  of 
giants  and  ogres,  of  god  and  goddesses,  could 
you  not  improvise,  were  you  here  these  beauti¬ 
ful  mornings,  looking  upon  the  mountains  with 
your  child !  And  yet  I  am  sure  that  your  eyes 
rest  upon  even  lovelier  valleys  than  this,  and 
that  you  dwell  forever  upon  the  heavenly  hills 
of  God. 

This  valley  is  shut  in  by  the  “everlasting 
hills,”  watered  by  a  beautiful  river  and  by 
hundreds  of  fine  springs  (many  being  of  pure 
white  sulphur  and  chalybeate  waters),  and 
peopled  by  descendants  of  fine  old  Virginia 
families,  who  cherish  legends  of  their  ancestry 
for  generations  back,  and  who  still  retain,  in  a 
great  degree,  tho  old-time  manners  and  customs 
of  the  country.  The  spirit  of  progress  has 
never  yet  crossed  these  mountains.  The  hurry 
and  worry,  the  toil  and  moil  of  the  busy,  bust¬ 
ling  north  and  west,  are  here  unknown.  Be¬ 
ing  forty  miles  from  railroad  communication, 
even  Fashion,  that  bird  which  wings  its  way  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  pays 
us  but  “angel  visits,  few  and  far  between.” 
The  simple,  uneventful  life,  the  delightful  air 
aud  the  perfect  quiet  speak  peace  and  rest  to 
my  soul— overburdened  with  the  wish  of  city 
life,  and  trampled  beneath  the  unbridled  sway 
of  human  passion. 

The  streams  are  filled  with  trout  and  oilier 
fish,  the  mountains  with  wild  turkeys,  pheas¬ 
ants,  quails,  and  squirrels ;  while,  in  their  dis¬ 
tant  fastnesses,  deer,  bear,  and  wolves  still 
abound.  And  yet  we  are  not  one  hundred  a#d 
fifty  miles  from  the  capitol  of  the  nation.  Talk 
of  going  to  the  far  west  for  beautiful  pictures ; 
the  mountains  of  Virginia  hold  enough  in  their 
embrace  to  furnish  American  artists  foraliun- 
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dred  years.  Talk  of  going  to  Colorado  for 
hunting  and  fishing !  these  mountains  are  filled 
with  game,  and  the  cold,  sparkling  streams 
with  fish. 

July  28th. 

I  walk  every  evening,  accompanied  by  Lucy, 
the  little  black-eyed  daughter  of  the  house,  and 
by  Mose,  the  little  contraband,  to  a  Sulphur 
Spring  half  a  mile  distant,  where  I  drink  the 
health-giving  waters,  “without  money  and 
without  price.”  I  hoard  at  an  old  farm-house, 
built  a  hundred  years  ago,  beautifully  situated, 
and  surrounded  by  scenery  as  rich  and  varied 
as  the  heart  of  an  artist  could  desire.  My  host¬ 
ess  is  a  quiet,  soft-spoken  lady  of  good  family ; 
and  her  house  is  a  model  of  neatness.  Here, 
indeed,  one  may  find  rest  and  health,  neither 
of  which  are  to  be  had  in  a^crowded  watering- 
place.  I  find  a  great  pleasure  in  the  flowers 
of  this  lovely  region ;  for  they  are  of  great  va¬ 
riety  and  grow  in  profusion.  Among  those  I 
have  seen  are  the  “fringe  tree,”  or  white  ash  ; 
the  laurel,  azalea,  rhododendron,  wild  rose, 
eglantine,  or  sweet-brier;  trumpet  flower,  or 
Virginia  creeper ;  clematis,  or  Virginia  bower ; 
scarlet  lobelia,  scarlet  and  purple  columbine, 
snap  dragon,  blue  and  yellow  violet,  wild 
pansy,  or  crow’s-foot  violet;  forget-me-not, 
houstonia,  or  “innocence”  flower;  with  many 
varieties  of  lilies. 

The  country  abounds  in  natural  curiosities, 
and  some  of  the  artists  from  the  capital  have 
found  their  way  over  the  mountains  and  have 
discovered  a  mine  of  wealth  and  beauty  amid 
the  lovely  scenes  of  nature.  Mrs.  Burton  ex¬ 
pects  a  couple  of  these  artists  at  her  house  this 
season,  and,  if  possible,  I  will  take  a  few  les¬ 
sons  in  sketching,  as  this  would  be  a  source  of 
pleasure  for  which  I  often  long.  I  was  never 
taught  drawing  save  the  little  my  mother  could 
teach  me,  and  copying  some  of  these  beautiful 
nooks  would  be  a  great  delight.  But— I  won¬ 
der  if  I  am  really  deceiving  myself?  if  I  am 
not  inwardly  hoping  for  a  little  refined  society, 
when  I  find  myself  wishing  for  the  visit  of  these 
artists— I  who  have  been  thanking  Ilcaven  so 
devoutly  ror  the  privilege  of  being  “alone  with 
nature  and  with  nature’s  God.”  I  do  not  know 
myself.  I  believe  it  is  as  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  one’s  self  as  any  other  problem  in  nature 
or  science.  I  certainly  am  content  here,  just 
with  the  mountains  and  streams,  the  birds  and 
tlie  flowers.  Vet  I  know,  nevertheless,  that 
the  human  soul  is  never  happy  alone— that  it 
will  yearn  for  companionship  among  the  love¬ 
liest  scenes  of  nature.  And  yet  that  very  com¬ 
panionship  it  is  which  often  brings  its  bitterest 
suffering— its  most  utter  woe.  Will  I  ever  see 
true  happiness  in  this  world?  such  as  I  know 
must  exist  for  me  somewhere  in  the  universe  of 
God,  if  I  could  only  find  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  possession  of  one  relative— one  dear 
friend,  who  could  think  with  my  thoughts,  and 


comprehend  my  needs,  would  make  me  happy, 
without  love.  Love,  after  all  that  has  been 
sung  or  said  of  it,  is  a  most  selfish  passion,  giv¬ 
ing  little  and  asking  all ;  and  often  wearying 
of  its  object  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  sure  of  its 
possession.  It  will  take  great  trouble  to  win 
this  object;  it  will  pierce  the  thickest  walls, 
and  almost  move  mountains  to  reach  the  be¬ 
loved  one’s  side ;  yet  once  possessed,  how  little 
pains  is  taken  to  keep  the  love-links  bright. 
Oh  1  I  have  seen  so  much  of  this,  eVen  in  my 
short  life,  that  the  name  of  love  almost  seems 
a  mockery.  Phoebe  Cary  was  once  asked  if 
she  had  ever  been  disappointed  in  love. 

“No,”  she  replied,  “  but  a  great  many'  of  my 
married  friends  have,”  and  a  truer  answer  was 
never  given. 

But  I  was  thinking  of  the  eoming  artists.  I 
hope,  indeed,  that  they  may  be  pleasant,  intel¬ 
ligent  gentlemen ;  but  I  also  hope  that  they 
may  both  be  old  men,  or  at  least  married  ones. 
Then  I  can  enjoy  their  society  in  perfect  se¬ 
curity,  and  without  any  need  of  self-question¬ 
ing.  I  can  ask  them  to  teach  me,  without  either 
of  them  thinking  that  I  am  angling  for  their  at¬ 
tentions.  This,  indeed,  would  be  pleasant.  I 
could  have  companions  to  admire  witli  me  the 
glorious  scenery  of  the  valley— for  artists  are 
all  worshippers  of  nature ;  and  each  fold  of  the 
sunset  clouds,  each  atmospheric  change  upon 
valley  or  mountain  would  be  noted  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  them.  Yes,  I  begin  to  find 
that  I  count  greatly  upon  the  visit  of  these  art¬ 
ists,  and  that  my  interest  in  humanity,  after 
all,  is  not  dead. 

Mrs.  Burton  said,  at  breakfast  to-day,  that 
they  would  possibly  reach  the  valley  in  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  weeks.  I  inquired  as  to  their  names  and 
ages.  She  replied  that  Mr.  lleed  was  a  man  of 
fifty-five  years,  or  more,  but  that  she  did  not 
know  his  friend.  He  had  merely  written  that 
an  artist  friend  was  coming  with  him,  and  that 
he  hoped  she  would  board  him,  as  they  could 
both  occupy  the  same  room,  and  it  would  make 
little  more  trouble.  So  she  told  him  that  he 
could  come. 

There  is  a  Mr.  Cooper  here,  who  has  always 
lived  in  those  mountains,  with  the  exception  of 
a  trip  West,  of  which  he  loves  to  talk.  He  is 
uneducated;  but  sensible  enough,  though  full 
of  the  superstition  which  always  clings  to  un¬ 
educated  people.  He  has  no  family,  and  makes 
his  home  here,  working  when  he  pleases  about 
the  farm.  Last  evening,  as  we  sat  upon  the 
porch,  ho  told  U6  of  a  man  who  had  a  cancer 
upon  his  chin,  which  he  cured  by  binding  liv¬ 
ing  toads  upon  it.  The  toad  would  struggle 
fearfully  awhile,  and  then  die,  when  another 
would  be  caught  and  share  the  same  fate.  He 
declares  that  it  really  cured  the  cancer.  An¬ 
other  experience  of  his  was  the  curing  of  dis¬ 
eases  by  laying  on  of  hands,  in  which  he  most 
firmly  believes.  A  certain  kind  of  stones  which 
are  found  in  the  fields  he  calls  thunderbolts : 
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and  lie  says  lie  lias  actually  seen  them  fall. 
Witches,  too,  are  realities  in  Mr.  Cooper’s 
mind,  several  cases  having  come  under  his  es¬ 
pecial  knowledge.  An  old  Mother  Twine  lives 
in  a  slab  house  in  the  hills.  It  is  about  ten 
feet  square,  and  is  without  any  sign  of  a  win¬ 
dow.  I  saw  it  myself  when  we  took  a  drive 
last  week.  This  poor  old  soul  is  said  to  prac¬ 
tice  her  arts  upon  any  one  for  whom  she  con¬ 
tracts  a  dislike.  A  young  married  woman  was 
very  much  afflicted,  and  declared  that  she  was 
bewitched.  She  insisted  on  her  husband  draw¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  the  old  woman  upon  a  board, 
and  then  shooting  it  with  a  silver  bullet.  He 
did  so,  and  the  old  creature'was  seen  for  many 
weeks  after  that  time,  with  her  face  bundled 
up.  Another  neighbor  had  his  hogs  bewitched. 
One  having  died  in  a  fit,  the  owner  threw  it 
upon  a  burning  log-heap,  when  lo !  a  neighbor, 
cognizant  of  the  circumstance,  visited  the  old 
sorceress  and  found  her  lying  in  her  squalid 
bed,  fanning  herself  furiously,  though  it  was 
mid-winter.  Upon  asking  if  she  were  ill,  she 
replied  that  “she  was  burning  up  with  a  fever.  ” 
Riding  upon  a  broomstick, -charming  the  churn 
to  prevent  the  butter  from  coming,  and  many 
other  wonderful  things,  are  believed  to  be  done 
by  this  miserable  and  poor  old  woman. 

The  young  ladies  in  this  region  are  also  some¬ 
what  imbued  with  the  superstitious  beliefs 
taught  by  the  old  “black  mammies,”  and 
brought  down  from  the  early  settlers  of-  the 
land.  One  who  visited  here  a  week  or  two 
since, 'was  telling  how  she  told.lier.fortune  with 
a  ball  of  yarn.  She  threw  it  from  an  upper 
window  at’ ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and 
wound  up  the  yarn  without  speaking  a  word. 
The  test  was  this :  She  would  be  sure  to  see 
either  her  coffin  or  her  future  husband.  -She 
wound  and  wound,  becoming  more  and  more 
nervous  with  every  thread  upon  the  ball,  and 
at  last  shp  saw — a  man’s  hat  rising  slowly  up¬ 
ward  toward  the  window  I  Certain  that  the 
“man”  was  under  it,  she  dropped  her  ball, 
gave  a  scream,  and  ran  from  the  room,  only  to 
find  the  occupants  below  convulsed  with  laugh¬ 
ter.  The  gentleman  of  the  house  had  overheard 
the  plans  of  the  girls,  and  having  mounted  his 
hat  upon  a  pole,  had  slowly  raised  it  toward 
the  window,  being  himself  concealed  in  the 
bushes  below. 

There  are.  several  haunted  localities  also 
hereabouts.  A  house  in  which  Mr.  Cooper 
resided  was  infested  with  strange  noises,  like 
the  ticking  of  many  clocks.  A  house  over  in 
the  “gap”  of  the  mountains  near  has  ono 
haunted  room.  But  the  ghost  is  rather  a 
harmless  one,  the  only  damage  he  ever  does 
being  to  pull  the  bedclothes  off,  whether  or  no, 
from  any  one  bold  enough  to  attempt  to  sleep 
in  his  especial  quarters.  One  lady  of  education 
and  intelligence,  who  visited  the  house  deter¬ 
mined  to  sleep  in  that  bed,  had  the  covers 
withdrawn  twelve  times  before  she  was  con¬ 


quered.  She  had  examined  every  part  of  the 
room,  fastened  windows  and  doors,  but  the 
ghost  cared  little  for  that,  and  at  last  drove 
her  defeated  from  his  stronghold.  The  family 
occupying  the  remainder  of  the  house  are 
never  disturbed. 

There  is  a  place  in  this  same  gap  called  the 
“Black  Slash,”  which  it  is  dangerous  passing 
at  night.  One  is  sure  to  be  struck  upon  the 
breast  by  a  hard  substance,  while  one’s  horse 
is  fearfully  frightened. 

In  a  place  called  the  “Cove”  is  a  very  deep 
pool  of  water,  in  which  a  young  woman  once 
drowned  herself.  This  spot  is  haunted  with 
strange  dancing  lights,  and  some  are  said  to 
have  seen  the  form  of  the  unfortunate  girl, 
“with  pallid  cheek  and  hollow  e’e,”  walking, 
after  midnight,  around  and  around  the  fatal 
pool. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  are  all  well-to- 
do,  and  some  of  them  very  wealthy ;  but  the 
“  hill-people”  are  very  poor  and  utterly  igno¬ 
rant.  Two  of  these  came  on  foot  last  week 
a  distance  of  six  miles,  carrying  in  their  arms 
a  fawn,  caught  in  the  mountains  a  few  days 
before.  It.  had  struggled  till  its  ankles  were 
skinned,  where  the  chords  bound  its  tiny  feet 
together.  It  must  have  been  very  laborious 
bringing  it  so  far ;  yet  this  brother  and  sister 
carried  the  little  beauty  all  this  distance,  and 
then  walked  home  again,  considering  them¬ 
selves  very  fortunate  in  selling  it  to  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ton  for  two  dollars  and  a  half.  It  is  a  lovely- 
and  graceful  little  creature,  and  bids  fair  to 
become  a  great  pet. 

July  5th. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Burton  drove  us  twelve  miles 
to  “Howard’s  Lick,”  one  of  the  finest  White 
Sulphur  Springs  in  Virginia,  but  so  cut  off 
from  railroad  communication  as  to  be  very 
little  used.  This  water  is  not  only  very 
strongly  impregnated  with  pure  white  sulphur, 
but  it  is  almost  ice-cold— a  rare  and  grateful 
quality  in  mineral  waters.  This  spring  was 
much  frequented  before  the  war  by  the  wealthy 
families  of  the  South  Branch  Valley ;  but  the 
cabins  are  falling  to  decay,  and  the  hotel, 
though  professedly  open,  is  occupied  by  very 
few,  as  the.  accommodations  are  poor.  Orkney 
Springs,  a  few  miles  distant,  is  much  patron¬ 
ized.  This  is  yellow  sulphur,  and  very  strong. 
Twenty-five  miles  north  of  us  are  Capon 
Springs,  which  are  thronged  every  season  witli 
visitors.  Pembroke  is  near,  but  is  now  in  dis¬ 
use,  though  the  waters  are  very  fine.  Rock 
Enon,  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  Winchester, 
is  thronged  with  visitors,  chiefly  from  the  capi¬ 
tal  ;  and  many  other  springs  abound  in  this 
region.  Almost  every  farm  has  its  sulphur  or 
chalybeate  spring,  and  on  a  farm  a  mile  south 
of  us  is  one,  of  the  strongest  sulphur  water, 
with  a  supply  sufficient  for  hundreds  of  people. 
But  it  bubbles  up  in  an  open  field,  without  a 
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tree  or  shelter  above  It,  and  is  not  visited  by  a 
human  being,  perhaps,  once  in  a  month. 

So,  with  all  the  advantages  of  lovely  scenery, 
fine  waters,  and  a  climate  unexcelled  in  the 
world,  this  valley  is  truly  a  second  Eden  to 
one  so  long  pent  up  in  the  city.  Life  here 
and  life  at  a  fashionable  watering  place  are  so 
different— as  different  as  the  garden  of  Eden 
from  a  hot-house.  Railroads  and  northern  en¬ 
terprise  would  bring  about  its  physical  devel¬ 
opment,  and  open  its  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources  to  the  world ;  but  with  these  would 
come  a  thousand  ills,  and  with  these  would 
depart  a  thousand  charms.  City  fashions  and 
city  airs  would  crowd  in,  with  extravagance 
and  show.  Witches,  and  charms,  and  haunted 
houses  would  depart ;  and  the  old-time  ease 
and  simplicity  would  be  gone  forever.  But 
even  railroads  could  never  change  the  delicious 
climate,  which  is  perhaps,  after  all,  the  great¬ 
est  attraction.  Though  almost  midsummer, 
we  draw  our  shawls  closely  about  our  shoul¬ 
ders  when  we  sit  upon  the  porch  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  sleep  soundly  under  blankets  at 
night,  while  the  denizens  of  the  city  are  swel¬ 
tering  with  the  heat  at  night,  and  at  noon-tide 
sunstrokes  prevail.  But  I  must  leave  you  now, 
my  dear  and  silent  companion,  to  write  my 
story  for  the  next  month’s  magazine.  This 
self-imposed  task,  which  seemed  so  irksome  at 
first,  has  grown  to  be  a  pleasure  greater  than 
I  had  ever  hoped  to  find.  True  it  is  that  an 
active  mind  can  find  enjoyment  in  almost  any 
situation  in  life.  Many  of  the  greatest  works 
were  penned  in  the  shadow  of  prison  walls. 
IIow  much  more  delightful  to  sit  here,  with 
the  “mountain-pillars  of  our  God”  lifted  in 
glorious  majesty  around  me,  and  the  rich, 
green  foliage,  and  rippling  streams  whispering 
and  murmuring  above  and  beside  me. 

July  Oth. 

To-day  I  sit,  with  my  two  little  friends,  in  a 
grand  gorge  of  the  mountains,  a  mile  from 
home,  with  a  lovely  and  rapid  stream  dancing 
and  dashing  along  beside  me  on  its  gladsome 
way,  till,  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  gap,  its 
waters  issue  forth  to  enter  upon  the  toils  of 
earth.  Two  mills,  one  for  sawing  lumber,  the 
other  for  flour,  are  driven  the  year  through 
by  this  happy  and  industrious  little  stream, 
before  it  empties  its  waters  into  the  river  be¬ 
low.  The  glad  music  of  this  lovely  mountain 
brook  overflows  my  soul,  and  I  strive  to  set  it 
to  the  rhythm  of  words,  with  which  I  close  my 
book  for  to-day.  This  glen  will  doubtless 
prove  a  great  attraction  to  our  artists  when 
they  reach  the  valley,  for  a  hundred  beautiful 
pictures  are  hidden  in  its  cool  and  mossy  re¬ 
treats.  The  artists  again  1  Ah,  me !  Why 
will  I  dwell  so  much  upon  their  coming? 

'  O  bright  mountain  stream. 

With  your  rich,  sparkling  gleam 


A-lighting  the  dark  like  a  magic  sunbeam  I 
With  musical  plashing, 

And  diamond-like  flashing, 

Over  moss-covered  rocks  with  your  fairy  feot  dashing. 

Far  away  up  the  glen, 

Where  the  footsteps  of  men 
Never  go,  you  are  born  in  a  cool,  mossy  fen ; 

Wher.e  the  rich  fern  is  growing, 

And  fairies  are  sewing 

Their  seeds,  brightest  flowers  on  the  greenwood  be¬ 
stowing. 

How  bright  and  how  free, 

Like  a  child  in  its  glee, 

You  dance  o’er  your  rocky  path  right  merrily, 

Till  I  wish  I  could  count  on 
A  fate  like  this  fountain, 

A  living  its  life  in  the  gorge  of  the  mountain. 

How  you  murmur  along, 

Like  a  dream  or  a  song — 

A  free  song  of  Nature— elear,  musical,  strong: 
Through  green  mossy  covers, 

Through  sweet  meadow  clovers, 

And  where  bright  laurels  blush  like  the  cheeks  of 
young  lovers! 

Where  the  dark  walls  arise 
Almost  up  to  the  skies, 

I  look  down  on  your  beauty  with  constant  surprise ; 
And  as  a  bright  maiden, 

With  blushes  o’er-laden, 

I  name  you  the  houri  that  blesses  my  aiden. 

Yet  you  rush  out  at  last, 

With  your  weakness  all  past, 

And  join  in  the  toil  which  to  earth,  clingeth  fast; 
With  your  young  strength  you  labor, 

To  make  bread  for  your  neighbor, 

Aud  send  him  rejoicing  to  the  sound  of  your  tabor. 
On  and  on,  from  the  dawn 
Till  the  twilight  is  gone, 

And  through  the  long  nighttime  your  music  flows  on ; 
With  its  ripples  like  laughter, 

Its  soft  flowing  after, 

And  its  patter  like  raindrops  above  the  rude  rafter. 

When  the  world  is  asleep. 

And  the  gentle  stars  weep. 

And  the  pale,  anxious  moon  her  soft  vigils  doth  keep, 
You  are  merrily  singing, 

And  tinkling  and  ringing. 

To  tlio  night-birds  and  stars  your  sweet  melody 
bringing. 

Till  at  last  when  the  roso 
Of  the  bright  morning  glows, 

You  sink  in  tho  river  that  oceanward  flows ; 

While  behind  you  a  blessing, 

A  tender  caressing, 

A  sweet  In  Memoriam  your  grave  sod  is  pressing. 
And  the  work  you  have  done, 

And  the  praise  you  have  won, 

Still  shall  live  in  your  children  afar  from  the  sun ; 
While  so  long  as  to  ocean 
Their  bright  waves  keep  motion, 

Your  memory  shall  live  in  my  warm  heart’s  devotion. 
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MATRIMONY  AND  MEDICINE. 

A  TALE  OF  A  DOCTOE’S  TOOIXO. 


Qn/.v  Zeyeiv  ArpeiSag- 
Oi}?.v  6e  K adfiov  a&eiv 
As  Qagfliruv  6s  XogSai? 

Epo-av  fiovvov  axel.  Qcotep  from  mmoet.- 


‘  Matrimony,’  said  a  friend  one  day,  ‘  is  the  penalty  which  a  physi¬ 
cian  must  pay  for  success.’  This  was  a  home-thrust,  and  I  immedi¬ 
ately  began  to  balance  the  matter,  and  to  look  at  the  pros  and  cons. 
At  the  first  glance  at  the  ‘  pros  ’  they  seemed  to  project  themselves  into 
a  problem,  which  has  resolved  into  the  following  prodigious  array. 
The  first  pro,  which  really  seemed  a  poser  for  a  modest  man,  was  a 
proposal,  and  this  I  was  quite  desirous  to  procrastinate,  especially  after 
the  thought  of  a  profession  of  love  being  necessary,  with  the  prodigal  pro¬ 
mises  to  continue  to  love,  honor,  and  cherish  came  to  mind.  Then 
came  the  duties  of  a  procreator ;  the  care  of  little  prodigies  ;  the  pro- 
vender  which  every  day  would  require.  Then  I  looked  at  the  property 
that  might  he  acquired,  and  the  prosperity  ensuing.;  the  affair  looked 
truly  profitable,  and  really  it  was  rather  provoking  to  turn  away  and 
consider  the  ‘  cons ;  ’  but  I  was  compelled  to  allow  that  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  lady  concerned  in  this  conjugal  arrangement  was  absolutely 
necessary.  My  own  self-conceit  set  this  objection  aside  as  unworthy  of 
contemplation.  I  would  admit  of  no  contingency  that  should  contra¬ 
dict  my  will  in  this  particular.  The  connections  might  conclude  that 
my  condition  was  not  exactly  the  thing ;  but  we  must  expect  contra¬ 
diction,  and  I  was  ready  to  pass  this  by,  so  long  as  the  lady  did  not  give 
me  a  conge. 

The  affair  seemed  quite  concluded ;  the  confab  was  over ;  the  con¬ 
sort  was  ready  ;  the  prodigies,  being  only  a  matter  of  conception,  seemed 
not  contrary  to  the  general  congratulation.  All  that  was  necessary  was 
to  regulate  my  conduct  by  conjugal  rules,  which  might  be  easily  done 
with  a  little  constraint,  though  contrasting  with  my  long-continued 
habits.  A  little  concession  on  her  side,  constancy  on  both,  concord 
would  undoubtedly  ensue  and  content  result.  Old  bachelor  friends 
would  call  in  to  condole,  and  find  but  conviviality. 
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In.  this  way  I  reasoned,  propriety  settled  the  controversy ;  what 
seemed  a  conundrum  was  decided  now,  con,  and  the  elixir  pro  had  to 
go  down,  though  I  should  he  in  convulsions  afterward. 

The  pros  and  cons  being  thus  settled  in  my  mind,  the  actualities  were 
to  he  attended  to.  ‘Le  marriage  se  propose  la  vie,  tandis  que  V amour 
ne  se  propose  que  la  plaisir  ?  ’  an  affair  which  should  continue  with  the 
breath,  and  in  the  results  of  which  the  viewless  future  was  deeply 
interested.  Such  a  matter  should  not  he  entered  into  hastily.  Faith! 
there  seems  little  probability  of  that.  Already  an  old  bachelor,  and  ‘  a 
life  spent  in  wife-seeking !  A  walk  in  Broadway,  tickets  to  concerts, 
theatres,  ladies’  fairs,  evening  visits,  social  parties,  and  grand  balls,  all 
entered  upon  with  the  spirit,  and  the  same  end  in  view  —  a  wife. 
Have  I  not  in  obedience  to  imaginary  fancies  spent  a  small  fortune  in 
bouquets,  ridden  hard-trotting  horses,  brought  on  numberless  attacks  of 
bronchitis  by  my  serenading  those  who  slept  through  it  all  ?  But  then 
the  tip-toe  of  expectation  on  which  I  have  been  raised  at  various  pe¬ 
riods  !  alas !  only  to  come  down  again  the  more  heavily  upon  the  flat 
foot  of  sober  reality. 

Then  was  n’t  I  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Amanda  ? 
Oh!  what  delicious  lips,  and  a  cheek — who  could  choose  between 
them  ?  I  had  a  hard  squeak  that  time.  She  was  a  charming  girl. 
Was  it  not  a  pity  that  she  was  so  indolent  ?  She  always  looked  so 
neat ;  no  hair-papers  visible  at  breakfast :  we  boarded  together.  I 
scarcely  found  it  out ;  but  I  chanced  to  pass  by  her  room,  and  the  door 
was  unfortunately  ajar.  What  a  litter !  It  was  a  pity  that  she  had 
no  mother.  The  only  way  to  choose  between  lips  and  cheek  I  found 
was  to  take  neither.  ’T  was  a  shame  !  Why  did  n’t  her  grand-mo¬ 
ther  bring  her  up  better  ?  Well,  I  remained  a  bachelor.  But  it  took 
some  time  to  get  over  that.  Such  an  eye,  too !  Heigli-ho ! 

Who  would  have  thought,  that  had  seen  Amanda,  that  I  should  ever 
have  fancied  plain  Deborah  ?  Perhaps  it  was  the  contrast.  The  ma¬ 
jestic  carriage  and  symmetrical  form  were  absent,  but  there  was  a 
plumptitude  —  was  n’t  there  a  trifle  too  much  ?  That  question  I  was 
some  time  in  solving.  Poor  complexion ;  no  particular  beauty  in  the 
contour  of  the  face ;  but  one  of  those  dark-blue  eyes,  that  seem  brim- 
full  of  feeling.  As  we  sat  on  the  door-step  of  the  country-house  where 
we  met,  and  looked  at  the  young  Moon  flirting  with  Mr.  Jupiter  —  they 
were  very  near  together  but  they  never  were  united  —  that  blue  eye 

looked  to  my  little  gray  bullet  so  affectionately,  so  confidingly - 

there  !  my  heart  is  all  in  a  twitter  again !  It  was  a  sweet  voice  as  she 
spoke  almost  in  my  ear.  She  said  nothing,  but  that  nothing  was  all 
for  me.  *  Deborah,  can  you  love  me  ?  — will  you  be  mine  ?  ’  I  did  n’t 
say  so,  though  the  -words  were  trembling  (so  was  I  too)  on  my  lips.  I 
was  interrupted  by  the  kind  officiousness  of  her  aunt.  I  hope  that  she 
never  suffered  from  the  maledictions  that  I  inwardly  showered  upon 
her.  ‘Are  you  not  afraid  of  taking  cold,  sitting  in  the  falling  dew  ?  ’ 
‘  To-morrow  will  do  as  well,’  I  soliloquized.  "We  looked  again  at  Madam 
Luna  and  Jupiter. 

The  next  day  came  Deborah’s  mother.  "Whew  !  what  a  monster ! 
She  seemed  the  embodiment  of  a  soap-boiler’s  dream.  Such  rolls  of 
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fat !  ‘  Is  it  possible  that  my  Deborah  can  ever  equal  this  ?  ’  I  never 

called  her  my  Deborah  again.  When  next  I  looked  at  the  moon,  Jupi¬ 
ter  was  invisible.  That  aunt  is  a  very  clever  woman  in  my  opinion. 
That  was  a  revulsion  ! 

I  never  told  you,  did  I,  of  the  winter  I  spent  in  the'country,  in  a  little 
town  of  some  six  hundred  people  ?  It  was  many  years  ago,  but  fond 
remembrance  brings  up  the  form  of  my  ‘  dear  friend.’  Yes,  that  was 
the  appellation  agreed  upon  as  proper  for  us  to  use,  and  there  was  no 
reservation  in  regard  to  emphasis.  Elvira  was  the  euphonious  appella¬ 
tion  of  one  who  won  my  respect  and  a  portion  of  the  right  side  of  my 
heart.  If  Danby  was  a  small  town,  it  contained  any  amount  of  scan¬ 
dal.  You  shall  judge  whether  the  reason  for  its  display  toward  me  was 
just. 

It  was  my  junior  year  in  college,  when  I  thought  I  would  spend  a 
portion  of  winter  in  school-teaching.  The  preceding  winter  I  had 
found  it  particularly  pleasant.  There  is  something  very  delightful  to 
the  young  scholar  in  the  respect  paid  to  ‘  the  master  ’  by  the  entire  peo¬ 
ple  of  a  country  town.  Next  to  the  clergyman  and  the  village  doctor, 

‘  the  master  ’  is  the  most  distinguished  individual  in  the  community. 
The  1  select-men  ’  of  the  town  dwindle  before  him,  and  the  school-com¬ 
mittee  even  are  unnoticed  in  his  presence.  While  so  esteemed  in  the 
town,  in  the  school-house  respect  becomes  adoration.  If  you  know  not 
by  actual  observation  the  feelings  with  which  ‘  the  master  ’  is  received 
in  a  country  town,  read  Irving’s  picture  of  Ichabod  Crane,  and  you 
have  an  idea  which  perhaps  should  be  modernized  to  give  you  a  true 
opinion  of  the  state  of  his  monarchical  character. 

I  had  scarcely  arrived  in  town  when  I  began  to  make  inquiries  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  of  whom  I  knew  nothing.  The 
school  I  was  to  teach  had  been  under  the  direction  of  a  female  during 
the  summer,  when  those  who  were  too  small  to  attend  to  the  farming 
occupations,  or  too  troublesome  to  be  kept  at  home,  were  sent  to  school, 
to  be  taught  their  letters  and  kept  out  of  the  way.  Miss  Elvira  was 
the  ‘  school-marm.’ 

*  Elvira  is  a  smart  gal,  and  the  best  hand  at  the  needle  anywhere 
reound, ’  said  the  old  lady. 

‘  That ’s  a  fact ;  and  she ’s  the  greatest  gal  at  a  dance  that  you  can 
find  any  wheres.  She  can  dance  with  the  best  on  ’em ;  and  she  ain’t 
slow  where  there ’s  cooking  going  on,  neither.  She  can  do  the  work 
for  twenty  men  easy,  too,’  replied  the  pater-familias. 

‘  I  guess  you  can’t  find  no  body  that  can  hold  a  candle  to  her  in  the 
singing  line.  You  ’ll  hear  her  Sunday,  master,  ’cause  she  sits  in  the 
seats.  Huldah  Burnham  can’t  begin.  You’ll  know  her  right  Ob’, 
’cause  she  sits  at  the  head,  and  has  a  white  bonnet.’ 

This  little  disinterested  testimony  was  from  the  old  man’s  son,  ’Bijah. 

‘  Why  do  n’t  you  make  up  to  her  ?  ’  I  asked ;  ‘  is  she  too  old  ?  ’ 

‘  No ;  she ’s  only  twenty ;  but  she  do  n’t  wink  at  every  body. 
There ’s  Ike  Blood,  he ’s  a-trying.  But  he  can’t  shine,  no  how  he  can 
fix  it.  He ’s  doing  his  prettiest  tew,  but  that  cat  won’t  jump.  It’s 
no  use.  She ’s  a  nice  one,  though,  that’s  a  fact.’ 

*  Is  she  pretty  ?  ’  I  inquired. 
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‘  I  guess  you ’d  "better  ask !  ‘  Pretty  ? 5  You ’d  "better  think  of  all 

the  pretty  girls  you  ever  seed,  all  at  once,  and  then ’t  won’t  be  a  cir¬ 
cumstance.  Elvira  takes  the  rag  off  any  thing  there ’s  about  these 
parts.’ 

‘  Well,  well,’  says  the  old  lady,  ‘  there ’s  no  use  of  your  going  into 
conniptions  ’bout  her,  ’Bige.  There ’s  good  enough  gals  about  beside 
her.  She  is  smart,  though,  and  will  throw  off  a  mighty  sight  of  work. 

I  must  get  her  here  next  week  a-quiltin’.  Did  n’t  you  hear  she ’s  up 
to  ’Squire  Hide’s,  a-dress-making  ?  ’ 

Now  this  conversation  was  ‘  kind  of’  interesting,  and  I  began  to 
wonder  if  she  had  ever  seen  a  junior.  That  night  I  dreamt  of  Eden, 
and  Elvira  played  the  part  of  Eve.  On  Sunday  morning  I  was  at 
church  in  excellent  season,  but  not  a  word  of  the  service  did  I  hear ; 
for  my  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  yellow-haired  girl,  with  a  pink  bonnet 
and  green  ribbons,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  female  singers.  Her 
voice  was  beyond  Italian  nomenclature,  and  was  a  nasal  screech  in  its 
character.  Good  gracious  !  —  can  that  be  she,  so  praised  ? 

Fortunately  not.  She  had  been  detained,  and  Huldah  Burnham  was 
officiating  in  her  place.  But  the  Tuesday  after,  calling  in  at  the  little 
country  tavern,  I  noticed  a  form  —  I  could  scarcely  call  it  fairy  —  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  entry;  and  ready  for  any  adventure,  I  watched  for 
further  developments,  which  a  tiny  figure  and  a  dainty  ankle  had 
induced  me  to  think  were  behind.  I  waited  the  whole  evening  in  vain ; 
a  sweet  voice,  carelessly  humming  some  little  air,  was  all  that  rewarded 
my  attention. 

The  Thursday  following  commenced  the  New  Year,  and  it  was  to  be 
celebrated  by  a  dance  and  supper  at  the  tavern.  Such  an  affair  was  a 
great  occasion  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  village,  and  in  its  prepa¬ 
ration  Elvira  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  pies  to  be  made,  turkeys 
and  chickens  to  be  stuffed  and  cooked,  cakes,  custards  —  in  short,  every 
thing  was  under  her  supervision.  It  was  she,  undoubtedly,  of  whom  I 
had  caught  a  glimpse  in  the  hall.  My  respect  for  her  increased. 
Capability  has  always  been  high  in  my  estimation.  The  indolent 
beauty  has  always  seemed  to  have  an  insipidity  that  nauseated  me, 
even  at  the  moment  when  I  was  perhaps  the  most  enraptured.  As 
soon  as  the  knowledge  of  her  worthlessness  came,  the  shadows  of  an 
approaching  love  faded  away. 

New-Year’s  eve  came,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  I  was  early  present. 
The  affair  was  no  starched  city  gathering,  which  commenced  at  ten 
o’clock,  and  where  the  guests  departed  as  soon  as  they  "were  stuffed  by 
the  supper.  The  company  was  for  the  most  part  assembled  when  I 
arrived  at  half-past  six  o’clock. 

I  was  not  long  searching  for  the  belle  of  the  evening.  Conspicuous 
above  all  the  rest  for  becoming  toilet  and  graceful  maimers  was  Elvira. 
She  was  not,  perhaps,  what  a  careless  observer  would  call  beautiful. 
Indeed,  there  were  several  present  who  could  boast  more  regular  features 
and  a  more  shiny  appearance.  There  was  something,  however,  in 
Elvira  which  supplied  this  want  to  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  look 
for  and  demand  intelligence  instead  of  mere  flesh  and  blood.  This  was 
evident  in  her  lustrous  gray  eye.  Talk  of  black  and  blue  eyes ;  quote 
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your  poets,  as  you  will  certainly  do ;  but  after  all,  the  gray  eye,  ex¬ 
pressing  alike  intelligence  and  feeling ;  the  pupil  now  enlarging  with 
excitement  till  scarce  a  tittle  of  its  color  can  he  seen,  now  cold  and 
contracted,  seemingly  grayer  than  ever  —  all  passion  cast  aside,  and 
impartial  judgment  alone  remaining — ah!  this  is  the  eye  that  rules 
man! 

Her  forehead  was  most  noticeable.  Large  and  prominent,  with  the 
skin  seemingly  drawn  tight  and  smooth  over  it,  it  appeared  a  veritable 
dome,  overshadowing  the  temple  of  the  indwelling  thought. 

Are  you  fond  of  a  nose  ?  •  It  is  the  great  index  to  the  character. 
Energy,  decision,  earnestness  are  marked  by  it.  You  are  fond  of  chi¬ 
selled  Grecian  ?  Or  are  you  travelled,  and  does  the  nez  retrousse  of 
the  French  grisette  please  by  its  associations  ?  Elvira  was  graced  by 
a  nose  of  a  moderate  size,  smooth  and  well  cut,  and  slightly  Homan  in 
character ;  not  that  it  was  hawked ;  it  was  as  sweetly  chiselled  as  ever 
sculptor’s  fancy  pictured.  The  personification  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
noses,  it  rises  now  to  my  vision.  Would  that  it  were  as  near  my  eyes 
now  as  it  has  been ! 

As  for  her  mouth,  there  was  enough  of  it.  Beautiful  teeth  rendered 
it  less  exaggerated  when  open  than  its  ampleness  would  otherwise  have 
caused  it  to  appear.  When  closed,  it  must  have  been  by  some  patent 
for  condensation,  so  charming  it  appeared ;  its  rosy  lips  pouted  with  a 
semi-sensuousness  that  was  my  only  excuse  for  kissing  them  so  often. 
The  exquisitely  fragrant  breath  was,  however,  some  apology. 

‘  Then  beneath  the  velvet  chin, 

Whose  dimple  shades  a  love  within. 

Would  her  neck,  with  grace  descending, 

In  a  heaven  of  beauty  ending.’ 

Dark  brown  hair  and  a  tiny  ear,  and  a  general  hue  of  health  in  her 
slightly  dark  skin,  and  I  believe  I  have  pictured  her  pretty  completely. 

*  It  is  a  pity,’  said  the  old  lady  the  next  day,  *  that  she  isn’t  either  a 
little  taller  or  less  thick.’ 

1  Perhaps  so,’  I  replied ;  ‘  but  if  she  never  grows  any  bigger  round, 
’t  won’t  matter  much.’ 

‘  Why,  master,  how  you  talk  !  But  they  say  you  cut  Ike  Blood  clean 
out.  That  new-fashioned  city  dance  that  you  and  she  did  together  fixed 
him  !  What  do  you  call  that  thing  ?  ’ 

‘  It  is  a  French  dance  called  the  waltz.  But  was  it  never  danced 
here  before  ?  ’ 

‘  Ho,  never  /  ’  says  ’Bige.  ‘  Pretty  good  hugging,  was  n’t  it?  That 
paid  up  for  the  kicked  shins,  I  reckon.  Come,  master,  you  must  give 
me  a  lesson  or  two  in  it,  and  I  ’ll  make  Huldah  Burnham  do  for  me  !  ’ 

So  it  was.  I  had  waltzed  with  Elvira,  much  to  the  envy  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  the  jealous  beaux.  Most  of  them  resigned  to  the  ‘  mas¬ 
ter,’  and  after  supper  voted  him  a  first-rate  fellow.  And  he  ?  He  felt 
tolerably  satisfied  with  himself  as  he  put  her  into  the  sleigh,  when  all 
was  over,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  having  first  kissed  her  on  the 
dark  staircase  as  they  came  from  the  dressing-room. 

This  little  fellow  whom  they  call  Cupid,  but  whose  real  name  is 
Cupidity,  is  not  near  so  bold  a  wight  as  he  is  represented  to  be.  Like 
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Napoleon,  he  has  had  himself  painted  not  as  he  is  hut  as  he  wants  to 
he.  You  would  never  find  him  if  you  seek  for  him  standing  right  in 
your  path,  without  either  shirt  or  breeches  on,  only  a  string  of  roses 
round  his  neck  and  his  drawn  how  in  his  hand.  Cupid  is  a  sneak. 
The  rattlesnake,  who  is  less  venomous,  and  who  can’t  wound  hut  one 
at  a  time,  lets  folks  know  when  he  is  about.  With  this  fellow,  the 
first  you  know  is,  that  you  are  hit.  So  it  was  with  me.  I  had  with¬ 
stood  the  full  and  combined  attack  of  all  her  charms  in  the  ball-room, 
hut  those  glimpses  in  the  shawl-room  as  I  assisted  her  in  her  robing  — 

that  stolen  kiss  in  the  narrow  passage - 1  When  in  this  flustrated, 

unprepared  state,  just  then,  this  Cupid  attacked  me.  .  I  surrendered  at 
once. 

But  do  n’t  imagine,  ye  notional,  pie-crusty,  crotchety  old  bachelors, 
or  ye  vinegar-faced,  baby-hating,  self-absorbed  spinsters,  that  Cupid 
would  not  waste  his  shot  upon,  who  know  nothing  of  this  little  devil’s 
ammunition,  that  I  gave  up  at  once !  The  poisoned  point  of  a  Malay 
crease  is  healthiness  itself  to  the  barbed  and  venomous  arrows  of  this 
arch-enemy !  One  thinks  himself  unwounded,  or  at  most  infers  a  mere 
scratch;  but  the  subtle  poison  slowly  and  imperceptibly  pursues  its 
fatal  work,  until  when  discovered  the  time  for  cure  is  gone. 

I  will  not  weary  your  patience  with  the  details  of  this  winter’s 
thoughts  and  actions,  nor  of  the  sleigh-ride  to  a  ball  in  a  neighboring 
town  with  the  thermometer  below  zero.  But  we  had  to  sit  close  then. 
I  did  not,  however,  think  of  the  cold.  Weeks  had  passed  since  our 
acquaintance.  Night  after  night  had  I  spent  with  her,  in  nice  warm 
quarters,  on  the  old  settle  before  the  waning  fire  and  the  unsnuffed 
candle,  ‘  talking  sentiment  ’  long  after  the  ‘  old  folks  ’  had  retired ;  and  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  that  this  evening  should  plight  us.  But  it  was 
too  cold  altogether  for  any  thing,  except  for  the  ‘  stiff  upper  lip  ’  which 
people  are  recommended  to  keep  on  such  occasions.  Mine  was  almost 
frozen,  and  I  in  vain  attempted  to  speak  distinctly.  Involuntarily  my 
voice  trembled  with  the  cold,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  intelligible.  After 
numerous  attempts  to*  speak,  as  we  sat  wrapped  up  in  a  buffalo-skin, 
one  hand  engaged  in  driving  a  spirited  steed  whose  rapid  steps  sent  a 
shower  of  fine  snow  in  our  faces,  as  we  glided  over  the  path,  that  glis¬ 
tened  in  the  light  of  a  full  moon ;  with  one  arm  encircling  her  waist,  I 
found  that  the  question  would  n’t  pop ;  and  with  an  extra  kiss,  more 
than  ordinarily  emphatic,  I  concluded  to  wait  till  we  were  again  seated 
on  the  old.  settle  before  the  fire.  It  was  three  o’clock  when  I  left  her 
at  her  father’s  door. 

Delays  are  dangerous.  In  consequence  of  sickness  in  some  branch  of 
the  family,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  press  the  matter,  or  my  dear  Elvira 
either,  before  my- return  to  the  University.  But  I  promised  speedily  to 

ride  to  Danby  and  see  her,  or  to  C  - - ,  where  she  was  to  make  a  visit. 

But  we  never  again  met.  A  single  month  only  after  my  departure,  she 
was  married  to  a  man  that  she  had  never  seen  at  that  time  —  a  travel¬ 
ling  portrait-painter.  My  last  accounts  of  her  were  that  she  had  four¬ 
teen  children  and  good  prospects  in  the  future.  Fortunately  it  is  not 
my  bread  and  butter  that  fills  their  mouths. 

On  a  fiery  July  day,  when  the  thermometer  —  who  is  either  of  a  very 
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mercurial  temperament  or  of  a  spirited  disposition  —  gets  high  early  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  passion  rages  through  the  nine¬ 
ties,  and  is  meditating  suicide  hy  dashing  his  head  in  pieces,  sometimes 
very  unexpectedly  he  finds  himself  cooled  down  from  blood-heat  to  tem¬ 
perate  and  bordering  upon  freezing.  Those  who  have  been  in  love,  and, 
as  I  have  described,  like  parching  com  upon  the  furnace,  all  ready  to 
pop,  can  understand  the  sensation  without  this  simile,  and  can  ‘  phansy 
my  pheelinks.’  Time  alone  can  console  me  for  such  a  misfortune. 

When  the  direful  cholera  is  swinging  his  death-scythe  through  our 
midst,  and  leaving  heaps  of  the  slain  in  his  dreadful  swarth,  how  much 
consolation  do  we  obtain  from  the  wise  opinions  of  the  learned  faculty, 
that  the  disease  is  not  contagious,  hut  epidemic  ?  One  would  suppose, 
from  the  previous  narration,  that  I  should  in  future  have  kept  out  of  the 
way  of  further  attacks  of  love-sickness.  But  what  was  the  use  when 
the  thing  was  not  ‘  catching,’  if  I  was  ‘  pre-disposed  ?  ’  It  was  endemic 
where  I  was,  he  I  where  I  might.  I  took  it  epidemically  and  sporadi¬ 
cally.  I  had  it  hy  vaccination  and  innoculation,  and  the  ‘  natural  way.’ 
Like  the  fever-and-ague  of  the  West,  it  seemed  to  stay  in  my  system. 
It  was  not  unlike  this  disease  in  some  other  respects,  for  there  was  a  hot 
stage  and  a  subsequent  cold  one,  then  a  space  of  apparent  health  : 
these  identical  forms,  after  the  interval,  going  on  just  the  same. 

It  was  many  years  anterior  to  what  we  have  written,  when  a  country 
school-hoy,  that  the  fever  first  set  my  heart  burning.  There  appeared 
one  summer  Sunday  mom  a  new  face  in  the  church  :  a  straw-hat  and 
blue  ribbons  and  brown  lustrous  curls,  hanging  below  and  half-hiding 
the  hack.  It  was  all  that  appeared  above  the  pew-top.  ‘  Do,  me,  sol !  ’ 
uttered  the  chorister  through  his  nasal  organ,  as  a  starting-pitch  for  the 
choir,  and  up  rose  the  entire  audience  and  ‘  faced  the  music,’  including 
the  stranger  in  the  straw-hat.  Not  even  the  thought  of  her  moist, 
clammy,  cold  hand,  or  the  fact  that  she  did  say  No,  finally,  can  prevent 
my  thinking  with  interest  upon  that  charming  youthful  face.  Scarcely 
sixteen,  she  was  a  woman  in  appearance  and  in  feeling.  Her  eye  was 
like  the  morning  dew-drop  as  first  kissed  by  the  rising  sun,  so  pure  and 
xesplendently  flashing  under  its  deeply-fringed  lid.  They  were  the 
antipodes  of  Lethe’s  waters;  for  who  once  bathed  in  their  radiance 
never  forgot.  She  was  one  ‘  where  every  god  had  seemed  to  set  his  seal 
to  give  assurance  of  a  perfect  woman.’ 

Time,  that  brought  acquaintance  and  admiration  of  the  person,  but 
led  the  way  to  respect  for  abilities  and  honor  for  the  character.  I  loved 
her ;  yes,  I  believe  I  did  love  her.  I  do  n’t  believe  that  love  is  catch¬ 
ing,  for  if  so,  why  did  n’t  she  take  it,  too  ?  But  I  let  concealment - 

Well,  if  I  let  it  then,  I  will  let  it  alone  now.  If  she  was  young,  she 
was  not  so  young  as  I,  though  she  numbered  fewer  years. 

Time  sped,  and  after  getting  over  the  ‘  chills  ’  of  my  Elvira  fever, 
and  being  determined  to  have  a  wife,  if  I  took  my  friends,  and  thinking 
over  among  my  acquaintance  for  the  most  fitting  one,  I  remembered  one 
never  forgotten,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  many  years.  Forsan  et  haec 
dim  meminisse  juvabit.  This  slight  imprudence  brought  on  the  fever 
anew,  and  I  determined  to  see  her  again ;  and  the  next  day  posted  off 
to  the  neighboring  city.  It  was  evening  when  I  approached  her  house. 
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I  liad  previously  had  a  fine  dinner  at  the  T - House,  the  first  veni¬ 

son  of  the  season.  I  saw  a  lady  enter  a  coach.  Conjecturing  that  it 
was  she,  I  determined  to  follow  it,  which  I  did,  to  the  theatre.  I  was 
not  mistaken.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  man  of  some  fifty  years, 
who  had  recently  brought  hack  his  yellow  skin  from  the  Indies. 
Melinda  Frances  must  have  been  thirty.  She  still  wore  her  curled  hair 
‘  down  her  back,’  and  her  beauty  seemed  not  to  have  lost  by  time,  She 
did  not  notice  me ;  perhaps  knew  me  not,  for  time  had  turned  the 
smooth-cheeked  boy  into  a  man.  Inquiries  elicited  that,  though  having 
refused  many  offers,  she  was  still  single,  but  that  the  yellow  man  was 
an  old  admirer  and  a  present  suitor. 

"When  a  boy,  and  about  to  receive  a  whipping,  I  once  placed  a  book 
under  my  jacket,  and  another  somewhat  lower,  which  had  a  marvel¬ 
lous  effect  in  giving  me  fortitude  sufficient  to  bear  the  castigation  in  a 
becoming  manner.  On  this  occasion,  remembering  the  old  dodge,  I 
determined  to  try  the  same,  and  to  receive  the  blow,  if  it  came,  miti¬ 
gated  by  the  medium  of  Uncle  Sam.  I  therefore  immediately  returned 
home,  and  in  a  letter  of  some  length  introduced  my  business  in  a 
speedy  manner  ;  told  her  the  duration  of  the  incubation  of  my  love  ; 
reminded  her  that  we  neither  were  as  young  as  we  once  were  ;  my 
business  prospects  —  first-rate  on  paper ;  said  not  a  word  of  her  bank- 
director  papa  ;  begged  for  a  speedy  answer,  and  posted  it.  I  have  now 
before  me  the  hurried  copy,  scarcely  legible.  How  my  heart  beats  at 
the  perusal !  The  hopes  then  burning,  the  fears  long  since  realized  — 
why  is  my  breathing  now  restrained,  unless  I  did  love  her  ? 

She  was  no  coquette,  but  her  answer  was  ambiguous,  at  least  I  so 
conceived  it,  and  like  a  drowning  man,  I  jumped  at  a  straw.  Her 
second  answer  I  thought  laughed  at  my  eagerness.  Still  she  com¬ 
menced,  ‘  My  Dear - .’  Cruel  thoughtlessness  !  After  the  lapse  of 

so  many  years,  that  word  still  looks  Tantalus-like.  Two  daintily- 
written  notes  of  three  or  four  pages !  Why  were  not  some  of  the  words 
spelt  incorrectly,  or  even  _  a  blot  or  erasure,  that  I  might  think,  per¬ 
chance,  my  judgment  was  deceived  in  her !  She  should  not  have  writ¬ 
ten  a  line,  far  less,  as  she  did.  She  should  have  told  her  cook,  with 
hands  reeking  with  onions,  to  inclose  in  a  yellow  envelope  the  word  No, 
torn  from  a  newspaper  with  ragged  edges,  sealed  with  a  villainous  black 
wafer,  half-gushing  from  under  the  edge,  that  not  an  idea  of  her  might 
remain  to  gall  a  sensitive  heart. 

In  my  heart  are  two  shrines  for  female  sainthood.  In  one  is  niched 
the  ever-dear  image  of  her  that  bore  me,  who  solaced  my  youthful 
griefs  ;  but  who,  alas  !  could  not  receive  the  confidences  of  manhood  in 
her  heavenly  resting-place.  In  the  other  stands  the  sanctified  image  of 
my  love,  dead  to  me,  though  she  still  walks  the  world,  embalmed  hi  my 
memory,  garnered-up  as  a  type  of  female  loveliness  and  excellence  — 
the  impersonation  of  purity  and  —  who  dares  call  her  an  old  maid  in 
my  hearing  ? 

To  solace  my  griefs,  I  visited  the  Old  World,  and  spent  a  winter  in 
Paris.  I  had  rooms  with  a  milliner ;  please  ask  no  questions.  One 
day  she  said  that  a  lady-customer  had  informed  her  that  a  friend  pur¬ 
posed  giving  a  party  in  a  few  days,  but  that,  being  short  of  gentlemen, 
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had  requested  her  to  invite  six ;  hut  alas !  she  knew  almost  none,  and 
inquired  of  my  hostess  if  she  could  assist  her.  The  reply  was  that  she 
had  a  young  American ;  that  was  I.  ‘  Delightful !  Foreigners  are  so 
distingue.’ 

‘  Yes,  and  he  makes  such  charming  mistakes.  Last  week,  he  told 
the  servant  to  wash  his  tiroirs,  meaning  his  calepons,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  had  his  bureau-drawers  washed,  instead  of  his  articles  of  cloth¬ 
ing  !  Ha !  ha !  And  when  I  was  ill,  on  the  night  of  Mdme.  B.’s  party, 
with  the  head-ache,  and  could  not  go,  when  he  entered,  on  the  inquiry, 
naturally  enough,  where  I  was,  don’t  you  think  he  said,  ‘  Mdlle.  est 

accouchee,’  meaning,  poor  fellow,  to  say,  Mdlle.  est  couchec.  Mr.  G - 

inquired  whether  it  was  a  hoy  or  a  girl !  ’ 

c  Oh !  do  ask  him.  He  is  just  the  person  ;  he  will  make  such  sport.’ 

Thus  was  I  invited  to  the  party  of  Madame  T - .  There  was 

some  little  manoeuvring  faecessary.  I  was  requested  to  invite  some  of 
my  countrymen,  which  I  did.  The  evening  previous  to  the  party, 

Monsieur  X - ,  the  husband  of  my  hostess’s  customer,  called  and 

was  introduced  to  me,  and  I  then  went  with  him  to  his  house  and  was 
introduced  to  his  wife  ;  and  the  next  evening  I  went  with  my  friends 

to  the  party,  and  was  presented  to  Madame  T - ;  then  presented 

my  friends,  and  we  sat  down  upon  a  sofa  together.  All  were  engaged 
in  dancing,  and  not  a  lady  was  left.  Soon  a  dame  of  nearly  forty,  in 
gorgeous  attire,  entered,  and  took  a  vacant  seat  by  my  side.  In  a  few 
moments  I  had  asked  her  to  dance  the  next  polka  with  me,  was 
accepted,  and,  winking  to  my  friends,  moved  away.  Taking  the  hint, 
in  a  similar  manner  one  after  another  repeated  the  exercise  ;  and  the 
lady,  in  less  than  as  many  minutes,  found  herself  engaged  for  the  four 
next  dances.  Who  she  was,  we  knew  not,  and  she  knew  as  little  of 
us.  We  had,  it  seemed,  been  introduced  pretty  thoroughly  at  first,  so 
needed  no  subsequent  ones.  Well,  the  dances  were  danced,  and  we  saw 
no  more  of  the  lady.  A  week  after,  I  and  one  friend  only  received  a 
written  invitation  to  a  party  on  the  Boulevard  Possonaire  ;  went,  and 
found  it  was  our  dancer  of  the  previous  evening.  She  introduced  to 
me  her  daughter  of  eighteen  years  ;  by  all  odds  the  prettiest  girl  I  had 
seen  in  Paris,  and  during  the  evening,  I  danced  three  or  four  times  with 
her.  A  few  days  after,  how  was  I  astonished  to  receive  a  formal  offer 
of  the  hand  of  Mdlle.  Eugenie  T - ,  only  a  fortnight  out  of  the  con¬ 

vent,  where  her  youth  had  been  spent,  and  a  dowry  of  two  hundred 
thousand  francs.  She  was  the  beauty  of  the  ball,  the  daughter  of  the 
owner  of  a  celebrated  cafe  restaurant,  well  known  in  that  locality. 
But  my  destiny  was  not  yet  accomplished. 

One  good  effect  resulted.  A  semi-oblivion  shrouded  my  past  griefs, 
and  I  found  that  foreign  air  was  no  longer  necessary  as  a  stimulus  for 
a  mind  diseased.  Soota  after  I  seemed  to  be  running  the  gauntlet  through 
rows  of  ladies,  each  Y;  ith  some  potent  charm  raised  in  a  threatening 
attitude  against  my  heart.  Every  one  seemed  armed,  and  those  with¬ 
out  the  natural  armament  spoken  of  appeared  in  the  ranks  with  bor¬ 
rowed  locks,  teeth,  and  other  articles,  to  appear  equipped  as  the  law 
directs.  The  most  formidable  were  a  California  widow,  and  a  lady 
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with  a  husband  languishing  in  a  consumption.  ‘  Hedging  ’  in  matrimony 
seems  rather  small  business. 

Having  gone  so  long  unscathed  by  any  death-dealing  ball  —  the 
flesh-wounds  of  former  encounters  being  healed  —  it  came  at  last.  Lis¬ 
ten  to  my  sad  narrative  : 

It  was  a  ball,  sure  enough,  given  in  celebration  of  the  finishing  of 
the  education  of  sundry  and  divers  young  ladies,  who  at  that  time  were 
let  loose  upon  the  troubled  world,  after  having  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
term  of  years  daily  ridden  in  a  collecting  and  distributing  omnibus  fiom 

the  residences  of  their  respective  parents  to  the  house  of  Mme. - , 

extra  finisher  and  clear-starcher  of  young  ladies.  (The  publisher  re¬ 
spectfully  states  that  the  name  and  address  of  any  respectable  estab¬ 
lishment  will  be  here  inserted  in  subsequent  editions,  for  the  sum  of  five 
dollars  per  line  for  each  edition,  and  an  explanatory  and  inflammatory 
foot-note  appended,  of  any  reasonable  length,  for  the  farther  sum  of 
twenty-five  dollars. 

I  always  looked  upon  balls  as  a  sort  of  bazar,  where  were  collected 
a  great  variety  of  marriageable  wares — sometimes  indeed  present  par¬ 
ticiples  worn  —  where  every  article  was  held  up  to  view  in  the  best 
attitude,  and  in  its  most  appropriate  light.  I  had  long  known  the 
tricks  of  jockeys,  and  preferred  to  see  my  animal  before  being  harnessed, 
unchecked  and  uncurled,  where  Nature  might  show  itself,  rather  than 
when  led  out  by  a  knowing  one,  and  ‘  put  through  its  paces  ’  in  an  art¬ 
istic  manner.  The  reader  will  pardon  my  comparison,  induced  by  an 
up-town  aristocracy,  ex-green-grocer  lady’s  expressive  nomenclature  of 
her  daughter  after  the  latest  French  classification,  founded  on  the  fact 
of  a  week’s  stopping  at  Meurice’s,  in  Paris,  during  their  six  weeks’  tour 
in  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  England.  If 
she  had  not  designated  her  child  as  a  ‘  bel-le  fil-le  ’  in  her  attempts  at 
affiliation,  my  simile  would  never  have  existed. 

I  have  arrived  at  this  late  period  in  my  adventures  without  giving 
you  any  description  of  myself,  which  very  satisfactorily  proves  of  how 
little  importance  it  is  ;  but  one  particular  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
told.  My  inches  number,  including  boot-heels,  exactly  sixty-three  and 
seven-eighths.  Well,  at  this  party,  my  quizzical  friend  P - mali¬ 

ciously  introduced  me  to  Miss  Bertha  Maiden,  whose  conglutinated 
inches,  without  boot-heels,  not  then  fashionable,  were  hi  the  aggregate 
seventy-two  and  a  fraction.  Miss  Bertha  was  in  other  respects 
a  slim  individual,  dressed  in  a  tight-fitting  black  velvet.  Her  face  was 
rather  pretty,  of  the  petite  order.  At  a  ball,  one  must  dance,  and,  in 
consequence,  I  invited  her  to  join  in  the  polka,  and  away  hopped  sixty- 
two  and  seven-eighths  inches  in  tow  of  seventy-two  inches ;  and  that  is 
the  long  and  the  short  of  the  story,  as  far  as  that  evening  was  con¬ 
cerned,  save  and  except  the  laugh  of  P - and  other  friends  at  my 

expense,  and  an  introduction  to  Augusta,  Bertha’s  smaller  sister,  whose 
intelligent  countenance,  radiant  with  excitement,  had  drawn  my  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  whole  of  the  previous  evening.  Augusta  possessed 
grace  and  beauty  of  that  Oriental  type  supposed  to  be  almost  fabulous, 
which  is  pictured  as  characterizing  the  daughters  of  the  East.  Such 
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glorious  dark  eyes,  softly  beaming  from  between  her  long  curving  lash, 
beneath  a  brow  like  ivory !  This  was  the  charm  conspicuous  in  the 
constellation  that  conspired  to  make  up  the  entity..  We  danced  more 
than  once,  and  parted.  Some  months  after  we  again  met.  There  was 
that  same  sweetness  of  expression  that  so  pleased  me,  but  I  thought 
there  was  a  look  of  weakness  in  it !  Her  conversation  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  free  to  give  me  an  idea  of  her  mind. 

I  called  to  see  her.  The  tall  sister  I  found  was  ‘  spoken  for;’  but  so 
many  beaux  thronged  the  house,  that  I  never  once  got  an  opportunity  to 
peep  behind  the  curtain  of  reserve  that  concealed  her  inner  self  from 
my  gaze. 

One  scorching  day,  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  summer,  I.  sat, 
endeavoring  to  think  of  some  effectual  way  of  forgetting  the  heat,  and 
finally  concluded  to  write  a  note  to  Augusta,  and  blame  her  for  not 
attending  church  the  last  Sabbath  afternoon,  as  she  had  agreed,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  thunder-shower.  I  thought  that  I  would,  by  a  long 
prelude,  cause  her  to  wonder  what  the  letter  was  about,  till  the  closing 
sentence  or  a  subsequent  postscript  might  unfold  the  mystery.  As  you 
will  see,  the  latter  was  forgotten,  and  the  letter  which  eventuated  was 
as  follows : 

‘ Monday  morning,.  July  23. 

•  Mv  Hear  Miss  A - :  -  It  is  pretty  well,  is  it  not,  to  commence 

with  an  impertinence  ?  But  the  thing  is  done,  and  now  I’ll  stick  to  it. 

I  ’ll  profess  Quakerism  ;  for  they,  the  Friends,  are  allowed  to  do  what 
they  please,  say  what  they  wish,  with  the  sole  penalty  of  adhering  to 

it.  This  I  am  willing  to  do.  So - just  to  prove  that  I  ain’t  afraid, 

I  ’ll  repeat.  My  dear  Augusta  :  I  commenced  this  note  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  (I  presume  you  know  very  well  with  what  intention,  and  if  you 
do  n’t,  you  must  be  well  tired  out  in  waiting  ‘  for  to  disciver  ’  what  my 
intentions  are,  especially  when  it  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  how  many 
pages  more  it  will  be  -necessary  to  read  before  coining  to  the  point. 
Some  say  that  delays  are  dangerous,  and  others  that - but  no  mat¬ 

ter  ;  you  ’ll  find  it  all  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  or  somewhere  else. 
"Why,  therefore,  should  I  be  spending  the  time  in  writing  you  what  you 
either  already  know,  or  don’t  wish  to  learn,  evinced  by  your  not  hav¬ 
ing  searched  where  you  might  have  found  it  all,  and  probably  much 
more  ?  ’ 

‘  Let ’s  commence  again,  now,  all  fair.  My  dear  Miss  Augusta,  do  n’t 
be  in  a  fluster,  that  I  had  the  intention,  as  I ’ve  already  made  mention, 
to  tell  you  the  why —  and  I  came  very  nigh  letting  the  thing  out,  when 
•I  first  set  about  mending  my  pen  ;  and  after  that,  when  I  stuck  it  in 
the  ink,  and  thought  for  to  think. 

“Now,  surely,  was  ever  a  fellow  so  vexed, in  bis  life,  _ 

Except  with  that  horrible  person  what 's  called  a  wife? 

I ’ve  had  the  thing  twice  on  my  tongue  all  ready  to  pop  out, 

But  it ’s  down  the  wrong  way  and  never  has  got  out.’ 

‘How  I. beseech  you,  dear  lady,  by  all  the  things  that  were  ever 
heseeched  by,  do  n’t  be  in  a  passion.  Keep  cool,  if  the  thermometer 
is  at  eighty.  ‘  Do  n’t  let  your  angry  passions  rise  :  my  little  hands  ’  are 
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busy  writing  something  which  you  can  scarcely  read  with  your  eyes. 
However,  I  ’ll  try  again,  and  have  a  fair  page  for  a  fairy  person  to  — 
what  ?  Here  goes  :  ‘A  fair  field  and  no  favors.’ 

‘  My  dear  Miss  Augusta  : 

‘  There,  that  looks  well ;  something  like  a  commencement,  only  I 
do  n’t  quite  like  the  name.  The  Augusta  is  very  fine,  hut  the  handle 
to  it  —  Miss  —  decidedly  in  had  taste.  Fortunately,  every  thing  in 
this  world  is  transitory,  and  this  mundane  sphere  must  pass  away,  and 
what  I  object  to  is  changeable. 

‘  "Well,  that  is  all  true,  now  that  —  now  that  I  think  of  it. 

‘  But  one  does  not  generally  put  on  one  coat  over  another,  and  there 
is  a  time  when  having  taken  off  the  old,  one  stands  undecided  —  that 

is,  if  the  poor  devil  has  more  than  one — which  to  choose,  the  black  or 
the  gray. 

‘  If  we  should  act  thus  with  this  name  of  yours,  should  take  off  the 
great-coat,  the  jacket,  and  let  it  stand,  so  to  speak  —  and  I  desire  above 
all  things  to  be  delicate,  and  modest,  and  decorous,  and  polite,  and  cor¬ 
rect,  and  - but,  as  one  cannot  get  half  what  they  wish,  it ’s  no  use 

saying  more  than  half ;  and  therefore  I  ’ll  return  to  the  third  line  back, 
the  one  under  my  finger. 

‘  Having  taken  off  the  outer  garments,  we  ’ll  come  back  to  what  has 
before  been  ‘  hidden,  but  now  revealed,’  and  the  name  stands  out  in  its 
shirt-sleeves ;  and  now  I  think  I ’ve  really  got  a-going.  Here  is 
the  result  of  our  disrobing  and  unveloping.  My  dear  Augusta :  Even 
now  this  does  not  seem  right.  As  a  man  of  conscience  and  probity,  I 
can’t  go  on  in  error,  at  least  in  uncertainty.  That  adjective-pro- 
noun  ?  The  laws  of  ineum  and  tuum  were  made  long  before  those  of 
Lycurgus  or  Moses,  and  there  is  such  a  tiling  as  stealing ! 

*  Now  this  sheet  is  not  half  large  enough  for  me  to  say  how  glad  I 
should  be  to  be  able  to  say  *  My - ,’  and  therefore  I  wo  n’t  try  to  say 

it.  One  should  stick  to  the  truth.  What  a  pity  this  ‘  My  ’  was  n’t 

truth !  The  adhesion  would  be - 

‘  It  is  not  yet  known  how  much  ozone  there  is  in  the  atmosphere ;  and 
yet  it  is  known  to  exist  in  it.  Now,  till  that  question  is  settled,  how 
can  you  expect  me  to  say,  ignorant  as  I  am,  whether  adhesion  is  part 
of  me,  or  in  me,  or  around  me,  or  of  which  I  am  in  any  way  possessed ; 
how  can  you  expect  me  to  say  how  much  I  have  ?  It  is  evidently  ab¬ 
surd  ;  therefore  I  ’ll  go  on  with  all  the  truth  I  can  muster,  and  with  all 
sincerity. 

‘  Dear  Augusta  :  (that ’s  correct :) 

1  When  I  commenced,  I  thought,  or  really  had  something  to  say  to 
to  you.  Whether  I ’ve  said  it  I  know  not,  but  I  am  very  certain  that  I 
have  no  room  to  say  any  thing  more,  and  scarcely  that,  squeezed  down 
as  I  am  in  a  corner.  Still,  I  can  yet  say  that,  hot  as  it  is,  I  am  truly 
your  friend.’ 

This  letter  was  considered,  as  events  and  time  have  shown,  to  have 
a  rather  dubious  signification,  though.  I  had  written  more  as  a  matter 
of  sport  than  any  thing  else ;  certainly  with  no  especial  design  of  an 
amatory  character. 
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A  week  elapsed  before  it  was  determined  in  what  manner  it  should 
be  received,  and  then  it  was  resolved  to  meet  innuendo  by  innuendo,  and 
what  was  dubious  by  what  was  equally  doubtful.  You  shall  see  the 
result  in  the  following  letter  : 

‘Monday  morning,  Avg.  20. 

‘  My  dear  Fetekd  :  Do  I  presume  ?  I  think  not ;  for  have  I  not 
your  warrant  that  such  you  are,  or  at  least  were  ?  But  then  the  .tem¬ 
perature  was  some  degrees  warmer  than  at  present,  and  may  not  the 
ardor  of  your  friendship  have  abated  proportionally  ?  But  I  will  not 
think  so.  I  will  not  judge  your  friendship  thermometrically,  for  then  — 
oh  !  how  I  should  dread  winter  ?  Zero  !  —  terrible  !  It  gives  me  a 
chill  to  think  of  it,  and  so  I  will  dismiss  it ;  for  I  was  ever  averse  to 
frosty  weather,  frosty  people,  or  frost  in  any  thing  excepting  cream ; 
that  being  the  only  frozen  substance  I  ever  found  at  all  tolerable,  owing 
probably  to  its  unsubstantial  quality  or  quantity,  I  do  n’t  know  which ; 
but  still,  rather  more  I  presume  from  its  dissoluble  properties,  it  being 
the  only  tiling  that  ever  had  the  grace  to  melt  in  my  presence. 

‘  But  I  believe  I  am  digressing,  and  I  fear  I  have  receded  too  far  from 
my  subject — that  is,  if  I  had  one  —  ever  to  overtake  it.  But  no  matter. 
I  think  it  was  a  cold  one  :  it  must  have  been  friendship.  "Whew  !  it 
has  almost  frozen  my  fingers  while  writing  it ;  and  so  I  shall  let  it 
alone  until  it  thaws  ;  and,  although  sometimes  ‘  delays  are  dangerous,’ 
I  do  n’t  intend  to  wrait  till  it  all  evaporates,  but  obtain  the  essence  if 
possible  before  exhaling,  and  by  some  alchemical  process  of  distillation, 
to'  extract  —  what  ?  Ah !  the  spirits !  —  of  what  ?  the  spirits  of  friend¬ 
ship  ?  my,  -who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ?  I  must  be  getting 
transcendental,  or  else  really  spiritual,  so  I  will  leave  it  awhile  prepar¬ 
atory  to  its  transmutation. 

* I  have  an  idea  that  when  I  commenced  scribbling  I  had  a  question 
to  ask,  and  think  it  was  this  :  What  penalty,  Doctor,  do  you  think  0 
physician  would  merit  who,  calling  upon  a  person  unsolicited,  finding 
him  apparently  satisfied  of  the  healthy  state  of  each  limb,  and  also 
confident  that  not  more  than  the  ordinary  complement  has  fallen  to  his 
lot,  and  of  which  the  physician  is  also  cognizable ;  and  yet  who,  with¬ 
out  so  much  as  asking  leave,  ruthlessly  proceeds  to  lop  off  each  mem¬ 
ber,  until  the  poor  trunk  is  left  unsupported  ;  merely  because,  forsooth, 
they  did  not  please  his  fastidious  fancy,  and  that  too  without  the  power 
or  will  even  of  substituting  others  \  Why,  I  think  it,  and  so  must  you, 
the  most  wanton  piece  of  barbarity  ever  heard  of.  And  yet,  can  you 
believe  it  possible  that  in  this  civilized  country  there  is  a  physician  (one, 
too,  who  professes  to  be  my  friend)  that  has  been  guilty  of  a  parallel 
cruelty  to  me  ?  Though  I  must  confess  the  injury  to  be  a  nominal  one, 
yet  in  this  instance  it  is  none  the  less  real  for  that,  or  less  culpable 
either ;  inasmuch  as  he  has  had  the  inhumanity  to  sever  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  and  distinguishing,  and  indispensable  appendix  to  my  name, 
because  he  did  not  like  it ;  thus  leaving  me,  comparatively,  as  badly 
off  as  that  mutilated  patient,  with  but  this  insignificant  appellation  — r- 
Augusta.  Too  bad,  is  it  not  ? 

‘  But  I  am  determined  to  have  the.  wrong  redressed,  and,  in  lieu,  have 
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one  I  fancy  more,  or  else  regain  the  one  I  have  lost,  which,  in  candor, 
will  most  pxohahly  to  Your  friend  still 

‘Always  remain,  Maiden/ 

This  is.  an  answer,  dear  reader,  that  jumped  with  my  fancy,  and  I 
jumped  with  joy  on  its  reception.  Surely  that  girl  is  worth  knowing. 
There  is.  something  there  not  every  day  seen  —  wit  as  well  as  heauty  ! 
She  is  fully  up  to  the  mark.  Handles  the  pen  in  a  masterly  manner. 

I  was  always  partial  to  beautiful  chirograpliy,  especially  of  a  feminine 
stamp.  And  here,  too,  were  graceful  sentences,  choice  words,  and 
pretty  conceits.  Such  skillful  parries,  dexterous  lunges,  yet  still  keep¬ 
ing  herself  well  in  guard.  I  must  acknowledge  myself  hit.  Cupid, 
you  scamp  !  you  showed  but  the  feather  of  your  dart  and  kept  concealed 
its  barbed  point. 

I  never  saw  any  weakness  of  mind  in  that  face  after  this  letter.  Per¬ 
fect  symmetry  gives  this  idea.  The  strength  of  the  leopard  is  forgotten 
when  noticing  his  graceful  outline  and  easy  carriage. 

As  may  he  imagined,  I  speedily  answered  the  above  epistle ;  hut  the 
sentiments  which  animated  me  when  writing  it  were  far  different  from 
those  which  I  had  felt  when,  as  a  relief  from  ennui ,  I  had  concocted 
the  former.  Several  passages  might  now  be  omitted  could  they  he 
spared  without  marring. 

‘September  6. 

‘  Dear.  Augusta  :  Certainly  I  am  not  already  in  error.  No  !  That 
was  definitely  settled  in  your  —  no,  my  last.  Therefore  I  may  go  on 
without-  any  hesitation.  But  why  go  on  ?  "What  more  is  to  he  said  ? 
These  two  words  seem  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter.  Yet  there  is  a  vote 
of  thanks  due  for  a  most  dainty  and  delectable  epistle  that  came  with 
‘great  speed’  to  my  dwelling,  or  perhaps,  which  maybe  in  better  taste, 
an  expression  of  the  sentiments  which  its  reception  created.  But  why 
attempt  that  which  is  sure  to  prove  a  failure  ?  Better  far  talk  of - 

c  The  very  little  one  consults  the  happiness  of  one’s  friends  or  associ¬ 
ates  !  This  would  be  made  manifest  to  you  could  you  hear  the  ear- 
piercing  voice  which  for  several  dap  has  been  exercised  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  house  upon  poor  Casta  Diva.  But  this  is  a  sin  of  commission. 
One  of  neglect  could  be  adduced,  if  necessary,  in  the  neglect  to  inform 
a  friend  of  any  *  happy  event  ’  that  was  about  to  occur,*  and  thus  de¬ 
priving  one  of  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  it.  Do  you  like  wedding- 
cake  ? 

‘  But  for  something  a  trifle  serious.  I  have  spent  some  of  my  leisure 
in  reading  Macaulay’s  History,  about  which  such  an  ado  is  just  now 
being  made.  It  is  truly  quite  interesting.  It  seems  to  be  a  tale 
‘  founded  on  fact ;  ’  anything  rather  than  a  stupid  history  such  as  we 
have  been  made  to  believe  by  all  works  anterior  to  this  that  such  com¬ 
pilations  must  he.  It  only  proves  one  tiling,  one  that  I  have  vainly 
endeavored  to  make  my  friends  believe,  but  one  which  the  world  is 
beginning  now  to  credit,  namely,  that  dullness  and  stupidity  are  not 


♦  The private  marriage  of  hersistor  Beetiia. 
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requisites  for  or  indicative  of  •wisdom.  Perhaps  you  may  have  seen  a 
newspaper  paragraph  which  states,  the  gravest  bird  was  an  owl,  and 
the  most  sedate  animal  an  ass.  If  you  have  n’t,  you  may ;  if  you  do  n’t, 
it ’s  no  matter ;  if  you  did  —  then  what  ? 

‘  A  pretty  character  Macaulay  gives  to  the  great  men  of  olden  time. 
According  to  him,  there  is  not  one,  scarcely,  that  is  not  execrable ; 
even  poor  Penn  is  made  out  to  he  a  worldling  and  a  man  devoid  of* 
principles.  This  is  posthumous  reputation  —  that  which  so  many  seek 
for,  and  ardently  aspire  to.  The  Loed  deliver  us  from  it !  I  should 
he  glad  to  compromise,  to.have  a  little  expectation  while  living,  and  to 
be  forgotten  before  the  grass  grows  green  over  my  head. 

‘  How  illy  an  historian  is  able  to  judge  the  characters  of  the  great 
personages  in  life’s  drama!  Certain  wrong  acts  —  as  events  have 
shown  them  to  have  been  —  have  been  committed  by  a  person,  and  the 
writer  at  once  makes  the  reputation  of  the  doer  for  eternity.  Hence¬ 
forth  his  character  is  infamous.  The  writer  can  see  only  the  event  and 
its  consequences,  but  the  intention,  which  is  the  only  proof  of  the  moral 
character,  is  hidden. 

‘  Now,  the  point  of  all  this  tirade  about  history,  and  great  men,  and 
writers,  is  this  —  if  you  don’t  see  the  relation,  I  exceedingly  regret  it  — 
that  the  intention  is  to  be  looked  at  in  all  things,  and  actions  should 
be  judged  by  them  only.  You  should  first  find  out  my  intentions  —  to 
make  the  matter  personal  —  I  trust  I  do  n’t  make  it  imp-personal  — 
and  then  you  can  judge.  Now,  my  intentions  were,  when  I  sat  down  to 
write  this  note,  to  make  it  interesting ;  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  should  be 
judged  by  those  intentions.  You  understand  the  ‘  p’int,’  if  you  do  n’t 
appreciate  the  logic  ?  (Turn  over.) 

‘  ‘  Tum-overs,’  when  stuffed  with  apple,  used  to  be  considered  quite 
good  to  my  boyish  taste,  but  I  am  afraid  that  a  more  critical  taste  will 
find  them  otherwise. 

‘  I  have  arrived  at  the  last  page,  and  am  well  cramped  up  for  room, 
as  you  see,  and  have  not  succeeded  in  seizing  upon — was  it  the  real¬ 
ity  or  the  idea  ?  —  the  ‘  spirits  of  friendship’  which  you  forwarded  in 
yours.  I  am  really  afraid  that,  from  its  exceedingly  volatile  character, 
it  may  entirely  escape  me  !  This  is  the  more  probable  as  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  such  subtle  qualities,  that  one  might  possess  it,  and  be  ignor¬ 
ant  not  only  of  its  value,  but  even  of  his  good  [fortune  itself.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  but  another  name  for  ozone,  though  I  never 
heard  of  any  one’s  dying  in  consequence  ;  not  even  Damon  or  Pythias, 
who  are  said  to  have  taken  it  the  same  way.  I  am  tempted  to  believe 
that  it  is  only  a  ghost  in  which  school-girls  are  apt  to  trust,  but  which, 
when  older,  is  perceived  to  be  a  mere  delusion.  It  is  a  mere  shadow ; 
well,  if  it  is  a  shadow,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  is  a 
substance  which  causes  it.  True,  there  is  that  difficulty  against  the 
supposition.  No  ;  I  have  it.  The  country  is  safe !  Friendship  is 
the  shadow  of  Love.  The  spirit  of  Friendship  must  be  Love  itself  ; 
the  only  spirit  connected  therewith  ;  an  ardent  spirit  that  stupefies  the 
head  and  warms  the  heart.  Shadows  are  cold,  and  no  wonder  your 
fingers  are  chilled.  But  you  are  not  the  first,  that  neglecting  the  sub¬ 
stance,  has  sought  the  shadow.  Now,  I  trust  that  you  will  learn  by 
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experience,  and  will  now  mind  what  you  take  hold  of ;  so  do  n’t  hurn 
your  fingers. 

‘  You  know  how  fond  people  are  of  giving  advice  !  I  am  so  delighted 
at  having  the  opportunity,  that  with  it  I  must  leave  off.  I  might  give 
you  as  another  reason,  that  the  lady  who  informed  me  that  it  was  time 
to  go,  might  also  say  it  was  time  to  stop. 

‘  Truly  your  friend.’ 

This  was  considered,  as  I  afterward  learnt,  to  he  pushing  the  matter 
a  little  too  far,  and  no  response  followed.  Several  weeks  elapsed  with¬ 
out  reply  or  any  allusion  made  to  the  existence  of  any  correspondence 
between  us,  although  we  frequently  met.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
an  invitation  from  Augusta  to  join  some  friends  upon  a  party  of 
pleasure,  gave  an  opportunity  to  her  for  an  allusion  to  the  still  unan¬ 
swered  note. 

From  this  period  we  were  upon  terms  of  intimacy;  scarcely  an 
evening  but  found  us  together,  and  time  showed  new  charms  and  new 
excellencies.  I  never  lost  the  impression  that  these  early  letters  made. 
The  ability  that  was  so  evident  in  them,  I  considered  far  more  valuable 
than  the  acknowledged  charms  which  had  rendered  their  fair  possessor 
a  belle  of  the  ward  in  which  she  dwelt. 

Semi-weekly  visits  wrere  interspersed  with  day  engagements,  and 
rapidly  growing  more  and  more  protracted. 

One  evening  a  young  man — certainly  not  very  old  —  might  have 
been  seen  about  one  o’clock,  standing  on  the  comer  of  a  street  in  this 
city,  engaged  in  writing  by  the  dim  flicker  of  a  street-lamp.  If  one 
looked  over  his  shoulder,  he  might  read,  if  the  writing  was  legible,  the 
following  lines : 

‘  The  word  is  spoken.  Now  for  ever, 

Ever  to  my  heart  she’s  bound ; 

And  naught  can  come  on  earth  to  sever, 

The  chain  so  strongly  thrown  around. 

*  And  rolling  years  shall  come  to  test 
The  bonds  thus  forged  on  high  ; 

But  Time  shall  only  find  them  blest. 

And  harmless  pass  them  by. 

‘  From  Friendship’s  sterling  ore, 

That  precious  chain  was  riven ; 

True  Merit  formed  the  links ; 

Love  rivets  them  in  heaven.’ 

I  can  testify  that  this  young  man  arrived  home  safe  that  night,  doubt 
it  who  may. 

A  few  months  elapsed,  and  if  our  love  did  not  grow  Avarmer,  the 
weather  did.  I  have  a  dim  remembrance  of  a  few  friends  collected  in 
a  parlor,  a  few  tears,  and  cake,  and  wine,  and  a  minister ;  a  short 
silence ;  the  corns  impressed  by  the  light  patent-leather,  seemed  to 
throb  audibly ;  then  we  were  put  into  a  carriage  and  hustled  out  of 
the  city,  The  thermometer  during  the  week  following,  was  not  for  a 
moment  lower  than  ninety-five,  and  soared  even  to  one  hundred  and 
two.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  thing  interesting  in  this,  but  I 
mention  it. 
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Years  have  passed  away ;  I  have  written,  no  more  poetry ;  even  this 
has  heen  so  long  -written,  that  till  tills  last  postscript,  the  pale  ink  will 
scarcely  permit  it  to  he  read :  my  epistolary  communications  are 
principally  confined  to  transmitting  my  yearly  hills.  In  fact,  I  think 
you  would  scarcely  know  your  young  doctor  of  so  many  years  ago ;  hut 
if  you  will  come  and  see  me,  I  will  show  you  my  babies ;  one  has 
just  put  his  finger  in  my  inkstand. 

The  aphorism  with  which  this  narrative  is  commenced,  I  have 
found  to  he  true.  The  reason  is,  that  a  wife  and  family  is  a  balance- 
wheel,  restraining  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  preventing  excesses,  and 
enabling  the  force  of  manhood  to  he  directed  to  some  useful  result. 
To  a  physician,  matrimony  is  particularly  essential  to  success.  It 
keeps  him  where  a  doctor  should  always  he  found  —  at  home.  A.  K.  0. 
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itloral  ©ales. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Chapter  i. —  The  Arrival. 
have  you  ever  travelled  in  the  western  part  of 
o  our  New  England  States?  Have  you,  during  ihe 
jn^,,le.r  months,  forsaken  the  city,  and  sought  for 
jer?1"a‘r  and  mountain  scenery  among  the  wild  hills 
Jtu.'h‘re?  Have  you  explored  the  glens,  climbed  the 
lnji  looked  over  the  precipices  of  those  wonderful 


“  giant  hills” — and  have  you  found  in  their  midst,  like  a 
bird  in' her  nest,  the  retired,  beautiful  village  of  B.,  where 
repose  and  retirement  seem  to  have  taken  possession,  and 
the  bustle  and  noise  of  business  never  come?  Have  you 
done  all  this?  If  so,  you  need  only  be  told,  that  the  scene 
of  the  following  story  is  laid  somewhere  about  these  wild 
scenes,  and  that  the  little  village,  nestled  among  the  hills, 
is  the  one  where  our  tale  commences. 

The  Sabbath-like  stillness,  which  generally  pervaded 
the  quiet  village  of  B.,  was,  one  morning,  disturbed  by 
the  entrance  into  the  town  of  a  handsome  travelling  car¬ 
riage,  drawn  by  four  elegant  horses,  and  with  driver  and 
footman  in  livery.  The  fanners  wondered  what  English 
family  of  distinction' had  come  to  honor  the  humble  vil¬ 
lage  inn,  the  children,  looking  from  the  window  of  their 
school-room,  forgot  their  books,  ami  watched  the  carriage, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  veritable  coach  and  four  in  which  the 
beautiful  Cinderella  rqde  to  the  ball,  and  even  the  school 
mistress  stopped  a  moment  in  the  recitation,  to  gaze  on 
the  new  comer.  The  carriage  slopped  at  the  inn,  and  a 
young  lady,  richly  dressed,  stepped  from  it,  and  with  the 
semleman,  who  accompanied  her,  entered  th^house.  The 
host,  scarcely  less  surprised  than  ihe|  school  girls,  at  the 
equipage  and  livery,  presented  himself,  anti  showed  the 
new  coiners  into  the  best  parlor,  where,  quite  at  their 
ease,  they  ordered  supper,  and  informed  the  good  man  that 
they  should  want  the  best  rooms  in  his  house;  and  that  if 
they  were  pleased,  it  would  he  some  time  before  they  left 
B.  Ail  these  directions,  and  the  lone  in  which  the  lady, 
— for  she  seemed  to  he  the  principal  in  the  matter, — gave 
the  orders,  impressed  the  host  with  a  high  idea  of  the 
importance  of  his  guests,  and  he  hastened  away  to  put 
their  commands  in  execution,  delighted  at  the  prospect 
of  having  such  great  people  in  his  house. 

The  lady,  throwing  herself  upon  ihe  sofa,  and  calling 
her  brother  to  her,  said — 

“  Well,  Frank,  is  not  this  delightful  ?  Could  we  find  a 
more  charming  spot  in  which  to  jocate  ourselves  for  a  few 
weeks?  I  have  heard  so  much  said  of  the  scenery  about 
here — and  such  rides  as  we  shall  have  !  Of  course,  there 
will  be  no  society  for  us,  but  I  understand  Mr.  Fitzroy  is 
coming  here  to  sketch,  and  we  shall  see  a  great  deal  of 
him.” 

Thus  Flora  McDonald  expressed  her  satisfaction ;  and 
her  brother,  some  years  younger  than  herself,  seemed  quite 
as  well  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  trout  fishing,  and  hunt¬ 
ing  with  Fitzroy,  an  old  friend  of  his.  Strange  that  a 
beautiful  and  admired  city  belle,  for  such  Flora  McDonald 
was,  should  choose  so  retired  a  place  for  her  retreat;  but 
she  was  weary  of  city  Batterers  and  hoped  to  find  some¬ 
thing  here,  in  the  scenery  and  the  expected  society  of 
Fitzroy,  more  agreeable. 

1  must  tell  my  readers  that  Flora  was,  by  no  means,  the 
noble,  high-minded  woman,  who  enjoys  the  lovely  and 
the  wild  iti  Nature,  merely  for  its  own  sake.  She  held  no 
common  union  with  Nature,  farther  than  to  enjoy  an  ex¬ 
cursion  with  a  pleasant  companion,  as  she  would  enjoy 
attending  a  ball.  She  listened  not  to  the  teachings  of  its 
manifold  voices;  and  the  sigli  of  the  winds  in  the  forest, 
the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  ocean,  the  song  of  the  birds,  and 
the  lulling  murmur  of  brooks,  spoke  no  word  to  her;  she 
never  asked  their  meaning,  nor  dreamed  that,  would  she 
listen  to  them,  she  might  hear  them  say  to  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  her  heart — “  Peace,  be  still.” 

In  short,  Flora  McDonald  was  a  vain,  selfish  woman. 
Admirers  and  lovers  had  surrounded  her  almost  from  child¬ 
hood,  but  she  cared  only  for  their  admiration.  As  yet 
she  had  seen  but  one  whose  heart  she  would  have  valued, 
and  that  one  laid  it  not  at  her  feet.  lie  alone  resisted  the 
power  of  wealth,  beauty  and  fashion;  for  he  saw  that  the 
woman's  true  andnobleheartwas  wanting.  James  Fitzroy, 
was  in  person,  manners  and  heart,  one  of  Nature’s  noble¬ 
men.  With  a  large  fortune,  which  he  only  valued  as  it 
enabled  him  to  gratify  his  tastes  for  the  fine  arts,  himself 
an  amateur  painter  and  an  acknowledged  poet,  he  had 
spent  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  at  Rome,  in  the  study 
of  the  great  masters.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  there 
became  the  star  of  the  literary  circles,  and  no  less  a  fa¬ 
vorite  with  the  ladies.  There,  too,  he  met  Flora,  at  that 
time,  the  belle  of  the  season,  and  the  proud  beauty  would 
have  given  all  the  attentions  of  her  admirers  to  have  se¬ 
cured  Fitzroy’s  homage,  perhaps  because  he  was  the  first 
that  had  resisted  her  power.  lie  was,  however,  to  be  some 
weeks  at  B.,  and  perhaps  the  indifference  which  he  exhibit¬ 
ed  at  a  city  patty,  will  vanquish  under  the  charms  of 
country  intercourse.  We  shall  see. 

Chapter  ii. — A  New  Beau. 

It  seems  as  if  a  new  spirit  of  life  and  energy  had  enter¬ 
ed  the  village  of  B.,  since  the  McDonalds  arrived.  The 
excitement  of  their  first  appearance  had,  to  be  sure,  worn 


|  away,  but  it  was  followed  by  other  feelings  of  admiration 
!  and  wonderment  at  the  exploits  of  the  New  York  belle, 
|  as  the  village  girls  called  Flora.  Every  morning,  with 
her  brother  for  an  escort,  if  he  felt  inclined,  amf  if  not, 
alone,  did  Flora  mount  her  spirited  black  horse,  and  gal¬ 
lop  through  the  village.  She  was  a  magnificent  horsewo¬ 
man,  and  her  fine  figure  never  appeared  to  such  advantage, 
as  when  in  the  saddle.  The  habit,  hat  and  feather,  too, 
added  not  a  little  to  the  effect,  and  it  was  not  strange  that 
all  eyes  followed  her,  as  she  passed. 

One  morning,  the  villagers  noticed  that  another  gentle¬ 
man  took  the  place  oi  her  brother  as  an  escort,  a  gentle¬ 
man  whose  figure  and  graceful  riding  made  him  a  suita¬ 
ble  companion  for  Flora.  The  village  girls  remarked  that 
they  had  never  seen  so  happy  an  expression  on  the  face 
of  the  fair  horse-woman,  and,  as  she  frequently  turned  to 
address  a  remark  to  her  companion,  they  shrewdly  guess¬ 
ed  that  the  cause  of  her  happiness  was  to  be  found  in  the 
charm  of  his  presence.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  gentleman 
was  no  other  than  the  admired  Fitzroy,  who,  surprised  at 
finding  his  New  York  acquaintances  in  this  obscure  vil- 
lage,  had  gladly  accepted  Flora's  invitation  to  accompany 
her  in  her  rides. 

“  Have  you  ever  been  to  one  of  the  village  fairs  ?” 
asked  Fitzroy,  one  morning,  of  bis  fair  companion,  as 
they  were  quietly  pacing  along  a  mountain  road.  “I  un¬ 
derstand  there  is  to  be  one  to-morrow,  and  that  they  are 
to  have  a  dance  upon  the  green,  in  the  true  English  fash¬ 
ion.” 

“A  dance  !  How  very  amusing  !  Is  it  possible  these 
girls  know  how  to  dance?  I  had  supposed  they  confined 
their  talents  to  making  butter  and  cheese,”  was  the  reply 
of  Flora,  who  seemed  to  think  it  supremely  ridiculous 
that  the  village  girls  should  form  any  such  plan  for  en¬ 
joyment. 

“  Then  I  assure  you,  you  were  quite  mistaken,”  re¬ 
joined  Fitzroy,  whose  indignation  was  roused  by  this  con¬ 
temptuous  remark,  “These  simple  village  girls  have  a 
natural  grace  about  them,  which  no  dancing  master  can 
give;  and  I  doubt  whether  you  ever  meet  with  a  more 
picturesqe  and  charming  sight,  than  a  band  of  country 
lads  and  lasses,  dancing  a  country  dance.” 

“  Then  I  presume  you  intend  to  go  to  the  fair,  and  proba¬ 
bly  will  sketch  the  scene!”  was  the  reply  of  Flora.  The 
tone  of  vexation  in  which  this  sentence  was  uttered,  show¬ 
ed  that  she  felt  annoyed  by  Fitzroy’s  admiration  of  a  “  sim¬ 
ple  country  girl.” 

“  I  most  certainly  shall  gn,  for  I  love  these  rural  gath¬ 
erings;  but  I  shall  not  sketch  the  scene,  as  I  intend  to 
take  part  in  it.” 

1  rue  to  his  word,  the  next  day  found  Fitzroy  wending 
his  way  from  the  inn  towards  the  village  fair?  and,  grange 
to  say,  with  him  were  Frank  McDonald  and  his  scornful 
sister.  At  one  end  of  the  village,  there  was  a  “perfect 
little  gem  of  a  hill,”  entirely  overgrown  with  laurels  and 
evergreens.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  an  extensive  lawn, 
shaded  by  a  few  magnificent  elm  trees,  and  the  rendzvous 
for  young  men  and  maidens,  who  always  in  their  walks, 
visited  this  charming  spot.  On  the  present  occasion, 
branches  of  evergreens  had  been  taken  to  form  an  exten¬ 
sive  bower,  under  which  the  pretty  village  girls  were  sel¬ 
ling  refreshments,  and  all  those  articles  for  which  fairs 
are  distinguished. 

“  Certainly  you  must  acknowledge  they  have  displayed 
some  taste  in  their  saloon.  It  looks  like  a  retreat  for 
wood-nymphs,  does  it  not  V*  was  the  exclamation  of  Fitz¬ 
roy,  as  they  approached  the  bower. 

“  Who  is  that  lovely  queen  of  the  woods?”  interrupted 
Frank,  as  ayounggirl  about  sixteen,  with  a  straw  hat,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves,  emerged  from  the 
bovver. 

“  Oh,  that  is  the  village  favorite,  Rose  Atherton,”  re¬ 
plied  a  young  man,  to  whom  the  question  was  addressed. 

“And  no  wonder,  with  such  a  face,  and  such  a  name, 
that  she  should  be  a  favorite,”  thought  Fitzroy  to  him¬ 
self,  and  his  eye  followed  the  lovely  girl,  as  she  passed 
along  through  the  trees. 

Flora,  too,  looked  at  the  village  belle,  for  such  they 
called  her,  but  with  a  far  different  impression — a  look  in 
which  something  of  scorn,  and  something  of  envy  was 
blended. 

The  dance  commenced  just  os  the  sun  sank  beneath  the 
horizon.  Happy  faces,  blooming  with  youth  and  health, 
told  how  much  the  young  girls  enjoyed  the  scene.  Flora 
looked  on  with  discontent.  She  was  unknown ; 
and  while  the  eyes  of  all  the  spectators  were  rivetted 
upon  the  picturesque  scene,  she  wished  herself  elsewhere. 
She  felt  the  need  of  herself  being  the  object  of  attraction, 
and  proposed  to  Fitzroy  to  return  home,  and  take  a  ride 
over  the  hills.  But  he  had  resolved  to  mingle  in  the 
dance,  and  as  Flora  knew  no  country  dances,  he  was  scon 
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8een  lending  the  lovely  Rose,  to  whom  it  seems,  he  in¬ 
troduced  himself.  As  soon  as  the  dance  was  over,  Hose 
approached  to  where  Flora  sat,  and  begged  her,  though  a 
stranger,  to  join  in  the  festivities. 

Envy  it  might  have  been,  pride  it  certainly  war,  that 
called  up  so  scornful  an  expression  on  the  face  of  the  New 
York  beauty,  as  the  gentle  Rose  gave  her  the  invitation. 
Scornfully  she  started  from  her  seat,  and  saying — “  No! 
I  never  dance  these  country  dances;  I  dislike  them  ex¬ 
tremely,”  she  left  the  fair,  and  returned  to  her  rooms, 
not  accompanied  by  Fitzroy.  Me  was  too  noble  in  his 
sentiments,  to  hear  such  words  without  indignation,  and 
liis  manner  plainly  showed  which  he  regarded  as  the  true 
lady. 

That  night  Flora  McDonald  returned  to  her  solitary 
room,  with  more  than  usual  dissatisfaction  at  work  in  her 
heart.  Dissatisfied  with  herself,  with  her  fate,  and,  more 
than  all,  with  the  pretty  girl  who  had  so  unwittingly  given 
offence  by  taking  Fitzroy  from  her.  But  she  was  not  one 
to  he  ha  tiled  by  a  simple  country  lass,  nor  did  she.  intend 
that  Fitzroy  should  again  leave  her  for  Rose.  The  rides 
she  had  with  him  were  to  her  the  pleasantest  part  of  the 
day,  and  why  not  extend  them  the  next  day-?  An  excur¬ 
sion  would  certainly  he  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this, 
and  she  resolved  to  propose  to  her  brother  and  Fitzroy, 

to  go  to  the  Falls  of - ,  about  thirty  miles  distant. 

They  could  go  on  horseback,  and  Fitzroy,  would,  of 
course,  accompany  them,  as  he  had  long  been  wishing  to 
visit  the  Falls. 

This  was  the  plan  which  was  proposed,  as  soon  as  l he 
young  men  returned  from  the  fair,  and  which  was  readily 
acceded  to,  particularly  by  Frank,  who  had  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  sister  of  a  college  friend  visiting  in  B.f 
whom  he  wished  to  invite.  Let  us  see  how  the  plan  suc¬ 
ceeded.  ( To  be  Continued.)  m.  w.  i>. 
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For  the  Cojnjaiiiuo. 

A  TISSUE-PAPER  PARTY. 

By  Mrs.  J.  D.  Chaplin, 

Aunt  Betsy  Green’s  cottage  had  been  burnt  to 
ashes  by  the  carelessness  of  a  hiz  v  Irishman,  who, 
while  sawing  wood  iu  the  shed,  had  dropped  his 
pipe  into  a  box  of  shaviugs. 

While  the  embers  were  still  smoking  the  young 
ladies  of  the  village,  who  were  greatly  interested 
in  good  old’-  Aunt  Betsy,”  were  collecting  niouey 
to  rebuild  the  little  house. 

At  four  o'clock,  a  dozen  large  school-girls 
rushed  into  the  sitting-room  of  the  finest  house 
in  town,  the  foremost  of  the  group  exclaiming  to 
a  lady  who  sat  there,— 

”0  mamma!  we  had  just  planned  a  little  Fair 
to  help  rebuild  Aunt  Betsy's  cottage,  and  now 
Jess  I-ce  says  the  ‘old  young  ladies’  are  to  have 
one,  and  that  we  arc  too  young  to  plan  a  Fairnud 
be  successful,  but  that  we  may  lave  a  tableau; 
l  may  be  Kebecca  at  the  well— standing  behiud  a 
pile  of  old  stones  dipping  lemonade  out  of  a 
water-pail— pho!” 

"We  could  have  a  calico  party;  but  Aunt  Bet¬ 
sy  doesu’t  want  a  lot  of  ijuiini/  calico  dresses,” 
said  another  of  the  girls. 

"Suppose  then  we  give  some  new  entertain¬ 
ment,”  said  the  lady.  "Let  me  see— I  tliiuk  you 
could  have  a  tissue-paper  party.  Yes,  and  dress 
like  the  patterns  iu  the  city  wiudows.  Tissue 
comes  in  all  colors  and  shades,  and  you  can  make 
your  waists  over  thin  cloth,  aud  loop,  or  tlouucc 
or  plait  your  skirts  to  your  taste.  You  can  get 
all  the  ideas  you  please  from  fashion-plates  or 
friends,  but  the  work  should  be  your  own.  I 
will  give  you  my  parlors,  bccauso  they  arc  tlio 
largest  in  town,  and  your  mothers,  I  am  sure, 
will  join  in  getting  up  a  supper.  You  can  sell 
tickets,  aud  at  the  close  of  the  party  we  will  have 
au  auction  and  sell  off  the  paper  dresses.” 

Mrs.  Mead  now  saw  a  shy  little  girl  peeping 
over  the  shoulders  of  those  in  t!,o  rear  of  the 
group,  her  gray  eyes,  which  were  shaded  by  long 
dark  ladies,  full  of  eager  interest. 

"Oh,  there  is  Ho)*!  she  must  share  iu  this 
party,  too,”  said  the  lady. 

"I  haven't  any  tissue-paper,  and  I  haven’t  any¬ 
one  to  show  me,”  whispered  the  little  girl. 

"But  you  shall  hyve  both,  my  child,”  said  the 
lady,  kindly.  "I  will  see  to  that.” 

Hope  Morris  was,  until  within  a  year  or  so, 
a  stranger  among  these  girls,  her  parents,  who 
were  English,  having  died  in  the  place  a  few 
months  before,  leaving  this  one  child.  The  towns¬ 
people  had  been  very  kind  duriugthe  long  months 
of  their  illness,  aud  when  death  came,  had  buried 
them  decently  in  the  new  cemetery. 

But  there  was  no  home  for  j»oor  little  Hope. 
Every  lady  who  loved  little  girls  seemed  to  be 
supplied  with  them;  so  after  a  great  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion  aud  many  regrets,  she  was  sent  to  the 
almshouse  with  the  understanding  that  Mr. 
Greenly,  the  keeper,  should  take  her  into  his 
own  family,  till  inquiries  could  be  made  for  her 
relatives  iu  England. 

A  year  had  gone  by.  No  relatives  had  ap¬ 
peared  to  claim  her,  so  she  remained  with  Mr. 
Greenly  and  came  down  to  the  public  school. 
Everybody  said,  "It’s  too  bad ;”  but  no  one  made 
it  any  better.  The  only  persons  in  town  who  did 
all  they  could  to  brighten  her  dull  life  were  her 
class-mates  at  school.  They  were  always  kind 
to  her,  and  never  made  her  feel  that  she  was  a 
[Kvor-hoiiso  child. 

The  tissue-paper  party  was  kept  secret— almost 
—while  Mrs.  Mead  held  mysterious  meetings 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoon  iu  the 
great  spare  chamber  over  her  parlor. 

The  store-keeper  wondered  why  she  wanted 
such  quantities  of  tissue-paper  as  she  ordered 
from  Boston;  and  the  "old  young  ladies"  (that 
meant  all  above  eighteen  and  out  of  school) 
laughed  and  said,— 

"Those  children  arc  making  paper  flowers,  no 
donbt,  for  our  Fair,  but  noliody  will  buy  them." 

But  one  day,  long  before  the  "old  young  ladies” 
were  ready  for  their  Fair,  the  "young  young  la¬ 
dies”  were  out  in  full  feather,  selling  tickets  for 
“a  social  gathering  at  Mrs,  Mead’s.” 

And  the  few  parents  who  wero  in  the  secret 
aided  in  the  sale,  till  one  hundred  and  forty  bright 
silver  quarters  glittered  iu  it  drawer  Iu  that  line 
guest-chamber.  The  friends  of  Mrs.  Mead  were, 
of  course,  glad  to  go  to  the  party,  and  many 
young  people  and  old  who  had  never  seen  her 


tine  house  would  have  been  w  illing  to  give  three 
bright  quarters  to  gft  into  it. 

Well,  the  happy  night  came  at  last,  and  the 
guests,  as  they  arrived,  were  informed  that  every¬ 
one  must  wear  a  tissue-pa|iei  neck-tie,  badge,  or 
apion,  which  they  would  buy  of  two  young  ladies 
ill  the  upper  front  hall. 

Of  course  this  made  a  great  deal  of  fun.  Old 
Squire  Walton  walked  solemnly  into  the  parlor 
with  a  pink  paper-ribbon  badge  in  his  button¬ 
hole.  Hr.  Willis  wore  a  bow  at  his  collar  of  blue 
paper,  aud  even  the  minister  was  forced  to  allow 
.  white  tie  to  be  pinned  over  his  black  one. 

As  they  were  ushered  into  the  great  parlor, 
the  first  figure  that  met  their  eyes  was  that  of 
Aunt  Betsy  Green,  seated  iu  a  crimson,  high- 
backed  chair,  robed  in  the  immortal  black  alpaca 
which  she  had  wrenched  from  the  flumes,  and 
with  a  w  hite  tissue-paper  cap  and  apron  on. 

As  the  company  gathered,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  laughing  and  talking,  and  iu  the  midst  of 
it  all,  twelve  lovely  youhg  girls  entered  the  par¬ 
lor,  with  a  rattling  aud  rasping  aud  swishing  that 
made  a  band  of  music  quite  unnecessary. 

And  such  elegant  costumes  as  were  seen,  sur¬ 
prised  the  most  fashionable  lady  iu  the  assembly. 
Kate  Emerson  represented  a  water-nymph.  She 
was  dressed  iu  pale  sea-green  paper,  with  long 
cut  fringes,  like  sea-grass,  floating  from  her  head, 
her  shoulders,  her  sleeves,  and  her  upper  skirt; 
and  with  green  rosettes  and  flying  grass  on  her 
slippers.  She  was  introduced  as  "L’ndinc.” 

May  Horn  was  a  beautiful  young  gill,  dressed 
in  white,  all  doited  over  with  apple  blossoms, 
and  tender  green  leaves  and  buds,  representing 
"May." 

"June”  wore  the  palest  of  pink  dresses,  deco¬ 
rated  with  roses,  and  buds  of  deeper  tints.  The 
flowers  on  both  these  costumes  were  formed  of 
tissue  of  different  shades,  cut,  and  drawn  into 
shape,  and  tacked  with  a  needle  aud  thread  in 
the  form  of  wreaths  festooned  on  the  sleeves, 
w  aist  and  skirt. 

"Night"  sailed  iu,  robed  in  black,  and  dotted 
with  tiuy  silver  stars,  with  a  silver  comb  in  her 
dark  hair,  and  silver  jewelry  on  her  neck,  wrists 
and  fingers. 

Hope  Morris  wore  a  pale  blue  dress,  with  pulls 
and  frills  and  flowers  and  quilting  of  pink,— a 
costume  which  it  had  taken  all  the  sane  paupers 
and  the  "keeper’s"  wife  a  week  to  decide  on. 
She  looked  very  lovely  iu  it,  and  she  wished,  as 
she  stood  before  Mrs.  Mead's  glass,  that  the  town 
would  require  the  (Ircenlys  to  keep  her  always 
dressed  as  well.  The  other  costumes  w  ere  equally 
beautiful. 

The  effect  of  all  this  color  in  such  fine  combi¬ 
nations  was  charming,  and  the  rattling  and  whiz¬ 
zing  and  sweeping  about  of  the  paper  dresses, 
made  it  very  funny  for  the  company. 

Occasionally,  theic  would  be  an  accident.  A 
young  girl's  sleeve  would  burst  open,  showing  a 
beautiful  plump  arm.  Or  a  big  boy  would  tread 
on  a  train,— big  boys  are  always  treading  on 
something.  But,  altogether,  the  party  was  a 
great  success. 

Of  course  there  were  a  great  many  jokes  made, 
especially  by  the  boys  who  had  trodden  on  the 
frail  flounces.  At  the  supper-table,  one  of  the 
boys  called  for  another  piece  of  "tissue-paper 
cake,”  and  another  asked  for  more  "tissue-paper 
ice-cream.” 

The  girls  took  it  all  very  kindly,  and  Until, 
who  was  mistress  of  the  situation,  replied  that 
she  was  glad  to  see  they  had  nut  tissue-paper  ap¬ 
petites. 

The  supper  being  over,  the  company  marched 
back,  some  one  said,  "by  tissue-paper  music,” 
to  the  parlor ;  and  there  found,  to  their  surprise, 
that  a  low- staging  had  been  erected  iu  their  ab¬ 
sence,  aud  wondered  what  was  to  come  off  next. 

The  staging  was  merely  a  piano-box,  hidden 
by  a  crimson  piano-cover,  that  did  not  require  a 
nail  to  be  driven  at  the  time. 

A  witty  gentleman  of  the  town,  father  of  oue  of 
the  “young  young  ladies,”  now  mounted  the  box, 
and  called  the  meeting  to  order,  lie  then  said, 
iu  a  mock-serious  lone,— 

"Gentlemen  aud  ladies,  we  have  now  come  to 
the  most  remarkable  stage  of  this  remarkable  oc¬ 
casion.  The  rare,  costly  aud  tasteful  dresses  you 
see  worn  by  the  rising  daughters  of  this  town, 
are  to  be  sold  at  auction,  and  you  arc  to  have  the 
privilege  of  bidding  on  them.  The  person  who 
makes  the  highest  offer  will  secure  the  choicest 
dress.  Had  Madam  Demorest— whose  name  is 
Legion,  for  she  lives  in  every  city  iu  the  conti¬ 
nent— heard  of  this  auction,  yon  would  have  had 
no  such  chance;  for  she  would  have  come  and 
bought  them  <  n  now,  at  prices  with  which  coun¬ 
try  ladies  aud  geutlemeu  could  not  possibly  com¬ 
pete.” 

Here  a  gentleman  who,  with  his  lovely  wife, 
seemed  strangers  to  most  of  Ihc  company,  asked, 
"Do  the  young  ladies  go  with  the  dresses?  If  so, 
I  should  be  willing  to  bid  very  high  for  one  of 
them.” 

Of  course  this  made  a  gieat  laiigli;  and  there 
were  whisperings  all  round,  “Who  is  he?” 

"Oh,  lie's  the  Hon.  Mr.  L.  Lester,  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Ho  w  as  born  here,  and  has  come  back 
to  see  his  native  place.  The  minister  knows  him 
well." 

Verv  soon,  three  or  four  gentlemen  w  ere  gath¬ 
ered  about  him  in  earnest  conversation,  while  the 
bidding  and  playful  jesting  were  going  on  at  the 
platform. 

"Please  sell  nil  the  Aresxes  now  but  thoblne 


and  pink  one.  Keep  that  for  the  la-t,  Mr.  Auc¬ 
tioneer."  said  Mr  lb  . in. 

Aud  as  “Night,"'  with  her  ,-iiu  r  slais,  ru-th  d 
up  to  the  platform,  the  company  .-aw  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lester  leaving  the  room,  the  latter  holding 
sweet  Hope  Morris  by  the  hand. 

Of  course  the  fathers  and  ii.ntln-rs  were  very 
proud  of  the  ta.-tc  their  daughters  had  displaced, 
and  very  anxious  to  own  the  frail  dres-es  they 
had  made.  So  the  bidding  was  spirited,  and 
some  of  the  dresses  brought  as  high  as  time 
dollars  each. 

After  a  while,  the  blue  and  pink  dress  was  put 
up,  and  every  one  noticed  that  Hope's  usually 
pale  checks  were  very  rosy,  and  her  eves  very 
bright. 

At  the  first  call,  the  wife  of  the  keeper  of  the 
poor-house,  who  had  been  especially  incited,  bid 
seventy-live  cents.  Some  one  e!-o  .  i i.  d,  “One 
dollar;”  another,  “One  fifty.”  .lu-t  then,  the 
company  were  startled  by  the  haiid-oine  strange 
gentleman  calling  out,  "Twc  ntv-tive  J, .llaisl" 

Of  coursethis  made  a  great  lui-tle,  xml  the  gen¬ 
tleman  came  forward,  and  taking  Hope  by  tin- 
land,  said,  “Willi  the  con-ent  of  this  little  girl, 
and  that  of  the  gentlemen  who  -land  a<  her 
guardians,”— lie  was  too  delicate  to  sav,  "Tne 
overseers  of  the  poor,”— “l  am  tol.avv  the  wearer 
as  well  as  the  dress:  and  hcncef.uth  her  name 
will  be  Hope  Morris  I.ester.  But."  In-  added,  -f 
would  not  accept  the  great  gift  for  -o  snail  a 

sum;  so  when  you  get  your  . . I  hi.  nd  -  mo. 

home  furnished.  I  will  put  (ice  lomdi.d  dodos 
into  the  savings  bank  for  In-r  to  |„  .  p  and  u-.- 
she  may  need  iu  the  fuliiie." 

Of  course  there  were  gnat  n  j  .icings  .o.r 
Hope’s  grad  fortune.  Aunt  11.  t-y  wiped  l.-r 
eyes  with  her  tissue-paper  I. audio  i.hi.  f.  as  si... 
sat  in  the  great  crimson  chair,  and  said  “it  was 
worth  while  having  her  home  burnt  up,  to  see  ..o 
milch  good  come  of  it!” 

Until  Mead,  w  ho  was  very  jealous  of  tin*  I, ..nor 
of  the  “young  young  ladies.”  smiY.l  ami  said, 
"Five  hundred  and  seventyo  ight  dollars!  That's 
a  great  deal  rnoro  than  the  -old  young  ladies'  will 
make  at  their  Fair.  But  we  will  he  kind,  ami 
help  them  all  we  can.  l’ethaps,  after  ail,  I'll  he 
Kelccca  for  them.” 

There  was  great  lamentation  at  the  |  nnr-house 
over  the  loss  of  the  little  lady  whom  they  had 
called  "the  parlor  boarder;"  and  the  Intn-iv  old 
inmates  picked  up  all  the  bits  ,,f  pink  and  bine 
tissue, —  the  clippings  from  her  dn-s,  —  and 
pressed  them  ill  their  Bibles  and  hymn-hooks  “to 
remember  her  by.” 

The  morning  lie  took  Hope  away,  Mr.  I . -ter 
ebook  lands  kindly  with  them  till,  and  gave  acii 
inmate  a  bright  silver  doilar. 

Years  lave  passed  since  Aunt  Betsy  Grcru  took 
possession  of  her  niccly-fninished  liitle  cottage: 
and  during  that  time  Hope  las  giown  into  a 
beautiful  and  useful  young  kuly,  a  delight  :n 
well  as  an  ornament  iu  tin-  elegant  home  which 
was  secured  for  her  that  night  at  the  li.  m-quipcr 
patty. 
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DESULTORY  REFLECTIONS; 

OR.  JL  WALK  THROUGH  THE  CITY. 


How  much,  both  of  humanity  and  of  life,  is  to  be 
seen  even  in  the  course  of  an  idle  stroll  through  a  city. 
Being  rather  out  of  humor  at  some  vexations  and  an¬ 
noyances,  and  in  that  low  state  when  our  firmness  suc¬ 
cumbs  to  the  despot  of  spleen ,  we  were  fain  to  solace 
ourself,  as  best  we  might,  with  a  walk;  and  being  in  a 
frame  requiring  rather  amusement  and  recreation  than 
seeking  for  the  edification  of  thought,  or  the  delecta- 
ion  of  outward  nature,  we  sought  not  the  campaign  or 
;he  hills,  but  shaped  our  course  city-ward,  hoping,  in  1 
he  face  and  action  of  humanity,  to  beguile  if  not  to 
lissipate  our  chagrin. 

Nor  did  we  miscalculate;  for  we  had  soon  outwalked 
>ur  vexations,  or  forgotten  them,  and  merged  self  in 
he  all-absorbing  mass  about  us;  in  which  sympathy  or 
isibility,  or  revulsion,  took  note  and  comment  of  the 
individuals  presented  in  the  moving  panorama  before 
as.  We  should  notice  that  in  our  access  to  the  city, 
we  take  water,  and  the  ferry-boat  conveys  us  across  the 
Ohio.  And  here  our  speculations  commenced.  We 
know  that  the  rule  of  this  order  of  things  is  precise 
md  peremptory — more  so  than  in  matters  of  more  con¬ 
siderable  interest  it  were  convenient  to  be.  The  power 
exercised  by  the  one  party  is  not  disputed  by  the  oth¬ 
er — the  four  or  five  minutes  of  waiting  prescribed  by 
the  law,  is  never  extended — no,  not  if  the  king,  or  even 
John  Tyler  himself  were  there.  And  now  behold  the 
aspirants,  who,  by  the  way,  arc  all  running  down  hill 
to  the  boat.  Here  arc  two  youngsters  of  sixteen. 
They  doubt  not.,  though  at  a  good  distance,  and  though 
the  first  puff  of  steam  announces  readiness,  that  their 
long-jumping  step  of  four  feet  each  one,  will  insure 
them  success;  and  here  they  are  on  the  deck,  and  time 
to  spare.  They  have  left  behind  them  loungers,  minc¬ 
ers,  ladies,  and  children.  See  the  formal  gentleman, 
too  nice  or  too  proud  to  accelerate  his  step  for  any  im¬ 
posed  rule — he  makes  not  good  headway,  nor  ever  has. 
But  that  indolent,  fat,  dont-care  person  on  the  left,  just 
saves  himself.  Good  luck,  the  genius  of  the  good-for- 
nothing,  befriends  him,  when  he  dont  miss  Iris  chance 
in  life;  and  when  he  docs,  he  has  too  little  sensibility 
and  almost  too  little  observation  to  notice  it,  and  thence 
the  adage  that  “good  luck  and  a  little  wit  will  do.” 
And  here  conic  two  ladies  “  and  a  woman.”  The  lat¬ 
ter  gets  on  very  well ;  but  the  former  were  too  delicate, 
i.  e.,  too  genteel  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  haste 
and  the  ruggedness  of  the  way,  together  with  the  drove 
of  beeves  to  be  passed  in  reaching  the  boat,  and  being 
“neither  decided  nor  undecided,”  they  lose,  or  rather 
waste  their  opportunity,  and  bide  the  chance  of  another 
trip,  and  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  detention;  but 
what  of  that  1  did  not  all  the  spectators  write  them  “  la¬ 
dies  1” — though  the  spectators,  we  would  observe,  as  in 
many  larger  concerns,  were  too  much  engrossed  with 
their  own  concerns  and  their  own  progress  to  take  much 
note  of  them.  Next  came  an  old  lady,  who,  having 
her  grandson,  an  urchin  of  four  years,  by  the  hand, 


has  been  really  impeded,,  and  has  missed  the  boat,  be¬ 
cause  she  could  not  conveniently  reach  it;  but  her 
equanimity  seems  unimpaired,  and  of  habit — the  little 
hindrance  will  no  doubt  suggest  some  salutary  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  the  mouthful  of  fresh  air  will  do  her  good. 


Not  so  with  the  three  hoyden  school  girls,  whose  haste 
was  beyond  decorum,  and  whose  chagrin  at  “  missing 
by  only  four  feet,”  is  not  yet  consoled,  or  concealed,  or 
hushed — as  if  four  feet  were  not  as  distinct  a  hin¬ 
drance,  if  a  hindrance  at  all,  as  the  whole  width  of  the 


river!  Yet  such  is  often  the  logic  of  others  than  school 


girls.  But  mark  the  youngster  of  ten  years,  who  has 


bounded  from  the  top  of  the  hill  at  full  speed,  taking 
no  inspiration  of  breath,  and  arrives  in  “hot  haste” 
just  as  the  boat  is  beyond  a  leap.  This  he  had  at  first 
designed,  but  by  discretivc  impulse  he  checks  the  jump, 
and  turning  away  from  the  jeering  laugh  of  the  boat 
boys,  faces  the  spectators  on  the  shore,  and  the  old 
Dutchman,  who,  making  a  comical  eye,  says,  “You 
lost  your  luck.”  But  my  fine  boy  plucks  up  his  head, 
and  with  a  half  blush  and  a  disclaiming  laugh,  says, 
“Never  mind,  I’ll  go  next  time” — a  spiccry  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  man.  If  he  is  balked,  he  will  not  be  discouraged — 
if  he  lose  his  chance,  he’ll  not  lose  his  temper. 

Some  more  hints  of  character,  or  of  pretension,  we 
shall  collect  from  those  on  the  shore.  There  is  erected 
on  the  platform  a  rough  shed  for  transient  shelter  to  pas¬ 
sengers  awaiting  the  boat  between  trips;  and  here  you 
shall  sec  many  fine-lady  airs,  and  a  despising  of  this 
shelter,  even  in  inclement  weather,  signifying  that  so 
rude  a  place  is  not  to  be  endured,  and  is  quite  unwor¬ 
thy  of  their  august  presence,  &c.  But  this,  we  know, 
is  all  affectation.  A  very  little  judgment  would  show 
them  that  the  roughest  shed  that  shelters  the  head  from 
the  assaults  of  the  weather,  stands  far  more  than  half 
way  betwixt  the  most  elaborate  palace  ever  built,  and 
none  at  all—  in  the  true  sense  of  a  house.  And  how 
many  millions  of  our  fellow  beings  experience  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  position !  But  of  our  boat-shed.  Wc 
shall  see  that  the  really  delicate  lady,  who  comes  in  a 
carriage  and  pair,  takes  her  seat  here  quietly  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course. 

Sometimes  we  take  a  peep  from  the  deck  above,  when 
a  drove  of  beeves  are  to  be  forced  into  the  boat.  How 
reluctant  arc  the  poor  beasts  to  a  strange  place,  to  an¬ 
other  element  than  their  own;  and  having  been  gather¬ 
ed  from  the  hills  and  the  vallics  of  their  sequestered 
range,  how  averse  to  “congregated  humanity,”  and 
how  afraid  of  the  puffings  of  the  steam,  and  the  confu¬ 
sion  and  hubbub  of  the  boat!  All  the  driving,  and 
jeering,  and  coaxing,  avails  not  half  as  well  as  one 


'  word  from  their  tender — the  swart  rider  of  the  corn-fcd 


steed.  His  voice  effects  more  than  all  the  sharp  spike- 
sticks  of  the  boatmen  could  do.  Yet  is  there  one  hero 
who,  for  his  total  fearlessness  of  horn  or  hoof,  his  readi¬ 
ness,  his  unsparing  of  self,  his  agility,  his  cleverness, 
his  joy  amongst  cattle ,  we  have  named  “Dare  Devil.” 
This  boy  I  have  noticed  often.  His  sharp  piony-color- 
ed  cheeks,  his  burning  black  eye,  show  a  peculiar  tem¬ 
perament.  How  foremost  were  his  place  amidst  the 
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traveling  trailing  company,  plying  betwixt  our  western 
fromier  and  the  cities  of  the  Spanish  border.  He  pro¬ 
bably  is  not  intelligent  enough  to  know  where  to  push 
his  fortune;  and  we  should  be  conscientious  in  advising 
an  untrained  youth  to  assume,  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  fortune,  a  situation  which  might  expose  and  jeop¬ 
ardize  his  principles ;  for  doubtless  a  band  so  constitu¬ 
ted,  who  spend  much  of  their  time,  if  not  beyond  the 
jurisdiction,  yet  beyond  the  precincts  of  law,  are,  more 
or  less,  a  “  law  to  themselves,”  and  subject  to  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  moral  misrule ;  and  though,  in  a  strife  of  phys¬ 
ical  power,  our  “  Dare  Devil  ”  w  re  as  good  as  the  best, 
yet  there  is  his  danger.  He  is  probably  better  where 
he  is. 

Our  boat  nears  the  opposite  shore,  and  presently  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  go-ahead  city  of  Cincinnati.  Its 
improvements,  its  structures,  its  advantages  as  a  city 
wc  arc  not  now  in  a  humor  to  set  forth.  The  stream 
and  current  of  life,  claiming  involuntary  sympathy, 
make  their  own  impressions,  and  to  observe  and  note 
them  is  all  wc  can  at  present  afford. 

The  first  poison  we  meet  is  a  merchant  citizen.  He 
steps  out  of  his  neat  little  carriage,  which,  at  eight  o’¬ 
clock,  has  brought  him  from  his  residence  on  the  hill, 
two  miles  away,  to  spend  his  day  until  four  o’clock,  P. 
M.,  when  it  will  again  be  sent  to  take  him  to  his  din¬ 
ner,  and  his  comfortable,  elegant  home,  and  his  well  or¬ 
dered  family.  He  is  neat  and  nice  as  a  pink  this  warm 
July  day.  No  small  portion  of  our  comfort,  and  the 
self-possession  of  our  ideas,  wc  would  observe,  is  refer¬ 
able  to  the  bath-house  and  the  laundress.  Even  a  poor 
man  looks,  as  it  were,  above  the  world,  when  his 
“clothes  philosophy”  is  calculated  and  conformed  to 
the  rule  of  precise  comfort  and  respectability.  But  our 
merchant — what  has  he  to  annoy  him  in  the  world  ? 
He  steps  out  of  his  carriage  into  his  large  ware-house. 
He  has  a  cool,  remote  counting-room,  and  two  or  three 
bidable  and  orderly  clerks  attend  him,  whilst  several 
understrappers,  like  Jupiter’s,  “await  his  nod.”  His 
business,  too,  though  the  times  arc  bad,  is  in  good 
train — in  safe  and  sure  progress;  for  he  has  ever  been  a 
regular  and  scientific  merchant — never  a  speculator. 
He  is  a  moral  man.  He  has  no  undue  vehemence  of 
temper  to  betray  his  discretion — no  assumption  of  pride 
to  make  him  jealous.  He  owes  no  debts — he  envies 
no  man — he  is  afraid  of  no  man ;  and,  indeed,  as  it  re¬ 
gards  the  world,  he  is  perfectly  independent.  And  he 
is,  in  common  acceptation,  a  respecter  of  religion  and  its 
ordinances.  What  has  lie  to  annoy  him  ?  Why  do  we 
insist  that  he  has  any  thing?  Because  his  forehead, 
though  placid,  is  not  smooth — because,  under  the  decent, 
gentlemanly  exterior,  there  lurks  a  hardly  perceptible 
anxiety  of  deportment,  and,  as  it  were,  his  anatomy 
looks  not  happy  ,•  and  his  eye,  if  you  look  close  enough, 
has  an  expression  of  avidity  which  no  other  emotion  ever 
transcends  or  countervails.  Yes,  though  not  a  miser — 
though  not  denying  himself  or  his  family,  his  neighbor 
or  the  public  their  customary  rights,  yet  does  the  sin  of 
avarice  abide  and  rule  his  inner  bosom,  giving  disquiet 
where  cause  of  disquiet  would  seem  none ;  and  for  the 
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want  of  “that  perfect  rule,”  which  constrains  him  not, 
rendering  him  less  than  happy  who  seems  to  hold  the 
world  in  his  power.  And  yet  is  there  many  a  worse* 
man. 

It  is  market  day,  and  see  the  motley  crowd  pressing 
on  to  the  stand.  The  stalls  arc  redolent  of  newly 
butchered  meats,  and  the  very  large  quantity  sends 
forth  an  odor  so  strong,  as  seems  to  draw  the  sense  to  a 
sort  of  faintness  this  warm  day.  And  now  arc  we 
jostled,  even  on  the  sidewalk,  by  the  return  passengers. 
Truly,  what  a  nation  of  eaters!  Nation,  did  wc  say? 
Many  from  other  countries  than  our  own  arc  here — 
mostly,  the  Irish  and  the  Dutch;  and  both,  as  natural¬ 
ized  citizens,  are  making  rapid  strides  in  the  acquisition 
of  property  and  its  concomitant  privileges.  How  con¬ 
tent  should  we  be  with  our  individual  annoyances, 
when  wc  can  every  day  in  the  year  witness  the  fullness 
of  our  land  in  its  length  and  breadth.  And  as  wc  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  starveling  neighborhoods  that  many  of 
these  emigrants  left  on  their  native  shores,  we  give 
them  hearty  welcome  to  our  more  happy  country.  As 
yet  many  of  them  are  uncouth  and  ungainly.  Though 
the  dialect  of  the  Dutch  is  grating  to  our  ears,  yet  does 
the  animated  and  fluent  garulity  of  yonder  group  at¬ 
tract  us,  as  they  make  their  way,  bearing  their  well-fil¬ 
led  baskets,  with  no  great  expense  of  grace,  and  jostling 
all  not  as  expert  as  themselves  in  threading  the  sinu¬ 
ous  course  through  the  mob.  Sec  yet  another,  not  ful¬ 
ly  as  polite  as  these !  Her  step  is  like  the  step  of  a 
man,  both  bold  and  resolute — her  brawny  arms  are 
bare — her  gown  of  blue  nankin  is  neither  too  long 
nor  too  wide;  but  then  her  cap  frill  makes  up  all  defi¬ 
ciencies.  It  is  turned  up  into  the  air,  and  its  deep  cher¬ 
ry  colored  ribbon  is  careering  in  the  wind.  She  follows 
her  pipe  and  her  nose — she  looks  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left,  and  seems  intent  on  preserv  ing*  her  one 
instinct  of  “  making  a  good  bargain.”  She  cheapens 
fish,  six  good-sized  ones  for  a  fip,  and  obtains  a  bonus 
of  two  more,  “jist  for  custom.”  Poor  thing,  whilst  she 
speculates  in  small ,  in  her  ignorance  she  believes  that 
conscience  should  take  cognizance  only  of  large  “re¬ 
spectable  sins.” 

The  markets  have  now  abated  as  low  as  one  would 
think  were  worth  the  while  of  producers  and  supplyers; 
yet  not  one  whit  has  abated  the  spirit  of  haggling  and 
cheapening  amongst  a  certain  class  of  buyers;  and 
though  no  longer  in  any  sense  necessary,  there  arc  ma¬ 
ny  who  seem  to  cherish  the  practice  as  a  characteristic 
trait. 

We  know  that  in  this,  as  in  some  other  of  our  large 
cities,  females  of  the  first  respectability  occasionally  at¬ 
tend  the  markets.  And  many  such  wc  meet,  who  hav¬ 
ing  dispatched  their  purchases  are  returning  with  an 
animated  step,  as  if  a  disagreeable  duty  were  well  got¬ 
ten  over;  but  others,  even  youthful  ones,  linger  and 
lounge,  and  make  this  place,  even  the  shambles  as  it 
were,  the  theatre  in  which  to  display  finery,  and  to 
sport  affectation.  One,  with  more  airs  than  gentility, 
is  smelling  at  butter,  and  rejecting  it  because  the  price 
is  a  cent  or  two  more  than  she  likes,  with  the  expres- 
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non,  “horrid  stuflf,”  “I  am  sure  I  couldn’t  swallow 
that,”  &c.  Follow  her  a  few  paces,  and  you  shall  see 
her  choose  some  of  inferior  quality,  at  inferior  price. 
Whilst  the  meanness  of  the  manoeuvre  is  known  only 
to  herself  she  is  not  ashamed  of  it;  and  like  the  other, 
she  dreams  not  of  sin  in  making  a  bargain  at  market. 

How  many  different  tempers  shall  you  see  in  those 
occupying  the  stands — some  pleasing  and  attractive 
by  their  good  humor  and  obliging  amenity — others  mo¬ 
rose  and  aflfrontive,  allowing  no  inspection  or  facility  to 
buyers,  and  creating  the  very  failure  which  their  dis¬ 
content  deplores. 

But  we  pass  out  of  the  market,  and  meet  a  trig,  live¬ 
ly  mulatto  girl.  She  carries  three  several  bundles  of 
clothes,  not  small  ones  cither,  which  she  has  collect¬ 
ed  from  her  employers,  and  is  taking  home  to  wash. 
Her  cheerful,  happy  spirit,  communicates  to  our  feel¬ 
ings,  and  helps  to  dissipate  the  umbrage  of  discontent 
that  for  some  hours  has  lowered  above  us ;  and  the  ad¬ 
monition  is  seasonable,  advising  that  our  forecastings 
and  apprehensions  arc  both  foolish  and  sinful. 

But  the  next  passenger  would  be  not  so  profitable  to 
us.  She  descends  the  steps  of  a  splendid  mansion,  a 
structure  of  size  where  salubrity,  convenience,  and  ele¬ 
gance  are  united.  She  is  possessed  of  much  to  satisfy 
and  to  delight;  yet  such  seems  not  to  have  been  the  ef¬ 
fect.  Her  carriage  awaits  her  this  fine  morning  for  a 
ride.  Her  step  is  irresolute  and  discontented — her 
brow,  though  she  is  young,  say  of  twenty-five  years,  is 
anxious,  severe,  and  distrustful.  She  is  the  wife  of  an 
indulgent  husband.  He  is  rich,  prudent,  and  respec¬ 
table.  She  “feels  the  spleen  of  too  much  ease.” 

And  now  we  meet  three  pretty  children,  so  neatly 
dressed,  of  so  spirited  yet  so  proper  deportment,  so  in¬ 
telligent  looking,  and  altogether  of  so  agreeable  impres¬ 
sion,  that  we  are  impelled  to  inquire  who  they  belong 
to.  We  warrant  to  some  parent  who  looks  closely  to 
them,  rendering  them  happy  in  themselves  and  accep¬ 
table  to  others.  Our  view,  though  transient,  gives  con¬ 
viction  of  many  conformities  not  here  presented.  Yes, 
they  are  the  children  of  English  parents;  and  our  de¬ 
light  is  dashed  by  the  regret  that  where  we  meet  with 
one  family  of  American  children  equally  well  trained 
with  those  of  average  English  families,  we  find  twenty 
that  are  not.  These  boys  will  not  contradict  or  diso¬ 
blige  their  parents,  or  make  separate  decisions,  until 
they  have  a  separate  home.  And  the  daughter,  also, 
will  never  assume  the  rule,  or  mistake  her  mother’s 
house  for  her  own,  as  some  do — the  mother  being  most 
blameworthy  in  the  matter. 

And  here  we  meet  a  boy  ten  years  of  age,  who  has 
had  no  training  at  all.  As  he  runs  along  the  pave¬ 
ment,  he  draws  a  heavy  stick  along,  scoring  the  open 
bars  of  a  fence,  and  gives  no  heed  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  broad-brimmed  hat,  a  few  paces  behind  him,  who 
says,  “Thee  should  not  do  that.”  Pity  the  abuse  is  not 
penal  to  the  most  summary  hand. 

Now  we  come  to  an  open  square.  The  female  who 
is  taking  the  diagonal  of  it  (though  she  loves  not  obli¬ 
quities)  is  a  New  Englander,  most  probably  from  Con¬ 


necticut.  She  sees  no  good  reason  why  she  should  not 
“save  time,”  and  make  her  walk  as  direct  as  “is  con¬ 
sistent”  this  warm  morning.  The  quin  ciinx  couldn’t 
confound  her;  for  she  would  “argue”  that  what  was 
oblique  to  one  point,  was  direct  to  another;  and  she 
would  “calculate”  that  she  was  the  best  judge  of  her 
own  course.  But  behold  a  pageant.  It  is  a  keel-boat 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  nicely  painted.  It 
is  on  wheels,  and  a  couple  of  draft  horses  are  taking  it 
to  the  river;  and  amongst  the  juvenile  mob  attendant, 
it  takes  no  conjuror  to  point  out  the  “  captain,”  yes, 
“  and  owner  of  that  sloop.”  He  is  about  fifteen  years 
of  age.  His  own  money,  that  he  earned  by  working, 
paid  for  this  boat,  and  he  is  now  going  to  have  a 
“launch,”  and  to  “name  her” — perhaps  the  “Bcloro- 
phon,”  or  the  “Great  Western,”  the  “Hippopotamus,” 
or  the  “  Leviathan  ” — any  how,  the  name  will  l>e  large 
enough.  Who  can  deny  an  interchanging  glance  of 
sympathy  to  the  ingenuous  boy,  who  is  so  happy,  es¬ 
pecially  as  he  is  trying  with  all  his  might  to  look  hum¬ 
ble.  He  intends,  for  a  small  compensation,  to  ply 
coastwise,  taking  small  freights,  east  and  west  in  the 
city — a  sort  of  “  carrying  trade.”  If  he  continues  to 
effect  as  much  according  to  his  years,  he  will,  soon  af¬ 
ter  his  minority,  become  a  citizen  of  weight 

And  here  we  meet  another  youth  of  about  the  same 
age;  but  he  has  had  better  opportunities  and  gentler 
breeding.  He  is  now  on  his  way  from  the  high  school, 
where  he  has  made  good  proficiency  in  his  continuous 
education  for  many  years.  He  carries  a  portfolio  under 
his  arm ;  and  be  it  known  that,  though  he  never  neg¬ 
lects  any  of  his  studies,  yet,  between  times,  he  indulges 
himself  in  his  penchant ,  which  is  for  drafting.  He  is 
especially  good  at  the  human  face,  en  grotesque,  and  in 
the  varieties  of  caricature.  He  will  one  day — if  he  fol¬ 
lows  his  bent — be  our  American  Cruikshank. 

But  we  must  slacken  our  pace  a  little,  or  we  shall 
overtake  those  fashionables  before  us.  The  ladies  seem 
to  be  intent  on  their  subject.  No  doubt  it  is  a  fine  one, 
as  we  catch  now  and  then  an  exclamation  or  a  cadence. 
Perhaps  it  is,  as  Goldsmith  has  it,  “all  about  Shak- 
spcarc  and  the  musical  glasses.”  Yet  they  arc  not  en¬ 
tirely  absorbed  in  their  subject;  for  gentle  vascillations 
of  the  head,  and  certain  spreadings  back  of  the  hands, 
indicate  a  sort  of  irrepressible  sense  of  dress  and  its 
gratifications ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  in  high  mode — so 
much  so,  that  they  remind  us  of  the  little  girl  who,  re¬ 
counting  the  wonders  of  the  menagerie,  said,  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  dromedary,  that  she  had  seen  “one  great 
thing  that  wa’nt  level  nowhere.”  Our  elegantes  have 
the  fashionable  “partridge  pace,”  too.  We  are  loth  to 
take  the  way  of  them,  but  indcctVwe  must  not  conform 
to  their  amble  any  longer ;  and  now  we  pass — but  dear 
me!  they  arc  colored  ladies! 

Anon  we  meet  with  a  citizen,  whose  pro|»erty  (suffi¬ 
ciently  apparent)  would  be  with  many  a  pretense  of 
superiority  and  personal  airs.  But  not  accounting  his 
possessions  as  part  of  himself,  he  is  affable,  grave,  and 
considerate.  Just  now  he  is  under  some  affliction,  and 
his  fellow  citizens  sympatliize  with  him,  which  is  not 
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always  the  case  towards  a  very  rich  man.  But  by  chance  view  of  the  many  and  the  various.  Of  those 
good  sense  and  modesty,  he  claims  an  involuntary  re-  we  met,  almost  all  who  were  most  felicitously  situated 
spect,  where  many  of  his  weight  command  only  a  con-  seemed  least  satisfied;  whilst  those  who  really  had  some 
strained  one.  Not  so  with  him  of  the  sliding,  sinuous  oppression  of  care,  or  were  laboring  under  insufficiency 
step.  “  Riches  ”  is  written  and  rc-written  in  every  turn  of  means,  in  the  effort  which  they  made  to  better  them- 
and  lineament,  as  it  is  in  the  very  core  of  his  heart,  selves,  evolved  a  spirit  of  contentment  They  unfolded, 
Under  his  present  perversion,  he  could  not  be  made  to  perhaps,  a  talent,  or  expanded  a  hope,  or  exercised  an 
comprehend  that  a  man  without  property  possesses  the  ability,  or  some  how  or  other  consoled,  and  cheered, 
same  natural  rights  as  a  rich  one.  But  let  him  pass —  and  elevated  the  tone  and  temper  of  their  being.  We 
the  punishment  is  his  own.  now  speak  of  such  as  were  employed — being  all  that 

And  who  is  that  female  with  the  earnest,  meek  face]  we  can  take  into  the  account.  Let  us  never  forget  that 
She  is  accompanied  by  two  or  three  humble  looking  the  idle  person,  efficiently  speaking,  is  nobody.  Of 
little  girls,  who  take  turns  in  helping  her  along  with  the  rest,  too,  we  infer  that  it  is  not  always  those  who 
the  several  heavy  baskets  which  she  carries,  filled  with  are  most  amply  endowed  with  the  means  of  indulgence 
fruit,  from  the  market.  Her  dress,  though  neat,  is  of  who  are  most  happy ;  for  external  things  minister  only 
the  plainest  and  coarsest,  and  entirely  of  black.  We  to  the  senses— whilst  humility  is  more  probable  to  de- 
understand  now,  she  is  one  of  the  “Sisters  of  Charity,”  privation  than  to  fullness— and  its  satisfactions,  indica- 
and  assists  in  the  Asylum,  where  these  orphans  are  rear-  ting  a  degree  of  grace,  arc  best  suited  to  the  deeper 
ed.  It  is  a  Catholic  institution.  They  receive  forlorn  wants  of  our  nature.  And  looking  abroad  again,  let 
children  from  any  community ;  but  upon  the  condition  all  join  in  the  hymn  of  thanksgiving  that  their  lot  is 
of  educating  them  Catholics.  We  must  pause  to  tell  cast  in  a  land  of  unexhausted — of  almost  inexhaustible 
what  we  know  of  these  “Sisters.”  They  are  interest-  resources;  and  that  however  hard  the  times  may  be 
ing  in  their  exact  adherence  to  the  vocation  they  have  said  to  be,  they  are  only  so  by  comparison;  and  even 
assumed,  upon  a  plan  of  entire  disinterestedness,  for  this  the  antidote  might  be  found  by  consulting  the 
They  avow  poverty  and  celibacy,  and  devote  them-  nature  of  the  disease.  Let  us  know  that  however  po- 
selves  to  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering.  In  sea-  litical  vetoes  may  interfere  with  luxuries ,  nothing  but 
sons  of  epidemic,  they  flinch  not,  but  may  be  found  ear-  indolence  and  individual  sloth  can  deprive  us  of  com- 
ly  and  late  in  the  chaml>ers  of  contagion,  at  the  bedside  fort  and  plenty.  B. 

of  the  sick  and  dying,  demanding  no  price  for  services 
which  are  priceless — looking  to  the  time  when  their 
Lord  and  Master  “will  account  to  them.”  Fame,  with 
her  trumpet,  could  not  sound  a  note  worthy  of  their 
pure  goodness. 

And  now  we  sec  a  fair  young  girl  who  looks  so  ami¬ 
able  and  pretty,  that  we  should  contemplate  her  with 
great  pleasure,  but  for  the  preposterousness  of  her  dress, 
which  is  unsuited  both  to  her  condition  and  her  age,  as 
it  also  is  to  the  time  of  day  and  her  errand.  She  has 
no  property  whatever.  Her  dress  is,  not  very  judi¬ 
ciously,  supplied  by  a  distant  relative,  who  is  not  able 
to  make  permanent  provision  for  her.  She  is  as  yet 
hardly  lwyond  the  age  of  a  school  girl,  and  it  is  about 
nine  o’clock  that  she  has  sallied  forth  this  morning. 

She  is  dressed  in  a  gown  of  rich  silk — her  bonnet  is 
loaded  with  artificials  and  an  expensive  vail — she  wears 
shoes  of  a  light  color,  and  silk  stockings — she  has  for¬ 
gotten  her  gloves,  and  on  her  arm  she  carries  an  open 
tin  kettle  containing  a  few  cents*  worth  of  yeast !  Per¬ 
haps  she  may  be  advised  by  a  well-wisher,  that  there  is 
neither  propriety  nor  gentility  in  these  arrangements, 
and  that  she  were  really  more  attractive  as  well  as  more 
respectable  in  a  plainer  and  less  expensive  dress.  W c 
also  l>eg  our  reader  to  forgive  the  particularity  of  the 
detail,  and  believe  it  has  not  been  done  for  gossip’s 
sake ;  and  that  though  they  may  not  demand  comment, 
there  are  many  who  do. 

And  now  having  got  home,  we  would  fain  impart 
the  cheerful  hilarity  which  our  long  walk  in  the  open 
air  has  effected ;  and  especially  would  we  commend  to 
them  the  plan  of  deductions  which  we  derive  from  a 
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ADA  LESTER’S  SEA 


BY  CABBY 

PART  I. 

Nett  Yobk,  January  6th. 

Dear  Maggie— 

Papa  has  told  you,  before  this,  of 
our  journey  hither,  and  our  hair-breadth  escapes. 
This  is  absolutely  the  first  moment  since  I  left 
homo  that  I  have  had  time  to  wirite  a  word. 
Whilst  papa  was  here,  every  minute  ho  could 
spare  from  business  was  devoted  to  taking  me 
around  to  the  various  institutions,  and  other 
places  of  interest,  to  which  I  now  find  fashionable 
peoplo  do  not  go.  Indeed  my  cousins  look  upon 
it  as  one  of  the  strongest  marks  of  my  village,  or 
“country”  breeding,  as  they  coll  it,  the  interest 
which  I  take  in  these  things;  and  I  verily  believe 
that  they  know  less  now  about  New  York  than  I 
do,  in  that  respect. 

Well,  Maggie,  do  you  know  that  it  almost  gave 
mo  the  heart-ache  to  let  papa  go  home  without 
me.  All  tjie  pleasure  that  I  had  promised  myself 
in  my  visit  to  a  great  city,  seems  so  trivial  com¬ 
pared  with  tho  love  and  comforts  of  homo,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  very  shame  at  seeming  so 
like  a  baby,  I  should  have  packed  up  and  re¬ 
turned  with  him.  Do  you  knypw  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  home  in  Now  York?  No  domtatio  hap¬ 
piness,  I  mean.  The  men  live  in  their  counting- 
houses,  think  of  nothing  but  the  “almighty 
dollar,”  and  one  would  scarcely  know  that  their 
families  belonged  to  them  if  they  did  not  bear 
the  same  name.  But  the  men  are  not  to  be  so 
blamed,  after  all,  for  such  a  life  is  an  irresistiblo 
necessity,  the  way  in  which  society  is  constructed 
here. 

The  women  spend  the  money  as  fast  as  the 
husband  and  father  can  make  it,  (some  faster, 
I  Buspoct,  from  gossip  that  I  hear  now  and 
then,  which  sounds  very  muoh  like  scandal  to 
uninitiated  ears,)  scarcely  seem  to  know  tho 
meaning  of  home,  except  as  a  place  elegantly 
furnished  where  they  sleep  and  eat  sometimes, 
and  give  balls,  and  receive  calls  once  a  week. 
The  hearty,  healthy  interest  which  our'  village 
matrons,  even  the  wealthiest  of  them,  feel  in 
their  household  duties,  is  unknown  here,  that 
is  among  the  fashionable  people  who  are  New 
York  par  excellence.  The  rooms  are  all  drawing¬ 
rooms*  halls,  boudoirs  and  chambers,  splendidly, 
but  not  cosily  furnished,  and  there  is  no  family 
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circle  where  mamma  presides,  and  the  daughters 
gather  around  with  happy  faces  and  useful  work. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  rose-wood  and  brocatelle 
furnished  boudoir,  there  may  stand  an  easel  or  a 
drawing-table,  but  the  brashes  are  untouched 
and  the  pencils  uncut;  or  there  may  be  a  papier 
mache  work-stand  inlaid  with  pearl,  lined  with 
crimson  watered  silk,  and  furnished  with  gold 
sewing  implements,  scent  bottles,  &c. ;  but  the 
work  accomplished  is  in  accordance  with  all  the 
rest,  for  it  consists  of  a  tiny  piece  of  linen  cam- 
brio,  with  a  few  pencil  marks  on  it,  and  about 
a  hundred  stitches  done  in  embroidery  cotton; 
(worsted  work  iB  antiquated  now,  Maggie,  and  a 
lady  who  says  “zephyr”  is  tabooed)  and  the  fair 
occupant  of  the  boudoir  opens  her  stand  about 
|  the  hour  of  receiving  morning  calls,  and  if  a  gen- 
|  tlemon  is  sufficiently  intimate  at  the  house,  to  be 
;  introduced  into  this  sanctum ,  he  is  wonderfully 
;  edified  by  the  industry  and  elegance  of  the 
i  young  lady  who  playa  gracefully  with  her  work, 

\  and  takes  a  stitch  now  and  then  to  show  her 
!  rings,  in  a  most  bewitching  manner. 

I  But  there  are  boudoir  consultations,  Maggie, 

!  of  the  utmost  importance.  These  consist  prin- 
j  cipally  of  “ways  and  means;”  the  to-be- invited 
|  and  excluded  guests  of  the  next  party,  the  color 
!  of  a  bonnet,  the  trimming  of  a  boll-dress,  or  tho 
|  probability  of  an  offer  to  Amanda  Malvina  from 
i  the  Baron  Krautenbeer. 

i  If  there  is  anything  for  which  a  New  York 
I  fashionable  lady  returns  thanks  at  church  on 
!  Sunday,  I  suspect  it  is  that  she  is  a  Now  York 
j  fashionable  lady,  and  not  tho  jealously  guarded 
!  wife  of  a  Turk.  As  I  before  said,  the  principle 
■  use  which  they  make  of  their  homes  is  to  sleep 
j  in,  cat  in,  and  receive  calls  in,  for  it  seems  to  me 
|  that  they  almost  live  in  the  Btreets,  or  rather  in 
;  their  carriages,  in  the  stores,  and  on  tho  door- 
|  Btcps  of  their  friends. 

;  Now,  Maggie,  ma  chere ,  imagine  these  beautiful 
;  butterflies  on  a  stormy  day,  when  nobody  can  go 
!  out,  and  nobody  can  come  in,  and  the  hours  are 
i  to  long  till  it  is  time  for  Therbee  to  begin  dresa- 
!  ing  the  hair  for  the  eveningVboll  or  ojmra.  I 
!  have  been  behind  the  scenes  and  know  all  about 
jit.  Such,  a  rumming  against  the  vtihdow-panea 
|  and  wondering  when  it  will  clear;  gfioh  yawning' 
I  and  turning  over  of  tasselcd,  eider-down  cushions. 
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in  order  to  find  a  soft  place  whereon  to  lay  the 
weary  head  and  sleep  away  a  little  of  the  tedious 
time;  such  practising  of  piano,  and  harp,  and 
voice;  and  then  such  energy  (the  only  time  when 
energy  is  displayed)  with  which  the  poor  flutter¬ 
ing  thing  declares  that  this  detestable  weather 

which  seems  inclined  to  last  forever,  (it  may  have 
been  raining  sinco  day-break  only,  mind  you,) 
hos  ruined  the  piano  keys,  and  harp  strings,  and 
made  her  as  hoarse  as  a  frog. 

.  Maggie,  Maggie,  this  life  is  really  pitiable.  I 
believe  they  think  it  vulgar  to  read  a  book  that 
has  genius  above  a  trashy  annual,  or  that  is  not 
written  by  Sue  and  Dumas,  and  are  inclined  to 
pronounco  those  who  in  any  degree  keep  up  with 
the  literature  of  the  times,  as  blues,  and  have 
vague  ideas  that  they  may  take  snuff,  ought  to 
wear  glasses,  and  must  he  slovenly  in  their  dress. 

Yet  I  am  not  as  famished  in  the  way  of  intel¬ 
lectual  food  as  you  might  imagine.  My  cousin 
George,  who,  you  know,  waB  married  some  time 
ogo  and  wont  to  Europo  with  his  bride,  it  seems 
is  a  very  intelligent  man,  from  what  I  hear,  and ; 
can  judge  from  the  expensive  and  well-selected 
library  which  his  room  contains,  and  to  which 
uncle  Hinton  has  given  me  free  access.  By  the 
way,  thiB  same  marriage  is  a  sore  point  with 
aunt  and  the  girls,  I  suspect,  for  Mrs.  George 
Hinton,  the  younger,  is  not  of  their  Brohnimical 
caste ,  but  a  lovely,  intelligent  girl,  not  at  all  rich, 
whom  master  George  met  at  Newport,  whore  she 
was  nursing  a  sick  father.  The  whole  thing 
was  such  a  novelty  to  a  man  educated  as  he  had 
been,  that  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her 
for  variety's  sake.  As  aunt  said  in  speaking  to 
me  of  the  circumstance,  he  had  such  odd  notions 
of  things,  and  was  so  head-strong,  that  they  knew 
they  might  as  well  make  the  beat  of  it,  and  let 
him  marry  her. ' 

.  I  believe  that  her  gentle,  dignified  manners 
have  rather  softened  thoir  feelings  toward  her, 
and  uncle  speaks  really  very  affectionately  of 
hor. 

I  am  afraid,  Maggie  dear,  that  I  have  given 
you  an  unfavorable  opinion  not  only  of  New 
York  generally,  but  of  my  relatives  also.  Now 
this  would  bo  most  unkind,  after  receiving  their 
hospitality,  but  I  have  said  all  to  them,  about  my 
opinions  of  society  that  I  havo  written  to  you. 
They  acknowledge  it,  of  course,  but  say  that  they 
must  do  as  the  world  does.  The  old  story !  Uncle 
Hinton  is  vory  kind  to  me,  talks  more  to  me  than 
to  either  of  his  daughters,  and  is  pleased  to  say 
that  ho  loves  to  have  me  by  him,  for  I  look  so 
much  like  mamma  did  when  Bhe  was  the  belle 
of  C - .  I  think  that  he  sometimes  looks  back 

with  regret  to  the  days  when  he  was  only  the 
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son  of  a  village  lawyer,  with  enough  money  for 
his  comparatively  few  want^,  the  first  for  a  pic¬ 
nic,  singing-school,  or  sleigh  ride;  and  I  fancy 
that  he  sometimes  sighs  over  invoices  and  bank 
accounts,  and  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
will  pronounce  all  this  “unprofitable,  and  only 

vanity.” 

Aunt  Hinton  is  naturally  a  good-hearted,  cha¬ 
racterless  woman,  but  terribly  afraid  of  the 
:  world;  whilst  Louise,  the  eldest  daughter,  has  a 
good  deal  of  her  father’s  native  intelligence,  a 
good  deal  of  selfishness,  and  has  been  very  much 
spoiled  by  her  beauty,  her  position  in  society, 
and  tho  useless  life  she  leads. 

Ella,  my  youngest  cousin,  has  not  yet  gono 
through  the  terrible  ordeal,  through  which  Louise 
has  passed,  for  Bhe  has  been  in  society  but  a  short 
time,  and  is  a  frank,  good-natured  girl,  willing  to 
“live  and  let  live.” 

I  was  going,  dear  Maggie,  to  tell  you  about  the 
New  Year's  calls  and  a  dozen  other  things,  but 
find  that  I  have  already  Btretchcd  my  letter  to  a 
most  unreasonable  length;  and  it  is  near  post 
time,  so  for  further  particulars  inquire  of  mamma, 
to  whom  I  wrote  yesterday.  Say  to  her  that  I 
got  hor  letter  this  morning,  and  though  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  that  they  are  well,  my  vanity  is  some¬ 
what  hurt  that  they  do  not  appear  to  miss  me 
more.  Yours  ever,  dear  Maggie, 

Ada  Lester. 

New  York,  January  25th. 

Ma  Cubes  Amie — 

I*do  not  wonder  that  a  good 
intention  is  soarcely  ever  fulfilled  in  New  York — 
there  is  never  time  for  it.  The  school  book  story 
of  busy-idleness  is  amply  illustrated  here.  Ono 
Is  constantly  doing  something,  but  nothing  is 
over  accomplished,  and  yet  so  much  do  we  set 
with  the  current,  that  the  round  of  inane  occu¬ 
pations  which  so  wearied,  and  seemed  so  trivial 
to  me  when  I  first  came,  has  now  grown  quito 
easy,  and  I  was  near  saying  almost  interesting. 

But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  tho  New 
Year’s  calls,  was  I  not?  Well,  for  the  last  few 
days  of  the  old  year,  the  girls  were  talking  of 
the  probability  of  several  interesting  and  distin¬ 
guished  foreigners,  as  they  said,  being  added  to 
their  list  of  acquaintance  on  New  Year’s  day, 
when  evoiy  one  who  wants  to  know  a  lady,  or 
has  ever  had  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  her,  is 
privileged  to  call. 

“We  shall  be  sure,”  said  Louise,  “to  see 
Horace  Blanchard  then.  He  has  been  homo  for 
several  days,  and  I  think  it  strange  that  ho  has 
not  called  before  now.” 

Now  this  Horace  Blanchard,  it  seems,  is  an 
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intimate  friend  of  George’s,  and  has  just  returned 
from  Europe.  I  Boon  discovered  that  he  was  one 
of  the  exceedingly  eligible*,  by  the  respect  with 
which  the  girls  spoke  of  him. 

We  commenced  the  New  Year  with  an  un¬ 
usually  early  breakfast,  and  as  we  left  the  table 
to  make  our  toilets,  Ella  cautioned  me  to  be 
sure  to  appear  in  full  dress.  Now,  Maggie,  what 
they  call  full  dress  in  New  York,  is  anything  but 

what  we  should  call  full  drMs  in  C - ;  in  feet, 

it  took  a  long  while  for  me  to  think  it  anything 
at  all  but  about  half  dress,  for  the  neck  and 
shoulders  are  most  shamefully  uncovered,  (a  rigid 
following  of  French  fashion  plates)  but  what  is 
taken  from  there  is  added  to  the  train  of  the 
Blurt. 

Ella  was  in  a  perfect  fever  of  excitement. 
She  has  just  “come  out,”  you  know,  so  this  is 
the  first  time  she  has  ever  “sot  up”  to  receive 
Oftlla  on  her  own  account,  and  been  admitted  to 
the  full  privilcgee  of  young  lady-dom.  She 
flew  into  the  drawing-room  as  we  passed,  and 
pushed  a  ohair  back  here  and  there  “in  order,” 
she  said,  “to  give  the  gentlemen  more  bowing 
room.” 

In  truth,  this  seemed  to  me  to  be  needed,  for 
the  furniture  in  fashionable  houses  seems  all  to 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  not  againBt 
the  wall,  nor  even  near  it.  Did  papa  tell  you  of 
my  nan*  remark  the  morning  we  arrived  here 
and  were  shown  into  the  drawing-room?  It  was 
about  one  o’clock,  and  I  said  to  him,  “goodness, 
what  lazy  servants  and  bad  housekeeping,  they 
have  not  dusted  the  parlor  and  put  it  to  rights 
yet.”  Papa  shouted  with  laughter,  and  told  me 
that  it  was  the  fashionable  way  of  furnishing, 
Which  I  have  since  found  to  be  true ;  but  I  really 
thought  that  they  had  had  company  the  night 
before,  and  that  the  room  had  been  left  in  this 
confusion,  and  not  since  attended  to.  To  this 
day  though,  I  walk  through  the  drawing-rooms 
hero  somewhat  nervously,  having  an  uncomfort- 
able  feeling  about  ibe  ankle3,  in  steering  among 
the  lounging  chairs,  tete-a-tete*,  tea-poys,  &c., 
which  strew  the  apartment.  Now  you  know, 
Maggie,  that  I  don’t  like  anything  squared  by 
rule  in  a  room,  but  I  like  some  regularity  in  the 
irregularity  of  furniture;  but  here  one  might 
judge  that  it  was  a  mathematical  rule  of  up¬ 
holstery  never  to  place  an  article  nearer  than 
three  feet  from  the  wall,  and  to  congregate  as 
muoh  in  the  middle  of  the  room  as  possible.  But 
all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Now  Year's 
oalls. 

Louise  and  Ella  were  in  the  drawing-room 
before  me,  as  I  had  set  down  to  write  a  letter 
home  previous  to  dressing.*  Louise  looked  really 


;  elegant  in  a  gold  and  black  brocade,  which  was 
i  very  becoming  to  her  brunette  stylo  of  beauty ; 

!  and  Ella  equally  showy  in  a  pink  silk  trimmed 
j  with  white  illusion.  My  dress  of  simple  white 
tarletano  was  of  course  very  plain  beside  those 
of  my  cousins,  and  Ella  good-nr.turcdly  offered 
to  add  to  it,  by  going  to  the  conservatory  and 
bringing  a  couplo  of  superb  white  Camillas  for 
my  hair,  and  a  crimson  and  a  white  one  with 
their  glory-leaves  for  my  bouquet  de  corsage. 
Uncle  stopped  on  his  way  to  his  sleigh,  which 
was  awaiting  him  at  the  door,  (as  he  too  had  his 
round  of  calls  to  make)  gave  all  our  appearance 
a  hearty  commendation,  kissed  us  affectionately, 
•and  departed.  I  wont  to  tho  window,  and  stood 
behind  tho  heavy  curtains  to  see  him  off.  You 
cannot  imagine  how  animated  a  scene  the  street 
presented.  It  was  a  glorious  day,  with  tho 
brightest  sunshine,  and  tho  bluest  sky  one  ever 
saw,  and  the  air  was  just  frosty  enough  to  keep 
the  snow  which  covorod  tho  ground  from  thaw¬ 
ing;  and  along  the  gentlomen  glided  in  their 
cockle-shell  sleighs,  with  their  spirited  horses 
and  tinkling  bells,  seeming  to  forget,  for  that 
day  at  least,  there  was  suoh  a  thing  as  care  or 
sorrow  in  the  world. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  they  shave  the  horses  hore? 
It  seemed  to  me  a  most  cruel  thing  at  first,  to 
deprive  them  of  tho  good  warm  coat  with  which 
kind  nature  had  provided  them  for  winter,  but  I 
am  told  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  taking 
cold  if  they  are  properly  covered  when  not  travel¬ 
ling.  It  certainly  adds  very  much  to  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  they  look  so  smooth  and  glosBy. 

Of  course  on  New  Year’s  day  there  is  not  a 
lady  (in  the  conventional  sense)  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets. 

I  had  not  been  at  tho  window  long  before  a 
sleigh  whirled  up,  ftom  which  alighted  a  couple 
of  gentlemen,  and  tho  white  cravated,  white 
vested,  and  white  gloved  waiter  James,  soon 
ushered  them  into  the  parlor.  In  a  few  moments 
others,  and  still  others  arrived,  some  of  whom 
made  quite  long  calls,  whilst  others  rushed  in, 
said  a  few  words,  and  then  rushed  out  again,  as 
if  they  were  crazy. 

A  table  of  refreshments,  consisting  of  coffee, 
wines,  oysters,  boned  turkey,  &o.  &o.,  was  Bet  in 
the  tea-room,  opening  out  of  the  drawing-room, 
to  which  some  (lid  not  go,  and  some  did.  Several, 
I  thought,  partook  more  largely  of  wine  than  the 
early  hour  seemed  to  warrant.  Others,  who  were 
cold  from  their  ride,  but  more  temperate,  took 
only  coffee  or  chocolate. 

1  had  been  sitting  beside  aunt  Hinton,  who 
shone  resplendent  in  black  velvet  and  diamonds, 
merely  bowing  to  the  gentlemen  whom  she  intro  . 
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duced  to  me,  when  I  heard  her  whisper,  “there 
is  Mr.  Blanchard.” 

I  looked  np  and  saw  a  fine,  tall  man,  with 
brown  hair  and  §yes,  and  of  a  much  more  intel¬ 
ligent  and  dignified  air  than  I  thought  most  of 
my  cotfsin’s  visitors  possessed.  Aunt  arose  and 
greeted  him  very  cordially,  and  as  I  found  he 
was  telling  her  and  the  girls  about  George  and 
his  wife,  I  withdrew  a  littlo  behind  thorn  to  a 
table  on  which  some  hooks  wCre  lying.  These 
I  pretended  to  look  at,  hut  I  will  confess,  dear 
Maggie,  hypocrite  that  I  was,  that  I  was  in  reality 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  one  of  whom  I 
had  heard  so  mneh. 

Presently  he  said  to  Louiso  in  a  somewhat 
lower  voice,  “Pray,  Miss  Hinton,  who  is  that 
young  lady  at  the  table?” 

“A  connexion  of  papa’s  from  the  country,” 
was  the  reply,  in  a  low,  constrained  voice,  yot  loud 
enough  for  mo  to  hear.  “It’s  her  first  visit  to 
the  city.  I  will  givo  you  an  introduction,  if  you 
wish  it,  you  will  probably  bo  amused,  as  eho  is 
something  of  a  blue.” 

And  with  this  flattering  description  I  was  sum¬ 
marily  dismissed,  Louiso  la  tuperba,  being  evi¬ 
dently  aggrieved  by  my  want  of  style,  and  my 
only  redeeming  point,  dear  Maggie,  being  that  I 
was  a  “connexion  of  papa’s,”  not  his  niece,  mind 
you,  for  “papa”  is  universally  rcspoctcd  and 
looked  up  to  os  a  monied  man  in  New  York. 

“Sho  is  really  a  oharming  girl,  but  quite  de¬ 
ficient  in  style,”  put  in  my  aunt,  in  her  com¬ 
promise  way. 

Ella  in  the  meantime  had  been  chatting  away 
now  to  Mr.  Blanchard,  and  now  to  the  group  of 
gentlemen  who  surrounded  her,  oaring  littlo  for 
the  impression  she  was  making,  which  was  really 
a  favorable  one,  for  she  was  fresh  in  tho  world, 
wid  a  “fresh  girl”  in  Now  York  is  really  a 
novelty. 

“Now,  bliss  Ella,”  said  Mr.  Blanohard,  “I 
must  get  you  to  introduce  me  to  your  friend,  as 
bliss  Hinton  is  engaged  with  the  count-,”  and  a 
satirical  Bmile  lighted  his  face  as  he  glanced  at 
Louise,  who  was  receiving  some  Don  Wiskerondo 
with  tho  greatest  empressement. 

“This  is  your  first  visit  to  the  city,  I  think, 
Misfe  Lester,”  said  he,  after  tho  introduction  took 
place,  “and  of  course  the  first  time  you  have  ever 
soon  tho  system  of  New  Year’s  colls  in  perfection. 
Prhy  what  do  you  think  of  it?” 

“That  there  is  too  much  wine  drunk,  and  that 
thosC  who  start  out  os  gentlemen  hi  the  morning, 
do  not  return  homo  as  such,”  replied  I,  sharply, 
for  I  felt  that  he  was  trying  to  read  me.  “And, 
moreover,”  I  continued,  “  It  gives  every  man  who 
chooses  to  do  so,  the  liberty  to  call  and  become 


!  acquainted  with  a  lady,  and  thus  many  disagree- 
|  able,  and,  I  stispeot,  often  injurious  aoquaint- 
;  anoeS,  are.made/* 

Maggie,  do  you  know  that  the  man  provoked 
I  me  beyond  endurance,  he  absolutely  sat  there 
I  and  showed  his  white  teeth,  and  Bmiled  as  if  he 
;  compassionated  my  petulenoe,  and  would  exouse 
j  it,  for  I  was  only  a  “oountry  girl,”  so  it  was  not 
j  to  be  expected  that  f  should  know  any  better. 

After  a  few  more  desultory  remarks,  he  said, 
|  “How  do  you  like  New  York  Booiety,  Miss  Les 
j  ter?” 

j  “It  might  be  better  than  it  is,”  replied  t,  still 
;  in  my  sharp  way,  “if  it  was  not  composed  prin- 
f  cipally  of  silly  boys  and  girls,  instead  of  intelli- 
!  gent  men  and  women;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  these  young  gentlemen,  who  ate  made  up  mostly 
i  of  shirt  oollars  and  sleeves,  and  the  young  ladies, 
i  who  are  only  automatons  to  advertise  Stewart 
|  and  Book,  would  both  be  better  off  in  the  school- 
j  room.” 

Mr.  Blanohard  gave  a  gay  laugh,  the  most 
|  natural  thing  which  I  have  heard  since  I  came 
j  to  New  York,  and  said  that  it  was  easily  to  be 
;  seen  that  “young  America”  was  not  in  favor 
;  with  me. 

I  laughed  from  sympathy,  and  replied  that — 
:  “As  a  school  girl,  boys  in  roundabouts  had  been 
my  particular  aversion,  but  that  I  found  them  no 
more  agreeable  in  premature  coats;  why,”  said 
1 1,  with  a  good  deal  of  energy,  I  suspect,  “they 
seem  to  me  to  have  Bprung  from  babyhood  into 
society,  as  full  grown  as  Minerva  was  when  she 
emerged  from  tho  teeming  brain  of  Jupiter.” 

“The  great  fault  of  our  fashionable  society,” 
replied  my  companion,  “is  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it.  It  is  just  like  the  froth  on  the  can  of 
porter  to  which  some  one  likened  English  society, 
thero  is  nothing  of  it  when  you  come  to  taste  it 
Ono  could  forgive  our  fashionables  if  there  was 
any  heartiness  even  in  their  follies,  but  they  seem 
too  satiated  even  to  enjoy  that.” 

“Yob,”  said  I,  “I  have  not  been  to  a  concert 
or  party  since  I  came  here,  that  I  have  not 
thought  of  old  Froissart’s  remark  about  tho 
English,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  ‘Every  one  takes 
his  pleasure  sadly  as  is  their  oustom.’  ” 

“Froissart!”  and  with  this  Mr.  Blanchard 
drew  his  ohair  nearer  to  the  table  by  which  I 
was  sitting,  leaned  his  elbow  on  it,*  and  said, 

“I  am  so  glad,  Miss  Lester,  that  yon  have 
read  the  quaint  old  ohronicler;  I  have  a  superbly 
illustrated  copy  which  I  have  just  brought  home, 
that  you  must  see.” 

And,  will  you  believe  it,  Maggid?  that  man 
actually  talked  with  me  two  hours  to  my  great 
delight  then, but  to  my  mortifioation  subsequently, 
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when  after  ho  was  gone,  1  remembered  that  Louise 
had  told  him  I  was  "a  blue,"  and  knew  that  ho 
only  did  it  to  amuse  himself  and  draw  out  a 

country  girl.”  I  bit  my  lips  till  the  blood 
almost  came,  with  sheer  vexation. 

The  calls  continued  till  quito  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  I  think  that  but  comparatively  few  of 
the  gentlemen  were  entirely  sobor  by  ten  o’clock, 
and  1  know  that  some  of  them  were  most  deci¬ 
dedly  and  shamefully  otherwise. 

But,  my  dear  friend,  I  had  a  thousand  other 
things  to  tell  you,  only  those  New  Year’s  calls 
have  run  away  with  me  at  locomotive  speed. 

Yours  ever,  .  Ada  Lesteb. 

Njsw  Yobk,  February  16th. 

MaOoie,  Maggie,  I  have  absolutely  seen  and 
'heard  Sontag.  It  is  really  a  luxury  which  you 
cannot  even  half  appreciate,  no  one  can,  till  they 
have  seen  and  heard  her.  She  is  here  perform¬ 
ing  in  Opera,  and  uncle  has  taken  seats  for  the 
season,  so  I  shall  always  have  an  opportunity  to 
go  if  I  wish. 

You  must  know  that  the  theatro  where  she  is 
playing  will  contain  ten  timC3  as  many  people  as 

the  little  one  at  C - ,  and  just  imagino  a  house 

of  that  size  filled  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  ladies 
in  full  dreBs,  (New  York  full  drees,  I  mean,  of 
course,)  glittering  with  diamonds;  plumes  wav¬ 
ing  with  every  motion  of  the  fan;  head-dresses 

that  cost  as- much  as  poor  old  widow  G - *b 

yearly  house  rent  does;  opera  cloaks  that  arc 
marvels  of  beauty  and  extravagance;  ermine  fit 
for  a  princess;  laces,  a  yard  of  which  it  takes  a 
poor  girl  six  months  to  make : — imagine  all  this 
if  yon  can,  with  the  wonderful  assortments  of 
colors,  the  brilliant  gas-lights,  and  the  bewitch¬ 
ing  little  overture  to  La  Fille  du  Regiment,  all 
combined. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Sontag  was  as  “The 
Daughter  of  tho  Regiment”  Her  voico,  though 
failing,  has  been  so  thoroughly  trained,  that  one 
must  be  hypercritical  to  find  fault  with  it,  and 
then  her  acting  is  just  perfection.  One  cannot 
believe  that  the  bewitching  girl  of  eighteen,  as 
she  appears  on  the  stage,  is  a  grandmamma.  It 
ia  marvelous.  As  the  play  went  on  I  got  quite 
hysterical,  laughed  and  cried  in  one  breath,  and  i 
I  suspect  to  Louiso’e  disgust,  who  thinks  it  vulgar  ! 
ever  to  betray  feeling.  The  only  redeeming  point 
which  I  have,  in  her  estimation,  is,  that  I  am 
naturally  so  reticent  Well,  Maggie,  I  thought 
Sontag’ s  “La  Rile  du  Regiment”  charming,  but 
it  was  baby  play  to  her  “Lucie  de  Lammer- 
moor.”  I  am  becoming  fashionable  too,  you  must 
know,  since  papa’s  last  remittance,  with  its  con¬ 
sequence,  some  new  dresses,  and  in  order  to  keep 


np  with  tho  world  around  me,  I  determined  that 
I  would  not  cry,  so  I  bit  my  lips  till  the  blood 
nearly  came,  but  it  would  not  do,  and  like  poor 
old  uncle  Ned,  the  tears  run  down  my  cheeks 
like  rain.  Mr.  Blanchard,  who  was  with  us, 
kindly  tried  to  Bhicld  me  from  the  observation 
of  la  belle  Louise,  by  leaning  over  and  talking  to 
mo,  but  I  suspect  he  did  not  entirely  succeed,  as 
she  was  quite  cross  afterward.  But  such  acting, 
such  acting,  Maggie,  you  cannot  imagine !  What 
happy  appreciation  and  Etrong  sympathies  Son- 
tag  must  have  to  bo  able  to  render  that  terrible 
story  so  vividly.  Verily,  Maggie,  the  sorrows  of 
poor  Lucio  almost  crazed  me.  I  used  to  think 
that  nothing  could  equal  tho  story  as  told  by 
Scott,  but  ah!  there  is  nothing  but  musio  that 
can  interpret  tho  wail  of  a  broken  heart. 

Sontag,  and  a  most  provoking  thing  which 
occurred  this  morning,  are  all  that  I  shall  think 
of  for  a  week,  I  suspect.  After  breakfast  tho 
carriage  was  ordered  a3  usual,  for  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  routine  of  calls,  shopping,  and  luncheon  at 
Thompson’s  saloon;  but  as  I  find  my  health  is 
not  so  good  in  consequence  of  late  hours,  and 
!  the  want  of  my  usual  active  exercise  in  the  open 
I  air,  I  told  my  cousins  that  I  would  prefer  not 
i  accompanying  them,  but  would  take  a  long  walk 
instead;  so  running  up  to  my  room  I  wrapped 
myself  up  warmly  in  my  furs,  and  off  I  started. 

It  was  a  glorious  day,  the  air  clear  and  frosty, 
the  sky  blue  and  sunshine  bright,  and  I  went  on 
in  high  glee,  for  I  felt  like  a  child  just  out  of 
school. 

I  walked  for  at  least  two  hours,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  home  quito  wearied  with  the  unusual  ex¬ 
ercise.  I  smoothed  my  hair  and  prepared  for 
dinner,  then  picked  up  my  book,  and  made  my 
way  into  tho  drawing-room.  IVe  do  not  dino 
here,  you  know,  till  fivo  o’clock;  bo  although  it 
was  not  nearly  dark,  the  heavy  curtains  gave  the 
room  quite  a  twilight  appearance;  that  fact,  I 
suppose,  combined  with  the  warm  room,  tny 
fatigue,  and  the  long  walk  in  the  frosty  airf 
made  mo  most  deliciously  drowsy.  I  throw  my 
head  back,  therefore,  and  settled  myBelf  comfort¬ 
ably  in  the  great  lounging-chair  for  a  nop.  I 
know  not  how  long  I  had  slept,  but  I  awoke  with 
a  start,  and  my  mouth  wide  open,  (you  know  what 
a  horrible  habit  I  have  of  sleeping  with  my  mouth 
open)  and  who  should  I  see  standing  before  mo 
with  a  scarcely  suppressed  smile,  but’  that  Mr. 
Blanchard.  It  makes  me  laugh  now,  to  think 
how  angry  I  was  with  the  man,  because  he  had 
seen  me  so.  “Well,”  said  I,  in  my  usual  brusque 
manner,  “I  hope  you  admired  the  view.”  To 
my  indignation  this  almost  convulsed  him  with 
laughter.  Thanks  to  dame  Nature,  for  endowing 
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me  with  a  stock  of  inborn  impudence,  which 
BervcB  mo  admirably  bore,  in  lieu  of  a  fashion¬ 
able  education,  I  again  settled  myself  easily  in 
the  chair  and  went  on,  “I  acknowledge,  Mr. 
Blanchard,  that,  my  position  was  much  more 
comfortable  than  elegant,  but  then  I  hod  a  good 
precedent;  you  know  Marie  Mancini,  who  bo 
fascinated  tho  fastidious  Louis  XIV.,  always  slept 
so.”  Ho  made  no  direct  reply,  but  leaned  over, 
Btill  with  that  smile  which  ho  could  not  suppress, 
and  took  from  my  hand  my  book.  The  volume 
happened  to  be  Do  Quincy’s  “Opium  Eater,” 
which  has  been  bewitching  me  lately. 

“Ob,”  said  I,  determined  to  carry  tho  thing 
off  with  a  high  hand,  “it  was  nothing  soporific 
in  tho  book,  as  the  namo  might  indicate,  but  an 
unusual  quantity  of  exercise  which  I  took  this 
morning  in  the  open  air,  that  was  the  cause 
of  my  drowsiness.”  All  this  was  said  indif¬ 
ferently  enough,  but  I  really  wished  the  fellow 
at  the  bottom  of  tho  sea.  I  would  give  anything 
to  know  how  long  ho  had  been  watching  me,  and 
with  the  usual  justico  of  human  nature,  I  could 
really  find  it  in  my  heart  to  hate  him  for  seeing 
mo  in  that  ridiculous  situation.  Do  you  think 
too,  ho  had  come  to  bring  mo  that  illuminated 
edition  of  Froissant,  that  he  had  mentioned  on 
New  Year’s  day!  When  aunt  and  tho  girls  re¬ 
turned  from  their  drive,  Louise  seemed  rather 
inclined  to  sneer  at  my  penchant  for  walking,  and 
hoped  I  had  enjoyed  myself;  but  when  I  told, 
them  at  tho  dinner-table  of  mv  afternoon’s  adven¬ 
ture,  she  was  not  nearly  ns  much  mortified  as  I 
oxpectcd  she  would  be,  and  in  fact  Beemcd  to 
enjoy  it  vastly. 

Valentine’s  Day,  you  know,  dear  Maggie,  is 
almost  a  myth  with  us,  but  here  the  custom  is 
most  rigorously  kept  up.  At  least  what  they 
call  tho  custom  here ;  for  it  really  has  nothing 
to  do  with  tho  old-fashioned  actual  lovo  letters, 
filled  with  Cupids,  and  hearts  and  arrows,  and 
tho  sighs  of  despairing  Bwains,  such  as  wo  read 
of,  but  seems  to  ho  a  licensed  day,  for  more  non¬ 
sense  and  vulgarity,  and  extravagance  to  pass 
through  the  post-office,  than  tho  other  three 
hundred  and  sixty-four  days  togothcr  could  fur¬ 
nish. 

For  a  week  previous  to  tho  fourteenth,  tho 
shop  windows  of  tho  lower  kinds  are  filled  with 
tho  most  abominable  caricatures,  which  ore  sold 
from  the  prico  of  three  cents  upward,  things 
within  the  range  of  everybody’s  purse,  tended  to 
wound  by  their  coarseness;  whilst,  the  stationers 
of  tho  better  class  have  thoir  windows  crowded  j 
with  elegant  vellum  paper,  sometimes  exquisitely  ; 
painted  in  wreaths  and  bouquets,  or  actual  i 
wreatha  of  fine  French  artificial  flowers,  with  i 


the  love  verses  already  indited;  others  have 
borders  which  beautifully  imitate  the  finest  and 
most  elaborate  lace;  whilst  others  again  have 
little  pockets,  as  it  were,  compactly  put  on,  in 
which  ib  usually  placed  a  ring  or  some  other 
piece  of  jewelry,  or  concealing  a  minute  mirror. 

Well,  on  our  return  from  our  drive  on  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day,  we  found  the  drawing-room  table 
strewn  with  theBe  pretty  nonsenses,  addressed  of 
|  course  to  my  cousins.  Verses,  to  Louise  parti- 
;  cularly,  so  adulatory  that  you  might  judge  from 
them  that  sho  was  Minerva,  Venus  and  Juno 
j  combined.  To  me  the  laughable  part  of  the 
thing  was,  that  these  effusions  were  not  from 
the  heart  or  brain  of  the  lover,  but  were  bought 
already  beautifully  printed  for  a  good  round 
sum.  Louise  turned  over  those  addressed  to  her, 
with  an  air  of  calm  indifference,  as  though  all 
this  incense  was  a  matter  of  coureo,  and  nothing 
more  than  she  ought  to  expect,  but  I  thought  sho 
was  somewhat  disappointed  in  some  woy,  though 
one  of  her’s  had  a  most  valuable  emerald  ring  in 
it,  Ella,  less  accustomed  to  such  sweet  flattery, 
was  in  a  flutter  of  delight,  and  evidently  rose  a 
hnndred  per  cent  in  her  own  estimation.  On 
opening  ono  of  her’s,  with  its  delicate  lace  border, 
sho  discovered  a  splendidly  embroidered  hand¬ 
kerchief  within,  which  most  have  cost  fifty  or 
sixty  dollars.  Tho  child  gave  a  cry  of  delight, 
and  has  vowed,  I  believe,  to  marry  the  man, 
whoever  he  may  be,  that  had  the  taste  to  send 
her  anything  so  exquisite. 

|  As  I  entered  my  dressing-room,  a  gush  of  frag- 
!  ranee  met  me,  and  I  espied  on  my  table  one  of 
|  tho  most  perfect  bouquets  I  ever  beheld.  I  knew 
that  uncle  Hinton’s  gardener  would  never  Buffer 
;  his  green-house  to  ho  robbed  of  such  a  wealth 
of  beauty  as  that,  for  he  is  quite  a  tyrant  in  his 
own  domain ;  and  thinking  the  servant  muBt  have 
made  some  mistake  in  placing  it  in  my  room 
instead  of  Louise’s,  I  was  about  to  carry  it  in 
to  her,  therefore,  when  I  fouhd  attached  to  it  a 
card  directed  to  “Miss  Ada  Lester.”  Oh,  Mag¬ 
gie,  emerald  rings,  embroidered  pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs,  and  rapturous  love  verses  were  nothing 
compared  to  this  beautiful  floral  Valentine.  It 
was  very  largo,  and  almost  perfectly  white. 
There  wero  splendid,  wax-like  Camillas,  with  a 
green  leaf  here  and  there;  odorous  daphnas, 
with  thoir  pale  pink  blush,  having  a  perfume  so 
subtle  that  it  seemed  to  steal  away  one’s  senses; 
white  rose-buds  just  opening,  so  that  you  could 
see  far  down  into  their  very  hearts;  feathery 
laurustinus;  and  to  crown  the  whole,  a  majestic 
white  calla,  that  looked  like  velvet  traced  with 
silver  veins,  as  I  held  it  against  the  light. 

I  fairly  bounced  into  the  girlB’  room  with  it, 
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exclaiming,  “look  at  my  Valentine,  look  at  my 
Valentine.  Isn't  it  exquisite?” 

Louise  raised  her  eyes  incredulously. 

“For  yout”  asked  she,  with  a  shadow  of  a 
frown,  I  thought,  on  her  fine  brow.  “Let  me 
see.** 

And  ahe  examined,  minutely,  the  card  that 
was  attached  to  it. 

“Who  can  it  be  from?”  I  queried,  excitedly, 
for  I  was  really  very  much  flattered  by  this 
tribute. 

“Oh!  from  Mr.  Blanchard,  of  course,”  said 
Ella,  laughingly,  “he  is  your  most  dovoted  cava¬ 
lier,  you  know.” 

“What  nonsense,  Ella,  why  Ada  scarcely  knows 
Mr.  Blanchard.  You  had  better  persuade  her 
that  he  is  in  love  witjh  her  at  once,”  answered 
Louise. 

“Sho  knows  him  as  well  as  she  does  any  one 
else,”  returned  Ella,  “and  he  knows  how  very 
found  she  is  of  flowers.” 

Louise  made  no  reply,  and  I  rather  inolined  to 
Ella's  opinion,  first,  because  Mr.  Blanchard  has 
been  so  kind  to  me  since  I  have  been  here,  and 
again  because  I  know  no  one  who  has  such  an 
exquisite  taste.  Besides,  earo  mio ,  at  that  time, 
you  know,  he  hadn’t  seen  me  asleep  with  my 
mouth  open. 

My  bouquet  still  looks  very  fresh,  and  last 
night  when  Mr.  Blanchard  called,  I  took  an 
opportunity  in  a  casual  way  to  speak  of  it,  and 
say  how  much  it  had  delighted  me,  for  I  thought 
that  if  ho  had  Bent  it,  it  was  but  proper  he  should 
know  how  much  pleasure  he  had  given. 

“Well,  Ada,”  said  Louise,  when  he  had  gone, 
“you  may  expect  another  bouquet  soon,  after 
your  rhapsody.  Even  if  Mr.  Blanchard  didn’t 
send  that,  he  cannot  fail  to  think  that  another 
would  be  acceptable,  and  he  is  too  gentlemanly 
not  to  take  a  hint.”  She  spoke  calmly  and  jest¬ 
ingly,  but  I  could  not  fail  to  see  that  ahe  was 
angry. 

“I  hope  ho  mil  ‘take  the  hint/  I  know  no 
one  who  would  appreciate  him  or  his  flowers, 
more  than  myself,”  replied  I,  sharply. 

In  truth,  dear  Maggie,  this  fine  lady  cousin  of 
mine,  makes  me  feel  so  much  like  “the  fretful 
porcupine,”  with  her  Barcaam  and  inuendoes, 
veiled  under  such  calm  politeness,  that  I  could 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  pack  up  and  be  off  home 
by  the  first  opportunity,  if  I  did  not  know  how  it 
would  distress  my  uncle,  who  has  set  his  heart 

upon  carrying  me  back  to  C - ;  and  I  could 

give  no  reason  for  my  hurry,  for  no  one  but 
myself  can  detect  anything  in  all  this  but  Louise’s 
natural  manner.  X  do  wish  I  was  at  home  though, 
Maggie!  Yours  ever,  Ada. 


New  Yobk,  February  28th. 

The  winter  is  going  out  with  a  great  flourish 
of  trumpets,  dear  Maggie,  and,  as  I  write,  the 
sharp  sleet  comes  tinkling  against  the  window- 
panes  like  thousands  of  needles,  and  the  wind 
howls  down  the  street  most  pitifully,  liko  some¬ 
thing  human,  as  if  it  was  the  voice  of  all  the 
Bick  and  sorrowing  and  destitute  ones  combined. 
Not  with  the  wierd  sound  which  you  and  I  know 
so  well,  that  we  used  to  listen  to,  half  in  awe,  as 
it  came  from  the  dry  tongues  and  long  arms  of 
the  old  elm  trees  around  tho  house;  the  sound, 
you  know,  that  on  that  winter  twilight  made  tho 
reading  of  tho  opening  part  of  Macbeth  so  eerie. 
Just  like  tho  fine  overture  to  a  fine  opera.  Not 
like  that,  dear  Maggie,  healthful  to  the  Bpirit, 
with  all  its  witch-like  wildness,  is  the  thousand 
tongued  wind  that  comes  over  this  great  city. 
It  seems  to  bear  with  it,  wails  from  all  breaking 
hearts;  moans  from  the  sick  beds  of  little  chil¬ 
dren;  sighs  and  tears  from  oppressed  widows  and 
orphans;  curses  from  the  sick  and  famished,  on 
those  who  raise  not  a  hand  to  help  them;  hor¬ 
rible  blasphemy  from  the  lips  of  the  lost,  with 
no  knowledge  of  a  Saviour;  to  my  fevered  im¬ 
agination  to-day,  it  Beems  to  me  to  carry  all 
these  to  the  foot  of  Jehovah’s  throne,  laying 
them  there  for  judgment. 

All  this  perhaps  is  morbid,  but  I  suppose  it  is 
produced  by  something  which  occurred  the  other 
evening,  and  a  pale  face  and  sad  eyes  have  been 
haunting  me  ever  Bince. 

Nearly  three  weeks  ago  we  all  received  cards 
for  a  largo  party  at  a  Mr.  Vernon’s,  one  of  the 
millionaires  of  Now  York.  Everybody  was  to  bo 
there,  that  is  everybody  who  is  anybody  in  tho 
fashionable  world,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  husbands  and  papas  sighed  over  the  notes 
of  invitation,  that  were  to  turn  their  hard  earned 
gold  into  new  ball-dresses  and  sets  of  jewelry. 

Uncle,  who  can  well  afford  it,  is  most  generous 
to  my  cousins.  So  when  this  party  was  under 
discussion  one  morning  at  the  breakfast- table, 
he  handed  each  of  the  girls  and  myself  a  bill  of 
a  large  amount  to  buy  any  “  gim-cracks,”  as  he 
termed  it,  that  we  might  want 

I  of  course  refused  the  money,  and  protested 
that  my  new  pink  silk  was  quite  good  enough  for 
me,  and  that  I  had  worn  it  but  twice;  but  uncle 
seemed  so  hurt  because  I  would  not  accept  it, 
that  I  rolled  the  money  up  without  saying  any 
thing  more,  but  inwardly  chafing  at  the  obliga¬ 
tion.  His  parting  admonition  to  me,  as  he  left 
the  room,  was,  “remember,  Miss  Independence, 
you  are  to  buy  the  handsomest  dress  you  can 
find,  and  if  with  that  and  your  saucy  face,  wo 
can’t  get  a  husband  for  you,  why  I  shall  just 
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pack  you  off  to  your  mother  os  worthless  goods. 
Mind  you !  you  ore  to  outshine  all  the  girls  in 
the  room.'* 

“Get  me  a  husb&hd,  indeed!”  said  I.  11  In  the 
first  place,  uncle  mine,  I  wouldn’t  be  a  woman  if 
I  couldn’t  get  one  for  myself;  and  in  the  Becond 
I  want  a  man,  and  not  a  tailor’s  advertisement 
Get  a  husband  from  a  fashlonablo  party!  why 
thero  isn’t  a  man  in  New  York  that  I  would  marry 
except  yoursolf — if  you  weren’t  my  uncle!” 

Louise  raised  her  eyebrows  as  only  she  can 
raise  them,  and  asked,  « are  there  no  exceptions, 
Ada?” 

I  took  no  notice  of  the  question,  but  wont  up 
Btairs  to  prepare  for  the  shopping  expedition. 

The  whole  morning  Was  spent  at  Stewart’s  ; 
counters.  Aunt  Hinton  selected  a  dove  colored  j 
moire  antique,  With  bouquets  in  silver  thread;  j 
Louise  a  gold  colored  satin,  over  which  was  to  \ 
bo  worn  a  superb  black  lace  dress ;  Ella  a  deli-  { 
Cato  blue  tulle,  embroidered  with  silver;  and  I  j 
a  plain  white  illusion,  with  a  white  satin  under-  j 
dress.  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  spend  ! 
all  of  my  unclo’s  gift  on  one  dress  and  its  accom-  j 
paniments,  and  my  robe  did  not  cost  one-fifth  of  > 
Louise’s.  | 

Aunt  Hinton  and  Ella  objected'  strenuously  to  ; 
my  choice,  it  was  bo  plain;  but  Louise  decided  j 
with  me,  aa  she  said  1  was  of  a  style  to  which  j 
much  dres3  was  not  becoming.  I  don’t  quite  J 
understand  ma  belle  cousine  yet! 

■Well,  our  purchases  were  carried  to  Madame  i 
Deschampo,  who  holds  her  vice-regal  court  in  : 
Broadway,  and  than  Whom  there  is  not  a  better  i 
authority  on  dress  this  ride  of  Paris  1  Madame,  J 
of  course,  was  overflowing  with  work,  all  for  the  j 
grand  party;  but  our  dresses  were  promised  if  j 
she  had  to  sit  up  all  night  to  finish  them. 

A  couple  of  nights  before  the  party,  the  dresses  j 
woro  Bent  homo ;  they  were  all  beautiful ;  but  to  j 
my  notions,  mine,  the  decoration  of  which  I  had  j 
left  to  madame’s  French  taste,  was  really  the  1 
most  elegant,  excopt,  perhaps,  Ella’s.  j 

The  white  illusion  dress  was  made  very  full  in  ! 
the  skirt,  and  floated  around  my  person  like  a  I 
flccoy  cloud,  rovealing  gleams  of  the  pearly  satin,  j 
through  it,  with  every  motion.  Depending  from  j 
tho  waist  on  each  side,  down  the  skirt  to  below  ; 
the  knee,  were  long  branches  of  the  crimson  j 
trumpet  creeper,  with  its  golden  stamen,  and  j 
its  green  foliago  made  of  crape,  hanging  grace-  \ 
fully  in  flexible  tendrils ;  whilst  accompanying  ] 
the  dress,  was  a  bouquet  de  corsage  and  a  head-  J 
dress  of  the  same  flowers,  to  correspond.  ] 

Tho  whole  effect  was  most  beautiful,  but  im-  j 
aglno  my  vexation  on  trying  it  on,  to  discover  j 
that  it  was  what  I  considered  indecently  low  1 


in  tie  neck.  In  vain  they  all  protested  that 
Madame  Deschampe’s .  unrivalled,  indescribable 
“cut”  wduld  be  spoiled  by  the  alteration;  the 
next  morning  I  sent  the  dress  back,  to  be  made 
more  respectable.  Through  all  her  politeness, 
I  could  see  that  madame  thought  me  a  fool  and 
a  prude,  and  in  spite  of  her  flattery  with  regard 
to  my  “magnifiquo  buste,”  and  “de  tonoure  of 
de  shoulder,”  I  very  firmly  Baid  that  if  the  dress 
was  not  altered  I  Bhould  not  'wear  it.  Somehow, 
when  I  am  in  earnest,  peoplo  never  Seem  to 
doubt  mo,  and  madame,  really  fearing  that  her 
bewitching  dress  would  not  flourish  at  “de  grand 
parti,”  reluctantly  consented  to  spoil  it,  in  her 
estimation. 

The  party  was  to  he  on  Thursday  evening,  and 
by  dinner  time  on  that  day  I  was  in  some  trepi¬ 
dation,  as  my  dress  had  not  yet  returned  from 
Madame  Deschampe’s;  Mr.  Blanchard  was  to  be 
one  of  our  escorts,  and  he  has  such  an  artist  eye, 
that  I  was  sure  that  my  costume  could  not  fail 
of  meeting  with  his  approval. 

The  night  was  terribly  stormy.  The  sleet  rat¬ 
tled  like  shot  on  the  glassy  pavements,  and  the 
wind  sounded  fearfully,  even  to  us  who  were 
seated  by  warm  fires,  in  thickly  curtained  rooms. 
Eight  o’olock  came,  and  the  girls  had  already 
commenced  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet,  and  I,  with 
a  good  deal  of  disappointment,  was  laying  my 
pink  silk  dress  out  to  wear,  when  aunt  came  into 
my  room  and  insisted  upon  sending  James,  the 
waiter,  up  to  Madame  Deschampe’s.  She  had 
proposed  this  frequently  during  the  afternoon,  hut 
I  bad  argued  that  if  my  dress  had  been  done, 
madame  would  most  certainly  have  sent  it  home. 
Just  then  there  came  a  feeble  ring  at  tho  hall 
door,  and  I  flow  out  anxiously  and  looked  over 
tho  bannister,  to  see  if  it  was  the  much-longed- 
for  dress.  James  came  up  the  staircase  bearing 
a  large,  oblong  basket,  tightly  covered  with  an 
oil-cloth,  which  I  knew  at  once  contained  the 
desired  article.  I  was  about  untying  the  strings 
of  the  coyer,  when  I  heard  such  a  deep,  hollow 
cough  in  the  vestibule  that  it  made  me  start.  I 
called  to  James,  who  was  already  descending  the 
stairs,  to  bid  tho  person  who  brought  it  como 
up.  Ho  returned  in  a  moment,  and  said  it  was 
only  a  little  girl ,  and  that  her  feet  were  so  wet 
she  did  not  like  to  tread  on  the  carpet. 

I  left  the  basket  in  my  room,  and  went  down 
myself.  Maggie,  I  shall  never  forget  that  poor 
pale  face,  and  slightly  clad,  shivering  form,  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  took  her  cold,  ungloved  hand, 
and. without  waiting  for  a  word,  I  drew  her 
along,  saying,  “Come  np  stairs  to  my  room,  my 
child— no  matter  about  your  feet.” 

The  tears  comO  now,  when  I  think  of  her.  I 
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forgot  all  about  my  dress,  and  hurriedly  drew  a 
low  chair  to  the. bright  grate  fire.  “I  am  too 
wet,  Miss,  to  sit  down,”  said  she,  plaintively. 

“So  you  are,”  replied  I,  not  for  her  reasons 
though;  bat  I  was  afraid  she  would  catch  cold; 
so  I  bade  her  take  off  bonnet,  shawl,  shoes  and 
Stockings ;  and  Boon  had  ramsaoked  my  wardrobe 
to  supply  her  with  something  dry.  DreBsea  of 
course  would  not  fit,  but  I  took  out  a  warm  flan¬ 
nel  skirt,  dry  shoes  and  stockings,  a  pair  of  over- 
shoes,  and  my  warm  Bob  Roy  shawl  which  I 
travelled  in.  The  poor  little  thing  looked  per¬ 
fectly  astonished,  but  never  said  a  word,  though 
great  tears  were  rolling  down  her  thin,  white 
cheeks.  I  rang  the  bell  when  all  that  was  done, 
sent  the  wet  clothes  down  stairs,  and  ordered 
some  hot  tea  to  be  brought  to  my  room  imme¬ 
diately. 

The  child  could  not  have  been  more  than 
thirteen  years  old,  and  had  walked  two  miles, 
that  dark,  Btonny  night,  to  bring  my  dress  home. 
You  cannot  tell  how  my  heart  smote  me,  and 
how  ashamed  I  was  of  all  my  impatience.  How 
paltry  seemed  my  anticipated  pleasure  of  the 
evening,  compared  with  the  terrible  realities  of 
this  child’s  every-day  life. 

“Do  you  live  far  from  here,  Bissy?”  asked  I, 
as  I  was  again  kneeling  on  the  floor,  busy  with 
the  strings  of  the  basket  cover. 

“Yes,  Miss,  down  in  Anthony  street”  It  was 
two  miles  at  the  very  least,  dear  Maggie,  from 
my  uncle’s  Fifth  Avenue  residence. 

I  gave  the  dress  a  pull  from  the  basket,  tossed 
it  on  the  bed,  and  went  into  my  aunt’B  dressing- 
room. 

“I  came  to  ask  a  favor,  aunt,”  said  I,  “and 
you  are  too  kind,  I  know,  to  refuse  me.” 

“What  is  it?  but  bless  my  heart,  child,  what’s 
the  matter?  why  I  thought  your  dress  came  home 
half  an  hour  ago.  To  bo  sure.  There ae  will  be 
done  here  presently,  and  then  she  shall  come  and 
help  you.” 

“Oh,  it’s  not  that,”  replied  I,  quickly,  “I  shall 
be  ready  all  in  time,  but  won’t  you  let  Thomas 
drive  the  poor  little  girl  home  that  brought  my 
dress,  before  he  takes  us  to  Mr.  Vernon’s?  She 
lives  away  down  in  Anthony  street,  and  has  Buck 
a  dreadful  cough,  that  I  am  sure  she  can’t  live. 
And  to  think  of  her  being  out,  and  .alone  too, 
on  suoh  a  stormy  night.”  I  felt  my  voice  grow 
husky  as  I  spoke. 

“Dear  mel  bow  very  dreadful,  to  be  sure. 
Thereae,  that  lappet'  falls  too  far  back,  you  must 
alter  it,”  And  here,  with  an  unchanged  coun¬ 
tenance,  she  pointed  to  a  part  of  her  head-dresfl, 
composed  of  blonde,  that  looked  like  a  piece  of 
fairy  frost-work.  I  almost  stamped  my  foot  with 


impatience.  I  waited  a  moment  in  silence,  and 
then  was  about  closing  the  door  to  find  my  uncle, 
in  order  to  make  an  appeal  to  him,  when  she 
happened  to  see  the  reflection  of  my  figure  in 
the  glass. 

“Dear  me,  Adal”  oxclaimed  she,  “ I  was  so 
worried  with  my  head-dress,  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  that  child.  I  don’t  expect  Thomas  will 
like  it,  but  you  are  a  groat  favorite  with  all  thp 
servants,  so  you  oan  ask  him  if  you  choose,”  a&d 
she  adjusted  the  plume  which  decorated  the 
other  side  of  her  head,  with  all  the  anxiety  of  a 
young  girl  just  about  to  make  her  debut. 

I  rang  the  bell  for  Thomas,  put  something  in 
his  hand,  which  I  suspeot  made  him  forget  it  was 
a  Btormy  night,  (you  can  bribo  a  servant  to 
anything  here)  and  with  the  most  elaborate  re¬ 
verences  he  assured  me  he  would  “carry  the 
ohild  home  all  comfortable.” 

I  went  back  to  my  room  and  commenced  my 
toilet  with  a  somewhat  lightened  heart.  The 
poor  little  girl  was  drinking  the  warm,  fragrant 
tea  eagerly,  but  every  now  and  then  she  would 
pause,  and  fixing  her  largo,  sad  eyes  on  the 
glowing  fire,  seem  lost  in  .reverie, 

■Whilst  waiting  for  Thomas  I  gathered  some¬ 
thing  of  her  history.  Her  mother  is  a  widow, 
of  the  name  of  Richards,  who  takeB  in  plain 
sewing,  to  support  herself  and  her  only  child, 
though,  as  little  Anqa  said,  she  oould  find  enough 
work  to  do,  but  the  ladie3  paid  her  so  little,  and 
sometimes  didn’t  pay  at  all,  that  Bhe  could  not 
livo  on  it. 

So  Anna  was  considered  fortunate  to  got  a 
situation  at  Madame  Deschampe’s,  as  errand  girl 
for  the  establishment,  at  a  dollar  n  week,  with 
some  faint  hopes  of  advancement  as  apprentice 
by-nnd-by. 

“But,”  said  I,  “you  are  not  strong  enough,  to 
be  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  you  should  try  to 
get  some  other  situation,  not  so  exposing.” 

“I  was  very  thankful  to  get  that,  Miss,”  she 
replied,  with  a  sad  smile,  “there  are  so  few 
places  that  a  girl  of  my  ago  is  fit  for,  and  my 
wageB  are  considered  very  good.  We  are  very 
thankful,  Miss,  and  if  I  was  only  well,  we  shouldn’t 
mind.” 

Thankful!  Maggie,  this  poor  child  for  whom  I 
already  feel  a  kind  of  reverence,  so  near  does 
she  seem  to  me  to  be  standing  to  the  gates  of 
Eternity;  thankful  for  the  dollar  a  week  earned 
through  cold  and  wet,  fever,  and  racking  coughs  { 
thankful  for  the  Bum  that  nine-tenths  of  the  fine 
ladies  of  New  York  squander,  each  day,  for 
luncheon  and  bon-bons,  at  Thompson's  saloons. 
God  help  them!  they  care  not  for  the  famishing 
sisters  at  their  ttaors 
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In  a  little  while  the  carriage  was  ready.  I 
could  not  forbear  stooping  down  and  kissing  the 
pale  white  forehead,  as  I  wrapped  the  shawl 
around  her.  Tears  came  to  her  eyes,  and  her 
lips  quivered  as  she  said,  “You  are  very  kind, 
Alisa.  I’ll  start  earlier  to-morrow,  to  my  workj 
and  then  I’ll  bring  your  things  home.” 

“I  don’t  want  them,”  replied  I,  “you  must 
keep  them,  for  I  have  plenty  more,  and  I  am 
coming  to  see  if  your  mother  can  do  me  some 
sewing.  Here  is  something  to  pay  you  for  your 
long  walk,”  and  as  I  put  the  money  in  her  hand, 

I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  gratitude  which 
the  child  coat  upon  me. 

My  elegant  ball-dress  afforded  mo  no  pleasure, 
in  comparison  with  that  “cup  of  cold  water” 
given  in  His  name. 

A  new  world  seemed  to  open  to  my  view  for 
the  first  time  that  night.  I  had  never  before  so 
comprehended  the  necessity  of  the  humanity  of 
our  Saviour,  that  the  poor  and  sick  in  heart  j 


could  turn  to  Him,  with  the  full  assurance  of 
His  divine  compassion,  inasmuch  that  He  “was 
in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,”  and  that 
he  is  the  great  “High  Priest,  after  the  order  of 
Melcbiiedek,”  making  an  expiation  for  our  sins. 
A  brighter  halo  Beemed  to  glow  around  the  lowly 
manger  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  prayer-hallowed 
garden  of  Gefchsemane.  I  thanked  God  that 
night,  dear  Maggie,  in  the  name  of  all  heart¬ 
broken,  famishing  bouIs,  that  our  Redeemer  had 
suffered  in  all  things  like  as  we  do,  and  that  he 
had  not  como  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  unapproachable  majesty. 

I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  the  ball  at  Mr. 
Vernon’s,  but  I  have  no  heart  for  it  to-day,  dear 
Maggie,  with  all  these  things  crowding  on  me 
like  a  new  revelation,  and  this  wind  sweeping 
down  the  street,  bearing  so  many  sorrows  to  our 
door. 

I  will  write  again  in  a  few  days,  should  nothing 
prevent.  Yours  ever,  Ada. 
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AN  AMERICAN  SCHOOL-GIRL 
ABROAD. 


AN  American  girl’s  first  year  at  a  German  or 
any  foreign  school  is  a  most  trying  ordeal. 
In  the  first  place,  sho  leaves  a  country  where, 
even  at  large  schools,  certain  arrangements  for 
the  comfort  of  pupils,  which  aro  considered  abso¬ 
lute  necessities  of  health  and  refinement,  are  lux¬ 
uries  unknown  and  unattainable  abroad. 

For  instance,  in  the  morning  she  will  rise  at 
half  past  five  or  six  o’clock,  which  in  winter  is 
quite  an  effort  After  a  hurried  toilette  by  dim 
candle-light  she  proceeds,  with  a  procession  of 
sleepy  companions,  through  cold  passages  and 
rooms^-for  at  that  hour  no  fire  in  the  house  is 
lighted — to  the  lavatory.  This  is  a  long  room, 
with  either  a  stone  or  a  bare  wooden  floor,  down 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  row  of  unpainted  wooden 
wash-stands,  with  tin  pitchers  and  the  plainest  of 
furniture.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that  the  neat¬ 
ness  of  everything  and  the  snowy  whiteness  of 
the  bare  boards  make  up  for  any  lack  of  ele¬ 
gance.  Here  what  an  American  would  call  a 
very  superficial  washing  of  face  and  bands  is  in¬ 
dulged  in,  in  cold  water,  and  not  a  very  lavish 
supply  of  that,  for  it  all  must  be  carried  through 
the  house  by  hand,  and  the  idea  of  supplying 
school-girls  daily  with  hot  water  would  be  like 
asking  for  linen  cambric  towels.  After  this  un¬ 
satisfactory  climax  to  one’s  toilette  come  two 
hours  of  hard  study  before  a  breakfast  of  a  bowl 
of  coffee  and  a  huge  square  of  black  bread. 
Then  after  four  hours  more  of  study  and  recita¬ 
tion  comes  a  bountiful  dinner,  very  simply  served, 
where  the  soup  is  most  generously  flavored  with 
anise-seed  and  nutmeg,  the  meat  either  boiled 
as  hard  as  a  stone  or  roasted  to  shreds,  and  the 
vegetables  either  soaked  with  oil  or  deluged  in 
vinegar. 

The  discipline  of  German  schools  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  severe,  and  between  it  and  the  trials  of  Indi¬ 
gestion,  homesickness,  and  learning  the  lessons 
in  a  foreign  tongue,  one  sympathizes  sincerely 
with  the  wails  that  go  up  from  American  school¬ 
girls  during  their  first  year  abroad. 

After  the  struggle  of  being  “  finished”  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  ended,  however,  the  American  student 
has  the  gratification  of  feeling  that  in  music,  lit¬ 
erature,  and  the  languages  she  has  been  thorough¬ 
ly  taught,  and  has  had  many  compensations  for 
the  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  and  cleanliness. 
We  use  the  word  cleanliness  advisedly,  for  in 
some  of  the  best  European  schools  the  rule  is,  a 
bath  twice  a  year,  with  an  occasional  scanty  foot¬ 
bath,  and,  except  by  special  permission,  an  entire 
change  of  linen  only  once  a  fortnight.  The  com¬ 
forts  and  sanitary  effects  of  water  Europeans 
have  yet  to  learn. 

Sewing  is  considered  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  branches  of  a  young  lady’s  education,  and 
the  feats  accomplished  by  German  girls  with 
their  needle  are  almost  as  incredible  as  they  are 
useless. 

Little  squares  of  flannel  and  linen  arc  given  to 
practico  upon  in  school.  Out  of  these,  different 
shaped  pieces  have  been  cut  which  must  be  patch¬ 
ed  in  again  as  nearly  invisible  as  possible. 

One  American  girl’s  experience  in  a  sewing 
class  for  the  first  time  was  far  from  flattering. 
Having  seen  some  of  their  work,  she  ventured  to 
suggest  that  she  knew  more  about  darning  than 
other  Bowing.  Whereupon  a  stocking  was  handed 
to  her  with  a  round  hole  cut  in  it,  which  she  was 
told  to  fill  up,  after  the  stitch  of  the  stocking,  with¬ 
out  allowing  it  to  show  as  a  darn.  Sho  obediently 
made  the  attempt,  but  with  what  result  can  easi¬ 
ly  bo  imagined.  On  examining  her  work  the 
scorn  and  astonishment  of  her  teacher  could  hard¬ 
ly  find  expression. 

“Ie  it  possible  you  can't  sew?”  she  asked; 
and  when  the  girl  replied  that  she  had  done  her 
best,  the  entire  class  regarded  her  as  if  she  had 
acknowledged  herself  totally  ignorant  of  the  al¬ 
phabet. 

“But  what  do  you  do,”  asked  one  of  her  com¬ 
panions  afterward,  “  when  your  clothes  need 
mending,  and  you  can’t  sew  ?” 

“  If  my  stocking  had  such  a  hole  as  that  one 
in  it,  I  think  I  would  very  likely  buy  a  new  pair,” 
was  the  answer,  and  for  some  time  this  reply  was 
held  up  os  an  evidence  of  American  waste  and  ex¬ 
travagance. 

Every  variety  of  fine  lace  and  fancy  work  is 
taught  at  school  as  an  indispensable  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Not  only  darning  on  damask  in  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  cloth,  but  embroidery  on  fine  linen, 
where  the  threads  of  the  material  are  counted  in- 
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stead  of  using  canvas.  Time  and  eyesight  seem 
of  no  value  if  by  the  sacrifice  of  one  or  both  an 
elaborate  piece  of  handiwork  is  the  result. 

After  the  comforts  and  luxurious  habits  of 
home  cease  to  be  missed,  and  the  diet  and  dis¬ 
cipline  become  matters  of  little  or  no  effort,  then 
our  American  girl  abroad  begins  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  and  bright  side  of  her  situation. 

She  will  certainly  acquire  in  a  German  school 
a  fondness  for  study  that  will  cling  to  her  for. 
life,  so  that  when  she  bids  adieu  to  the  regular 
routine  of  school  life,  so  far  from  feeling,  as  so 
many  of  our  American  graduates  do,  that  their 
“education  is  finished,”  Bhe  will  understand  and 
appreciate  that  in  tho  school-room  one  simply 
learns  how  to  study.  Besides,  her  foreign  expe¬ 
riences  and  contact  with  the  world  even  in  this 
small  degree  will  tend  to  broaden  her  views,  and 
act  as  a  safeguard  against  the  pitiable  malady  of 
youthful  pedantry.  Unfortunately  the  German 
high  schools  are  not  open  to  girls,  consequently 
they  must  depend  cither  on  governesses  or  the 
select  schools. 

The  children  of  the  nobility,  unless  sent  to  con¬ 
vent  schools,  are  educated  by  tho  former  system ; 
therefore  the  select  schools  for  girls  are  princi¬ 
pally  patronized  by  foreigners  and  tho  daughters 
of  what  is  known  abroad  as  tho  middle  class , 
which  consists  of  professional  and  scientific  men 
and  the  better  class  of  manufacturers. 

The  prices  vary  from  one  hundred  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  per  annum.  Extras,  which  at  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  mount  up  to  fabulous  sums,  are  ridic¬ 
ulously  cheap  at  foreign  ones.  Music,  drawing, 
and  lessons  in  tho  languages  can  be  had  of  the 
best  masters  for  twenty  to  forty  cents  per  lesson. 
At  many  of  the  best  private  schools  the  principal 
travels  with  the  foreign  pupils  during  tho  vaca- 
tion,  sometimes  taking  them  on  delightful  pedes¬ 
trian  excursions,  which  is  as  great  a  benefit  as  it 
is  a  pleasure. 

The  beat  schools  are  at  Dresden,  Wiesbaden, 
and  different  towns  in  Baden  and  Switzerland. 
The  Swiss  schools  are  notably  good. 
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BY  MISS  MARTHA  BUS  SET.  I*. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"I  fouml  him  garrulously  given, 

A  bubbler  in  tbo  lund." 

"As  ouch  person  bus  Ills  own  loparato  romombruucoi, 
giving  to  some  places  on  nspoct  and  significance  which  ho 
olono  can  pcrceivo,  tlioro  must  bo  an  infinito  number  of 
pleasing,  mournful,  or  dreadful  associations  spread  over  tho 
inhabited  earth."— Foster’s  R.asaya. 

Was  it  wholly  the  power  of  which  wise  John  Fos¬ 
ter  speaks,  that  made  the  place  no  sadly  pleasant, 
ns  I  sat  by  the  old  maple,  tracing  with  my  fingers 
the  seams  in  its  rough  bark,  counting  the  incisions 
through  which  it  had  for  years  poured  forth  its  life¬ 
blood  to  sweeten  the  teas,  if  not  the  tempers,  of  the 
Brae  family,  and— thinking?  Or  was  the  spell 
assisted  by  some  “  fallen  old  divinity”  hid  in  its 
massive  bole?  The  divinity  must  have  had  a 
share  in  it,  for  I  remember  noting  a  low,  musical 
murmur  among  the  swelling  buds  above  me,  that 
were  yearning  in  their  velvet  prisons  to  look  out 
into  the  warm  eyes  of  Spring.  Let  us  reverently 
believe  so,  render  mine,  for  neither  of  us,  I  trust, 
belongs  to  that  painfully  wise  class, 

11  Who  think  all  happy  thing*  are  droaini, 

Because  they  ovciatop  tho  narrow  hourno 
Of  likelihood." 

0 

It  was  a  pleasnnt,  sunny  spot,— just  like  one  of 
the  "wee  green  neuks”  you  wet  of,  fair  Indy,  in 
some  of  the  deep  vales  of  your  native  state  ;  too 
lame  to  be  romantic,  too  quiet  to  interest  hasty 
observers,  and  yet  too  sweet  and  dear  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Brae,  or  his  son 
John,  who  were  on  the  knoll  nbova  me,  ever 
thought  of  it  otherwise  than  ns  a  valuable  part  of 
their  well  watered  and  productive  farm.  I  had  not 
seen  the  place  for  years,  and  now  I  felt  that,  for 
me,  it  was  written  all  over  with  heart-histories. 

And  then  just  over  the  knoll  wns  the  old  farm¬ 
house,  with  its  spacious  barns  and  well  thatched 
sheep-cotes.  I  wondered  if  there  were  as  many 
swallows’  nests  ns  of  yore,  clustered  beneath  the 
eaves  or  plastered  to  the  rafters  of  the  barn ;  and 
if  the  old  wren  still  built  her  nest  in  the  hollow 
limb  of  the  apple  tree  that  overhung  the  great 
horse-block  by  the  gate.  Ah  me,  I  had  gazed  on 
many  a  masterpiece  of  art  that  seemed  to  glow 
with  divine  fire,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  spoke  to 


my  heart  more  deeply  than  that  same  old,  rude, 
misshapen  horse-block.  To  us  children  it  wns  a 
city  of  refuge,  when  our  happiness  became  too  ob¬ 
streperous  (or  the  long-suffering  nerves  of  kind  Mrs. 
Brae,  or  when  by  any  mischance  a  slice  of  buttered 
bread  came  in  too  close  contact  with  the  door. 
Thus,  in  summer  it  wns  our  table  and  play-room. 
There  often  in  the  wurtn  sunshine  of  the  springs 
that  will  never  come  again,  were  Nelly  Brae  and 
I  perched,  with  n  pile  of  willow  branches,  and  a 
broken  pen-knife  which  we  owned  between  us. 
Oh,  the  whistles  we  mode!  for  we  did  make  some 
perfect  ones,  though  often  unsuccessful ;  and  when 
after  a  long  attempt  a  perfect  (that  is,  a  very  noisy) 
whistle  was  finished,  how  proudly  we  sprang  to 
our  feet  and  poured  forth  our  notes  of  triumph. 

Do  not  frown;  for,  believe  me,  we  were  daily 
told  to  “  Bit  up  straight  and  behave  like  women." 
But  somehow  the  first  pull  of  fresh  air  blew  the 
lesson  out  of  our  heads.  And  besides,  nil  sorts  of 
funny  looking  rag  babies  lying  about  bore  witness 
that  we  were  sufficiently  feminine.  And  we  had 
dolls,  too— real  wax  dolls;  but,  like  some  other 
careful  mothers,  we  deemed  them  much  too  choice 
for  the  touch  of  common  air.  Besides,  there  wns 
a  whole  set  of  acorn  tea-cups  nnd  saucers  stowed 
away  in  the  great  knot-hole  under  the  second  step 
of  the  horse-block,  which  served  us  for  a  china 
closet. 

On  my  right,  as  I  stood  there  communing  with 
;  the  past,  lay  the  wooded  pasture,  well  known 
through  the  neighborhood  ns  the  “  maple  lot.”  I 
;  looked  for  the  narrow  footpath  hy  which  we  were 
;  accustomed  to  reach  the  “sugar  works”  sooner 
I  than  by  the  rather  devious  cart-path.  There  it 
1  was,  with  its  show  of  tender,  green  grass,  looking 
'  like  a  narrow  green  ribbon  amid  the  dead,  dry 
!  herbage  of  the  preceding  summer. 

|  I  left  my  seat,  nnd  following  the  path  crossed  the 
I  spring  brook  on  the  identicnl  old  stepping-stones, 
>  and  stood  on  the  spot  that  had  so  often  been  the 
i  village  gathering-place,— the  very  centre  of  mis- 
’  chief  and  frolic.  It  was  now  sadly  changed. 
|  The  rude  building  was  gone.  The  rotigh  furnace 
;  was  tumbling  down,  nnd  from  the  rich,  damp 
|  mould  beneath  sprang  a  tall  sweet-briar.  Ah! 
the  glory  had  left  the  old  sugar  works ! 

Some  of  the  “  sugar  trees”  were  still  standing. 
But  I  missed  the  stately  form  of  many  an  old 
I  friend,  whose  orphic  murmurs  gave  me  a  clearer 
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insight  into  the  mysteries  of  being  than  I  have 
since  gained 

— "from  loomed  bonki, 

Or  study-withered  men." 

The  new,  white  chips  scattered  around  many  of 
the  stumps  showed  some  of  the  trees  had  been 
felled  lately.  But  the  stumps  alone  remnined  of 
two  that  had  stood  in  front  of  the  sugar  house, 
between  whose  half  unearthed  roots  Nell  and  I 
used  to  spread  our  red  flannel  blankets  for  carpets 
and  arrange  our  bouses,  when  we  played  “  go  to 
see  one  another." 

But  the  ever  kind  Nature,  that  embraces  and 
loves  even  what  man  cobis  off,  had  bidden  the 
ground-laurel  spread  its  shining  green  leaves 
around  the  decaying  stumps,  nnd  the  silvery  brown 
umbels  of  the  gnaphnlium  crowned  them  with  an 
everlasting  crown. 

Recrossing  the  brook  I  met  Mr.  Brae,  nnd  point¬ 
ing  to  the  old  maple  I  expressed  my  joy  to  find  it 
still  stnnding. 

“  Why,  it  is  a  kind  of  crooked  disciple,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  nnd  might  as  well  be  cut  down.  But  some¬ 
how  the  children  always  took  a  kind  of  liking  to  it, 
especially  Nelly  nnd  her  little  hoy.  I  guess  she 
was  here  ns  often  ns  once  a  day  when  she  was  at 
home  Inst  summer.  And  that  little  rogue,  Harry, 
says  his  mother's  tree  shall  not  be  cut  down." 

Yes,  Nelly  loved  .that  old  tree,  nnd  well  might 
its  wiiie  shade  seem  to  her  a  consecrated  temple,; 
for  underneath  its  spreading  branches  she  first  lis¬ 
tened  to  words  nnd  tones  that  became  the  charm 
of  iier  life,  nnd  which  death  lias  no  power  to  de¬ 
stroy. 

But  before  I  "  tell  you  all  about  it,”  os  the  chil¬ 
dren  say,  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  offer  touching 
Nelly  Brne  herself.  Were  it  possible  I  would  de¬ 
scribe  her  in  such  terms  ns  would  make  her  steal 
your  hearts  ns  entirely  ns  she  did  ours.  I  might 
ns  well  attempt  to  describe  the  wind  ;  not  that  she 
was  beautiful — we  never  thought  of  calling  her  a 
beauty.  But  she  wns  so  wild  and  wayward,  appa¬ 
rently  so  changeful,  nnd  yet  so  gentle  nnd  true,  so 
full  of  heart.  Indeed  she  wns  more  like  a  free, 
glad  summer  breeze  than  aught  else  on  earth  ;  nnd, 
like  that,  she  went  wandering  about  the  green  fields 
nnd  along  the  shining  brooks,  gathering  freshness 
and  fragrance,  while  her  soul  unconsciously  grew 
rich  by  daily  seeking. 

Perhaps  this  waywardness,  this  spirit  of  non¬ 
conformity,  lent  the  spell  that  saved  her  from  be¬ 
coming  that  most  disagreeable  of  nil  pets,  a  spoiled 
grandchild.'  Some  powerful  influence  wns  needed 
to  neutralize  the  effect  of  grandmother  Brae’s  over¬ 
weening  fondness.  Mr.  Brae  wns  n  mail  of  the 
old  school.  Ilia  notions  of  family  government,  ns 
manifested  in  the  training  of  his  own  children, 
were  very  strict,  if  not  nUvayB  very  wise.  But 
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when  lie  undertook  to  pursue  the  sume  course 
with  little  Nell,  his  heart  turned  traitor. 

When  he  had  cause  to  reprimand  her,  he  inva¬ 
riably  began  with  a  stern  voice  nnd  still  sterner 
look.  But  lie  never  could  proceed  far  before  her 
slight,  willowy  form  would  grow  indistinct,  and  he 
would  seem  to  hold  in  his  arms  a  rosy  infant,  thru 
looked  up  in  his  face,  nnd  laughed  nnd  patted  his 
wet  cheeks,  ns  he  bent  over  the  coffin  thr.t  con¬ 
tained  tlie  dead  form  of  its  fair,  young  mother, 
lie  would  remember  how  his  own  brave  hoy  died 
before  his  child  saw  the  light ;  how,  after  the  mo¬ 
ther  was  laid  by  his  side  in  the  c)iurch-ynrd,  they 
brought  the  bnby  to  the  old  farm-house  and  laid  it 
in  the  long  unused  cradle  ;  how  they  snt  by  it, 
filled  with  heaviness  nnd  sorrow ;  nnd  how  the 
smiles  that  broke  over  its  face  gradually  kindled 
their  minds  to  faitli  nnd  joy.  When  the  old  mnn 
thought  of  nil  this,  nnd  how  the  child  had  been  to 
them  “a  smile  from  Clod’’  to  dispel  the  darkness 
from  their  pathway,  his  brow  would  relnx,  his 
voice  grow  tremulous,  and  his  censures  all  change 
to  blessings. 

Thus  the  child  grew  up  like  a  bright  wild-flower, 
planted  in  some  quaint,  old-fashioned  garden.  She 
seemed  to  have  established  n  secret  correspondence 
with  Nature,  for  “  nil  things  talked  thoughts  to 
her.”  For  her  each  bird,  flower  nnd  passing  cloud 
seemed  to  have  a  particular  message.  She  always 
Bpoke  of  them  as  her  birds,  her  flowers,  her  clouds. 
Strange  fancies  of  this  sort  seemed  to  increase  as 
site  grew  older;  and  even  on  her  wedding  day, 
when  I  flung  a  twig  of  ivy  nnd  a  handful  of  sage 
into  her  lap,  nnd  laughingly  hade  her  study  their 
meaning,  she  gathered  them  up,  and  placing  them 
in  her  bosom,  declared  gravely  that  they  should 
lie  the  oracles  of  her  household,  nnd  that  her  first 
care  should  he  to  plant  with  her  own  linnd,  around 
her  new  abode,  those  emblems  of  love  and  virtue. 


CHAPTER  II. 

“Curio  tlio  tongue, 

Whonco  slanderous  rumor,  like  tlio  udder's  drop, 
Distils  hor  vonnm,  withering  friendship's  faith, 
Turning  love’s  fnvor.—Ilillhousc. 


Nelly  Brne  and  I  had  been  playmates  from  in¬ 
fancy.  Our  homes  were  on  different  roads,  but  we 
were  near  neighbors,  for  the  long  triangular,  tongue 
of  land  between  the  roads  was  narrow,  nnd  the 
well  trodden  path  across  it  showed  plainly  that  our 
families  were  not  strangers  to  each  other. 

We  were  still  schor  girls  when  Mr.  Markham, 
the  new  pastor,  succeeded  in  awakening  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  an  interest  in  church  music,  which  had  been 
sadly  neglected  during  the  last  years  of  good  old 
parson  Mines.  A  liberal  sum  of  money  wns  sub- 
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scribed,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  arrange  a  \ 
singing  school.  S 

A  winter  singing  school.in  New  England!  Who  \ 
that  draws  brenth  beneath  her  changeful  sky  does  S 
not  feel  bis  heart  beat  quicker  at  those  words !  not  S 
with  remembered  pride  of  progress  in  the  heaven-  S 
born  science,  but  at  the  memory  of  pleasant  faces,  ) 
merry  greetings,  "  nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  ) 
smiles,"  and  friendships  formed,  among  which  per-  > 
hnps  was  that  one  which  grew  to  dear  love,  and  $ 
gave  to  him  the  cherished  one  from  whose  eyes  ) 
and  voice  he  has  since  learned  music  by  heart.  ? 

The  projected  singing  school  beenme  n  mntter  > 
of  absorbing  interest  to  the  young  people  when  it  5 
was  announced  that  the  committee  had  been  so  > 
fortunate  as  to  engage  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  a  grad-  5 
uate  of  Yale  College,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  ; 
Markham.  My  parents  were  very  anxious  thnt  my  ) 
brother  and  I  should  attend  the  singing  school,  but  ) 
no  persuasions  could  gnin  Mrs.  Brae’s  consent  to  / 
Nelly’s  attendance.  We  talked  in  vain  of  her  ) 
sweet  voice,  for  whenever  the  old  lady  seemed  < 
consenting,  she  would  suddenly  recollect  thnt  there  ! 
was  “  no  one  to  go  with  her,”  for  John  (the  only  S 
sun  remaining  at  home)  would  not  always  come  i{ 
home  when  she  did,  and  Dick  and  I, she  snid,  could  !’ 
not  always  come  round  thnt  wny,  for  the  fields  5 
would  sometimes  be  full  of  snow.  Besides,  she  < 
conjured  up  such  horrors  of  colds,  wet  feet,  brain  < 
fevers,  lung  fevers  and  consumptions,  that  Nell  < 
and  I  gave  wny  in  despair.  ( 

Nelly  was  mortified  nnd  indignant  at  the  thought  ( 
of  being  kept  at  home  like  a  little  girl,  n  child,  when  \ 
she  was  sixteen  years,  ten  months,  and  I  will  not  r 
undertake  to  say  exactly  how  many  days  old.  But  \ 
her  slight  figure  ns  well  ns  grandmother  Brae's  no-  v 
lions  were  against  her,  nnd  “  child”  she  was  con-  <! 
sidered  hy  the  whole  neighborhood.  ( 

The  teacher  was  to  spend  two  or  three  days  % 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Markham  before  he  commen-  '[ 
ced  his  school.  The  morning  nfter  his  arrival  in  ( 
town,  ns  Nell  nnd  I  sat  talking  it  over,  nnd  con-  \ 
sidering  what  could  be  done  in  her  hehnlf,  we  were  S 
almost  beside  ourselves  with  delight  to  hear  the 
old  lady  say,  as  she  passed  the  corner  where  we  S 
sat,—  ;! 

“  Well,  well,  child,  I’ll  see  about  it.  You  needn’t  j 
feel  so  poorly ;  may  he  you’ll  go  after  all.  There  > 
is  time  enough  to  think  about  it  between  this  and  > 
Thursday  night.  > 

We  viewed  the  mntter  as  settled,  for  Mrs.  Brae’s  [> 
"  I’ll  see  about  it”  was  nlwnys  equivalent  to  a  pos-  ) 
itive  assent.  Of  this  we  felt  so  sure  that  during  ) 
recess  at  school  thnt  day  we  talked  only  of  the  5 
dresses  we  should  wear  to  the  singing  school,  nnd  > 
on  our  wny  home  made  the  important  decision  that  ]> 
our  hoods  should  be  lined  nnd  trimmed  with  crim-  '> 
son  instead  of  pink.  Therefore  I  was  somewhat  ? 
surprised  thnt  evening  to  sec  Nell  come  panting  in,  ) 
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and  fling  herself  into  a  chair  with  a  look  of  com¬ 
ical  distress. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Nell?”  asked  nty  mother 
and  I  together. 

"  They  will  not  let  me  go !” 

“  Go  where  ?”  inquired  my  mother,  who  did  not 
understand. 

“  To  the  singing  school,”  she  replied,  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  hide  her  tears. 

"Won’t  let  you  go,  Nell!”  I  cried.  "Why, 
your  grandmother  ns  good  as  promised  you  might 
go !’’ 

“  Yes,  but  Mrs.  Crane  came  over  to-night  and 
made  such  a  fuss  about  her  ‘  hubby ,’  and  such 
dreadful  complaints  against  me,  that  grandpa  is 
really  vexed,  pnd  grandma  says  I  shall  stay  at  home 
till  I  can  behave  myself  nnd  keep  out  of  mischief.” 

“What  has  that  great  booby,  bubby  Crane,  to 
do  with  your  going  to  singing  school  ?  Didn’t  you 
help  him  put  on  his  mittens?  Did  you  let  him  fall 
down  1” 

“  Worse,  though  I  didn’t  mean  lo  hurt  him. 
You  know  aunt  Mary  gave  me  a  box  of  rhubarb 
for  grandmother.  Bubby  Crnne  thought  it  wnB 
ground  cinnamon,  nnd  tensed  me  nil  the  way 
home  to  let  him  taste  it.  Well,  he  called  me  stin¬ 
gy,  nnd  mode  such  a  fuss,  thnt  I  opened  the  box 
nnd  let  him  taste.  I  didn’t  think  he  would  be  so 
greedy,  but  he  lapped  up  a  great  mouthful  of  it,” 
she  continued,  with  an  expression  of  merriment 
‘dimpling  round  her  mouth,  "  and  I  guess  he  swal¬ 
lowed  a  good  dose.  It  half  strangled  him,  and  I 
could  not  help  laughing  to  see  him  spit.  He  rnn 
screaming  home,  nnd  immediately  his  mother  came 
over  with  n  furious  complaint  against  me.” 

We  all  laughed  at  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Crane’s  ba¬ 
by,  a  great  boy,  ten  years  old,  with  his  mouth  full 
of  rhubarb. 

“  Wlint  is  to  be  done  now,  Nell  ?”  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  don’t  know.  Go  home  with  me,  Fanny  ; 
perhaps  you  can  persuade  her.”  ^ 

We  were  soon  seated  with  our  knitting  by  the 
side  of  Mrs.  Brae.  Nothing  was  said  of  Nelly’s 
misdemeanor.  The  old  lady  was  gradually  led  to 
talk  of  the  days  of  her  youth,  and  she  soon  became 
eloquent  in  maintaining  that  people  now-a-dnys 
are  not  half  as  healthy,  wise,  or  good  os  they  were 
when  she  was  young.  She  sang  us  old  tunes, 
which  I  praised.  She  made  us  sing  with  her, and 
qualified  her  prnise  of  our  singing  by  saying  we 
should  "do  well  enough  if  we  didn’t  open  our 
mouths  so  wide  nnd  sing  so  loud.”  We  were  all 
quavering  away  on  "  Majesty”  when  Mr.  Brae  en¬ 
tered,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Markham,  and  a  stran¬ 
ger,  who  was  introduced  to  us  as  our  teacher,  Mr. 
Wilson. 

"  I  wished  Mr.  Wilson  to  become  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  families  in  the  neighborhood,  nnd 
I  believe  I  have  brought  him  to  the  right  place 
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now,  Mrs,  Brne,”  snid  the  minister.  “  You  are 
all  singers,  and  my  young  friends  here  will  attend 
the  singing  school  of  course.” 

“  Fanny  is  going,  I  believe,”  began  the  old  lady. 
“  I  did  think  of  sending  Nelly,  but  she  is  so  wild 
and  mischievous  that  she  will  only  trouble  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  Besides,  there  is  no  one  to  go  with  her ; 
John  is  such  a  crazy  head  he  wouldn't  come  home 
with  her  half  of  the  time.” 

“  Oh,  you  must  let  Nelly  go.  She  has  n  beau¬ 
tiful  voice.” 

“  Why,  yes,  she  con  sing  a  little,”  snid  the  old 
man,  looking  nt  her  proudly  and  fondly.  “  Come 
here,  Nelly,  and  sing  one  of  the  old  songs  you  sung 
to  me  Inst  night.” 

Nell  rose  and  stood  timidly  by  hep  grandfather. 
‘‘Which  shall  I  sing?”  she  asked,  without  ventur¬ 
ing  to  look  up. 

“Either,  child;  they  were  all  good,  for  they 
were  home  songs.” 

Site  began  the  old,  ever  beautiful  “  Afton  Wa¬ 
ter,”  and  sang  it  through  in  clear,  unfaltering 
tones.  Her  voice  was  untrained,  but  full  of  deep, 
rich  melody.  Wilson  listened  with  evident  sur¬ 
prise  nnd  delight.  He  turned  to  the  old  man  and 
snid, — 

“  You  will  not  refuse  to  let  her  become  my  pu¬ 
pil,  Mr.  Brne !  Such  a  voice  ns  that  should  be 
cultivated,  by  all  means.” 

The  old  man  was  pleased.  Nell  looked  wist¬ 
fully  in  his  face,  nnd  he  snid,  with  a  smile,  “  They 
are  all  on  your  side,  child.  If  there  was  only  some 
one  to  go  with  you  I  wouldn’t  say  a  word.” 

“  Dick  nnd  I  will  come  round  this  way  every 
night,”  I  exclaimed,  eagerly. 

“Aye,  that  would  do,  Fanny,  if  there  were  to 
be  no  snow.” 

“  If  that  is  your  only  objection,  Mr.  Brae,”  snid 
Wilson,  “  it  can  be  removed,  if  you  will  trust  your 
granddaughter  to  my  care.  I  shall  board  with 
your  neighbor,  Mr.  Morris,  and  if  you  do  not  ob¬ 
ject,  shall  be  happy  to  cnll  for  her.” 

The  old  people  hesitated  and  talked  of  (he  trou¬ 
ble.  Mr.  Wilson  insisted  that  he  could  not  do 
without  Nelly’s  voice;  Mr.  Markham  seconded 
his  proposal,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  Nelly 
should  attend  the  school  under  Mr.  Wilson’s 
escort. 

This  arrangement  pleased  all  but  herself.  “  I 
wonder  how  you  could  tell  him  I  shall  go!”  she 
said,  ns  the  door  closed  on  the  visitors. 

“  Why,  I  thought  you  wanted  to  go,  child.” 

“  So  I  do ;  but  I  don’t  want  to  go  with  him.  He 
is  so  minister-like  that  I  shall  not  dare  to  breathe 
on  the  way.  I  wish  Mr.  Markham  had  not 
brought  him  here.” 

“  Fie,  child,  fie,”  said  the  grandmother.  “  Mr. 
Wilson’s  offer  to  take  care  of  you  was  very  kind, 
nnd  I’m  glad  if  you  are  afraid  of  him.” 


“  1  can  run  away  from  him,  you  know,”  snid 
Nel|,  laughing. 

She  did  not  run  away  from  him,  though.  After 
a  week  or  two, she  not  only  breathed  with  her  ac¬ 
customed  ease,  but  laughed  ns  merrily  ns  ever. 
True,  she  was  not  always  with  him,  for  she  was 
frequently  kiting  off,  ns  Mrs.  Brne  expressed  it,  in 
pursuit  of  some  wnywnrd  fancy  ;  now  for  a  slide 
on  some  tempting  piece  of  ice  ;  now  to  draw  her 
fingers  ncross  a  row  of  icicles  that  hung  from  the 
topmost  roil  of  the  fence,  when  she  would  hush  us 
all  to  listen  to  their  music  ns  they  splintered  in  the 
still  moonbeams. 

Hurry  Wilson  was  an  indulgent  guardian,  and 
she  soon  found  that  the  grave  expression  of  his 
eyes  could  change  to  one  of  mirth,  nnd  that  his 
somewhat  haughty  mouth  could  relax  into  a  smile 
as  sweet  nnd  merry  ns  her  own.  He  soon  became 
a  great  favorite  with  old  and  young,  nnd  his  school 
succeeded  admirably. 

We  met  in  the  “  Academy,”  nnd  ns  Mr.  Wilson 
was  usually  one  of  the  Inst  to  leave  the  room,  Nell 
nt  his  request  waited  until  he  wns  ready  to  attend 
her.  This  soon  diew  the  attention  and  excited 
the  plensantry  of  the  older  girls;  but  when  Mrs. 
Morris,  an  empty-headed,  gossiping  busybody,  as¬ 
sured  them  that  Mrs.  Brae  as  good  ns  asked  him 
to  wait  on  Nell,  nnd  that  she  knew  he  wished  the 
little  plngue  a  thousand  miles  off,  their  smiles  be¬ 
came  contemptuous  titters. 

As  tire  weeks  went  on  they  grew  surprised,  nnd 
even  indigtinnt,  to  see  that  instead  of  making  an 
effort  to  shake  off  the  “  little  plngue,”  Mr.  Wilson 
not  only  stopped  an  hour  or  so  after  singing  school, 
but  passed  most  of  his  leisure  evenings  nt  Mr. 
Brae's. 

“  What  could  he  find  there  to  interest  him?” 

Had  they  nsked  him  instead  of  Mrs.  Morris,  he 
might  have,  answered,  “A  home!” 

Somehow  he  loved  to  be  at  Mr.  Brae's;  some¬ 
how  he  loved  to  sii  by  Nell,  nnd  hear  her  voice 
mingle  with  his  in  a  favorite  melody  ;  somehow 
her  wild  Eolian  tones  gave  his  heart  a  fuller, 
brighter  sense  of  existence.  He  taught  her  music 
because  he  delighted  to  do  so,  nnd  he  did  not  nsk 
himself  why  he  taught  her  to  drop  “  Mr.  Wilson” 
and  call  him  Hurry. 

lie  might  have  snid,  also,  that  most  other  peo¬ 
ple  where  he  called  showed  an  over-nnxiety  to 
impress  him  with  the  notion  that  they  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  gentility  nnd  fashion  ;  while  many  were 
so  distressingly  formal  and  ceremonious  in  their 
manner  toward  him,  that  lie  did  not  core  to  cnll  a 
second  time. 

Mrs.  Morris,  true  to  her  first  .statement,  insisted 
that  “  grandmother  Brne”  was  constantly  scheming 
to  secure  to  Neil  a  double  shore  of  instruction  in 
music;  nnd,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  benevolence, 
she  determined  to  assist  him  out  of  “  the  scrape." 
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“  II  was  a  shame  and  disgrace,”  she  said,  “  that  lie  s 
must  not  only  have  that  child  tagging  after  him  to  s 
singing  school,  but  must  also  go  there  every  other 
evening  to  give  her  music- lessons.”  s 

The  evening  after  she  came  to  this  determine-  !} 
tion,  it  happened  that  Mr.  Wilson  sat  down  at  t 
home  to  copy  some  music  for  Nell.  Mrs.  Morris  s 
sat  near  him,  rocking  to  nnd  fro,  and  watching  for  ^ 
an  opportunity  to  begin  her  good  work.  At  length,  S 
as  he  laid  down  his  pen  nnd  opened  his  portfolio 
for  another  sheet  of  paper,  she  began  :  j 

“  You  plight  to  have  been  at  home  this  after-  J 
noon,  Mr.  Wilson.  I  had  some  calls,  or  perhaps  ’ 
they  were  intended  for  you  ;  one  can’t  always  tell,  ’ 
you  know.”  t 

“  Indeed!”  he  replied,  taking  his  pen  again  nnd  > 
proceeding  with  his  copy.  ’ 

“  Yes,”  she  continued,  as  if  determined  not  to  ? 
be  foiled,  “  Marin  Bennct  and  .Sarah  Slocum  have  *> 
been  here  half  of  the  afternoon.  I  inquired  about  i 
your  school,  but  their  heads  were  so  full  of  the  > 
party  John  Brae  is  going  to  give  at  his  sugar  ? 
works,  that  they  could  think  of  nothing  else.  You  > 
have  heard  all  about  the  party,  I  suppose.”  j 

“  Yes,  I  believe  so,”  he  replied,  bringing  down  > 
hiB  pen  with  a  heavy  staccato  on  the  last  notes  of  > 
the  third  bar.  > 

‘‘Thoughtless  things!  it  made  me  sad  to  see  ? 
them,”  she  went  on  ;  "  but  girls  are  girls,  though  5 
they  don’t  behave  now  as  they  did  in  my  day.  t 
There  is  Mary  Grant,  and  Fnnny  Alden,  and  my  J 
old  neighbor  Brae’s  girl — they  are  nothing  but  > 
children,  and,  la  me !  look  at  them !  They  are  as  c 
pert  and  as  forward  ns  if  they  were  twenty  years  > 
old.  I  dare  sny  you  have  noticed  them.  I  like  to  s 
see  children  know  their  places,  don’t  you,  Mr.  5 

Wilson}”  ' 

i  > 

"  Certainly,”  said  the  young  mnn,  mechanically,  ; 
without  pausing  from  his  work.  ;J 

‘‘Ah,  1  knew  you  would  agree  with  me,  Mr.  ! 
Wilson.  1  hate  pertness  and  forwardness  above  > 
all  things ;  but  you  can’t  expect  much  from  a  child  !  | 
whose  grandparents  are  constantly  pushing  her  'j 
forward,  and  fastening  her  to  other  people,  wheth- 
er  they  want  her  or  not.  There  are  not  many  who  ; ! 
would  bear  it  ns  you  do.”  !> 

Here  Mrs.  Morris  was  obliged  to  pause,  for  Mr.  j 
Wilson,  who  had  not  attended  to  a  word  of  her  J 
harangue,  caught  up  his  flute,  nnd  after  playing  the  J 
music  once  or  twice,  took  his  hat  nnd  left  the  room.  ! 

"  Well,  now,”  she  said  to  herself,  “  he  has  gone  > 
right  over  there  agnin !  I  meant  to  have  had  a  £ 
little  more  talk  with  him,  but  I  have  found  out  ? 
that  it  is  just  as  I  supposed.  I’ll  set  matters  to 
right  to-morrow ;  I’ll  go  over  there  and  tell  Nelly  5 

just  what  he  thinks  of  her.  It  will  be  no  more  ? 
than  friendly,  for  she  has  no  mother,  nnd  grand-  ^ 
mother  Brae  is  getting  old  nnd  foolish.”  £ 

Mrs.  Morris  did  not  forget  her  resolution.  She  s 


went  over  next  day,  immediately  after  school,  and 
found  Nell  alone.  After  some  inquiries  about  the 
family,  the  Indy’s  voice  suddenly  changed  from  its 
usual  loud,  shrill  key,  to  the  piteous,  disagreeable 
whine  commonly  adopted  by  women  of  her  stamp 
on  like  occasions.  Then  she  went  on  to  relate  her 
conversation  with  Mr.  Wilson,  making,  from  the 
outset,  only  the  slight  mistake  of  imputing  to  him 
the  language  she  had  used  herself. 

At  first  Nell  opened  her  clear,  brown  eyes,  as  if 
she  did  not  understand.  But  as  Mrs.  Morris  went 
on  to  say  he  called  her  pert  and  forward,  and 
laughed  at  her  grandparents,  a  thousand  gleaming 
rays  seemed  to  converge  and  center  in  the  pupils 
of  the  girl’s  eyes,  and  her  sudden  exclamation,  “  I 
don’t  believe  it !’’  fairly  startled  that  amiable  lady. 

“  I  suppose  not,  itiy  dear;  people  are  not  apt  to 
believe  unpleasant  things,”  she  said,  “  but  I  heard 
him  say  it,  else  I  should  hardly  believe  it  myself. 
But  you  needn’t  lake  it  on  my  word.  The  young 
folks  have  been  talking  it  over  this  month  past;  if 
you  don’t  believe  me,  ask  them.” 

On  my  way  to  singing  school  that  night  I  called 
on  Nell.  Instead  of  answering  my  merry  greet¬ 
ings  she  burst  into  tears,  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  sl\p  would  tell  the  occasion  of  her  grief. 

“  I  do  not  believe  it !”  I  said,  ns  she  closed  her 
somewhat  disconnected  account  of  her  interview 
with  Mrs.  Morris.  “  I  have  heard  something  of 
this  before,  but  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Wilson  ever 
said  or  thought  such  things.  I’ll  ask  him. 

“  Not  for  the  world,  Fanny ;  not  for  the  world ! 
Mrs.  Morris  says  she  heard  him  say  it,  last  night, 
nnd  it  must  be  so.  You  know  he  never  would 
have  thought  of  calling  for  me  if  grandpa  nnd 
grandma  had  not  spoken  just  as  they  did  about 
my  going  to  singing  school.  But  to  have  him 
make  fun  of  nte,  and  sny  1  kept  puttinguinyself  in 
his  way — it  is  too  bad !”  and  her  tearsfell  fast. 

I  thought  it  was, too  bad,  but  felt  there  muBl  be 
softie  mistake.  She  refused  to  attend  the  singing 
school  again,  until  I  saidesuch  a  course  would  oc¬ 
casion  more  talk,  and  told  her  that  Dick  and  I 
would  come  for  her  very  early,  and  that  when 
there  was  much  snow  she  could  spend  the  night 
with  me.  She  consented  to  this  arrangement,  but 
refused  to  go  that  night. 

Harry  Wilson  called  at  the  usual  hour.  When 
Nell  heard  his  step  on  the  threshold,  she  caught  up 
a  deep  hood,  and  drawing  it  over  her  face,  bent 
over  a  porringer  of  gruel  that  stood  on  the  hearth 
and  began  to  stir  it. 

“  I  hnve  brought  the  music  T  promised  you, 
Nelly,”  he  Baid,  with  a  smile.  “  We  shall  not  have 
time  to  practice  it  till  after  school,  for  it  is  almost 
half  past  six  now.  Come,  get 'your  bonnet  and 
clonk.” 

Nell  murmured  something  about  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  illness  and  staying  at  home. 
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“Why,  child,  you  need  not  atay  at  home  on  that 
account,”  said  the  old  man. 

"  Indeed,  I  think  I  shall  not  go,  grandpa  ;  I  shall 
be  wanted  here,”  she  said,  with  a  firmer  tone. 

“  Well,  I  will  call  ns  I  return,  and  we  will  try 
the  music.  To-morrow  Mr.  Markhnm  and  I  start 
for  II — .  We  shall  he  absent  two  or  three  days, 
and  you  must  hnve  the  air  perfect  when  I  return. 
But  prny  don’t  stir  the  bottom  of  that  dish  out  while 
I  am  gone,”  said  Mr.  Wilson,  laughing,  os  he  clo¬ 
sed  the  door. 

Long  before  he  returned,  Nell  went  to  her  cham¬ 
ber.  She  was  grieved,  wounded,  bewildered.  She 
could  not  understand  such  baseness,  and  she  laid 
her  head  on  her  pillow  that  night  with  feelings  to 
which  she  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 

Ifnrry  Wilson  and  Mr.  Markham  returned  late 
on  Saturday  night.  The  next  evening  on  his  way 
to  singing  school  he  called,  ns  usual,  for  Nelly.  But 
she  and  I  were  already  at  the  “Academy.”  lie 
was  disappointed  and  disturbed.  Somehow  his 
short  absence  had  mude  him  feel  more  deeply  than 
ever,  that  to  see  and  speak  with  Nelly  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  his  happiness.  And  he  would  see  her,  he 
thought,  as  he  returned.  But  no;  Nelly  had  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  spend  the  night  witlj  me,  and 
before  moBt  of  our  companions  had  arranged  their 
hoods  and  clonks  we  were  half  way  home. 

That  night  Mr.  Wilson  was  in  no  mood  to  listen 
to  the  endless  gossip  of  Mrs.  Morris.  He  was  an¬ 
gry  with  himself,  with  Nell,  and  not  particularly 
pleased  with  the  world  in  general. 

“  She  is  too  flighty,  too  thoughtless,”  he  said  to 
himself.  “  I  have  seen  too  much  of  the  world  for 
such  childishness  to  trouble  me.”  His  knowledge 
of  the  world  had  been  such  ns  to  make  him  mor¬ 
bidly  sensitive  in  all  that  related  to  the  affections. 
Many  a  fair  face  had  caught  his  fancy ;  hut  it  was 
really  true  that  none  had  touched  his  heart  like 
little  Nelly  Brae’8.  He  now  began  to  see  that  he 
unconsciously  treasured  up  every  graceful  move¬ 
ment  and  winning  smile,  and  made  them  the  food 
of  Iub  dreams.  He  was  sturtled  at  the  strength  and 
depth  of  his  feelings.  What  did  Nelly  mean?  Why 
did  she  avoid  him?  What  did  he  mean  himself? 


CHAPTER  III. 

“Oh  !  rock,  upon  thy  towery  top, 

All  tlnonti  Hint  gurglo  sweet! 

All  starry  culmination  drop 
Halm  dews  to  ballio  thy  feet! 

Tbo  fut  enrtli  feed  thy  branchy  root, 

That  under  deeply  strikes! 

The  northern  morning  o'er  theo  shoot 
High  dp  in  silver  spikes!” 

It  was  early  in  the  sugar  season,  and  John  Brae 
had  given  out  invitations  for  a  party  at  his  shanty 


,  on  the  fust  pleasant  evening  of  the  full  moon.  This 
happened  the  next  evening.  Nelly  and  I  spent  the 
afternoon  at  the  “  sap  works,”  assisting  John  in  his 
arrangements.  IBs  shanty  was  a  building  some 
fifteen  feel  square,  rudely  constructed  of  posts  and 
;  rough  bonvds.  John  had  devised  an  addition,  of 
which  the  two  old  maples  in  front  were  to  be  the 
'  corner  posts.  Branches  of  cedar  and  hemlock 

■  served  for  clapboards  and  thatch.  We  wreathed 
;  the  bare  wnlls  of  the  mnin  building  with  ever¬ 
green  ;  and  the  great  linjf  hogshead  tub  in  the  eor- 
net,  covered  over  with  clenn,  white  boards,  served 

!  for  a  side  table,  on  which  we  placed  sundry  dishes 
;  of  butternuts,  walnuts  and  apples.  A  large,  cov- 
;  ered  basket  stood  in  the  centre,  containing  bread, 

;  butter,  salt,  ami  several  dozens  of  Ireslt  eggs,  which 
usually  formed  the  chief  article  of  refreshment  on 
'  such  occasions.  The  lust  sent  was  arranged,  the 

■  rude  (loora  nicely  swept,  and  having  nothing  more 
;  to  do,  we  paused  to  survey  our  work. 

I  “  It  is  really  a  very  pretty  place,”  said  I. 

!  “  Pretty  enough,”  Nell  replied,  sadly. 

’  “  Pretty  enough  !"  I  exclaimed,  rather  vexed  at 

!  her  scant  praise.  "  It  is  beautiful!  It  it  could  be 
|  well  lighted,  it  would  look  about  os  well  as  the 
!  church  on  Glirisimus  eve.” 

!  “  Bure  enough,”  said  John,  coming  up.  “  Can't 

I  you  contrive  to  have  it  well  lighted  up,  girls  I" 

;  “  We  huve  candles  enough,  but  we  have  only 

1  eight  sticks,  for  grandmother  will  not  let  us  have 
!  her  plated  ones.” 

I  “  Wait  a  bit,  girls !  I’ll  fix  it,”  lie  said,  opening 
|  a  box  that  served  ns  n  kind  of  tool-chest  j  and  pre- 
;  sently,  by  means  of  augers  and  pine  blocks,  he  pro- 
i  vided  n  great  supply  of  candlesticks. 

’  Our  arrangements  all  finished,  we  went  home 
1  to  get  tea  and  dress  for  the  evening.  Nell  would 
\  gladly  have  remained  at  home,  but  she  knew  that 
J  her  absence  would  excite  surprise  and  conjecture. 

!  Besides,  she  bad  been  the  chief  influence  in  per- 

>  Blinding  Joint  to  give  the  party. 

;  When  we  reuched  our  woodland  bower,  die 
j  beams  of  the  rising  moon  were  around  the  leafy 
!  door-way,  struggling  to  steal  in  and  sleep  on  the 

>  floor,  ns  longingly  as  if  it  had  been  of  Parian  mar- 
;  ble,  and  a  few  stars  looked  down  through  the  open- 
;  ings  in  the  hemlock  thatch,  like  guardian  spiiiis. 
J  Our  candlesticks  did  well,  and  the  ellect  of  the 

>  light  was  tine,  though  here  and  there  n  hunch  of 

>  hemlock  leaves  crisped  and  crackled  as  they  came 
;  in  contact  with  the  blazing  wicks.  The  night  was 
i  beautiful.  The  atmosphere  was  so  clenr  and  elna- 
i  tic,  that  we  could  hear  the  voices  and  footsteps  of 
;  our  guests  coming  across  the  fields  long  before 
J  they  reached  the  shanty. 

i  Ah !  those  were  happy  hours ;  as  happy  os  youth, 
!  health,  and  unworn  hearts  could  make  them.  I 
;  will  not  pretend  to  sny  how  many  games  of  for- 
!  feits  were  played  ;  nor  how  many  of  the  forfeits 
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were  kisses ;  nor  how  often  the  long  spiral  apple  > 
peelings,  when  dropped  over  the  right  shoulder,  > 
formed  the  very  letters  which,  by  nil  the  laws  of  J 
magic,  they  were  bound  to  form  ;  nor  with  what  a  ’ 
half  pleased,  half  coquettish  air  the  maidens  held  > 
forth  their  palms  full  of  apple  seeds,  while  John,  j 
Fred, or  Sam, or  whoever  had  “named  the  apple,’’  > 
counted  them  over  and  over,  to  see  if  they  would  ] 
spell  the  given  name  ;  nor  how,  if  he  succeeded,  | 
they  were  thrown  into  his  bosom  with  a  toss  of  1 
the  head,  and  “  I  wonder  how  any  one  enn  be  so  ■■ 
ridiculous!” 

Apples!  Oh, blessed  be  apples!  they  have  been  ’ 
famed  in  philosophy  and  song ;  but  neither  the  ’ 
golden  ones  of  Idalinn  Aphrodite,  nor  the  famous  ^ 
one  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  ever  possessed  such  de-  ■> 
lightful  magic,  ns  the  Rhode  Island  greenings  that  j 
mnde  part  of  our  entertainment  that  evening  at  ’ 
John  Brae’s  sap  house.  J 

The  whole  arcana  of  magic  lay  hid  in  their  l 
seeds,  if  one  only  possessed  the  skill  to  interpret  ! 
them,  and  Nelly  was  deeply  versed  in  all  such  lore.  > 
At  our  gatherings  she  wus  the  acknowledged  sybil.  j 
But  she  was  too  busy  now,  arranging  the  table,  ‘ 
and  discussing  with  John  and  a  merry-paled  old  \ 
bachelor  the  precise  number  ol  minutes  necessary  ! 
to  boil  an  egg,  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  calls  ! 
for  her.  > 

At  length  Alary  Grant  came  into  the  back  room,  j 
and  twining  her  arms  around  Nell’s  waist,  attempt-  J 
ed  lodruw  her  into  the  “green  room,”  as  we  styled 
the  new  apartment.  ! 

“  No  excuse,  Nelly,’’  she  cried  ;  “  we  are  deter-  i 
mined  to  have  our  fortunes  told.  You  are  the  only  < 
witch  present,  and  you  must  come.”  J 

“  Nonsense,  Mary.  1  can’t  go;  I  am  busy.”  J 
“  You  had  better  come,  Nelly,”  she  suid,  signi-  ! 
iicantly ;  then  lowering  her  voice  to  a  whisper  she  > 
added,  “  some  of  them  say  you  would  not  he  so  > 
sober  and  old  womanish,  if  somebody  they  could  ; 
name  were  here.”  %  J 

Nell  colored  deeply,  and  yielding  to  Alary’s  ! 
movement,  passed  into  the  green  room.  Here  she  ! 
became  the  centre  of  the  company,  and  Mary  hav-  !> 
mg  stealthily  put  a  wreath  of  holly  leaves  around  > 
her  head,  she  sat  with  comic  gravity  uttering  pre-  ; 
dictions  that  were  received  with  shouts  of  laugh-  J 
ter,  when  suddenly  the  rude  door  opened  and  liar-  ! 
ry  Wilson  entered.  He  was  received  with  a  loud  ! 
welcome,  and  immediately  drawn  into  the  circle.  j 
Until  within  n  few  days  Nell  had  poured  forth  ; 
her  thoughts  and  feelings  with  the  unconstrained  ; 
ireedom  of  a  bird.  But  she  was  now  learning  to  J 
act  the  woman,  with  the  owlish  world  for  a  tutor,  % 
and  of  course  her  first  lesson  was  concealment.  > 
Bhe  pressed  down  her  rising  heart,  and  taking  ad-  J 
vantage  of  her  assumed  character,  she  bowed  ; 
gravely  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  went  on  with  her  pre- 
dictions.  Presently  she  rose,  and  placing  the  j 


wreath  on  Alary’s  head,  said,  “there,  good  folk, 
I  can  stay  no  longer ;  I  must  away.” 

"  No,  no  ;  you  hnve  not  told  Mr.  Wilson’s  for¬ 
tune  yet.  You  cannot  go  yet!”  cried  three  or  four, 
pressing  round  to  prevent  her  escape. 

“  Indeed,  I  must  go  ;  there,  John  is  calling  hie 
now  ;  do  let  me  go !”  she  exclaimed  hustily,  os  if 
afraid  to  trust  her  voice. 

Mr.  Wilson  himself  mnde  way  for  her  to  pass, 
saying  as  he  did  so,  “  No,  no,  good  friends.  It  is 
unwise  to  attempt  to  compel  fate.  I  fear  my  fortune 
would  be  a  dark  one  if  told  by  nil  unwilling  sybil.” 

A  merrier  set  tbnn  was  gathered  round  our  table 
that  night  could  not  be  found  in  old  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Wilson,  as  our  most  distinguished  guest,  was 
seated  by  Nell  at  the  head  of  the  table.  But  no 
words  passed  between  them,  save  such  as  were  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary. 

We  kept  primitive  hours,  and  at  ten  o’clock 
there  was  a  general  call  for  hoods  and  cloaks. 
Amid  the  confusion,  and  “more  last  words,”  Mr. 
Wilson  approached  Nell,  who  stood  by  the  table 
searching  a  great  basket  ns  if  she  expected  to  find 
happiness  at  the  bottom,  and  proposed  to  escort 
her  home.  He  did  not  catch  her  reply,  for  at  that 
moment  half  a  dozen  gathered  round  him  to  in¬ 
quire  about  the  approaching  concert.  When  he 
turned  to  offer  his  arm  she  was  gone. 

He  mingled  with  the  group  around  the  door, 
but  she  was  not  there.  Vexed  and  wounded  by 
her  strange  conduct,  he  took  the  more  frequented 
path  home,  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  form  moving  rapidly  along 
the  path  that  led  round  by  the  old  maple.  lie 
paused,  and  hesitated.  He  knew  she  could  not 
cross  the  stream  on  the  stepping  stones,  for  he  hud 
tried  it  that  evening.  The  late  rains  had  made 
the  crossing  so  difficult  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  turn  back  and  take  the  other  path. 

The  next  moment  he  was  following  her  with 
rapid  steps.  Before  he  reached  the  crossing  place, 
he  left  the  path  and  sprang  across  the  stream,  some 
rods  higher  up.  In  her  haste  she  had  proceeded 
about  one  third  of  the  way  across,  before  she  saw 
that  the  stones  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  were 
completely  out  of  sight.  She  stood  hesitating, 
when  he  suddenly  nppenred,  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  and  bore  her  across  without  speaking.  She 
gazed  nt  him  a  moment  in  astonishment,  but  as  he 
turned  to  leave  her  she  burst  into  tears.  He  paus¬ 
ed,  and  turning  back,  asked  eagerly — 

“  What  does  all  this  mean,  Nelly  V’ 

She  could  not  reply,  for  tears.  He  stood  a  mo¬ 
ment  irresolute,  and  then  led  her  on  to  the  old 
maple. 

"  Will  you  not  tell  me  what  it  means?”  he  ask¬ 
ed  again. 

She  made  an  eflort  to  stifle  her  sobB,  and  look¬ 
ing  up  through  her  tears,  said,  “  I  suppose  it  was 
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not  quite  proper  for  him  to  sny  what  he  did.  But 
he  did  not  mean  anything  improper.  I  was  fool¬ 
ish  to  go — hut  I  did  not  think  you  could  be  f;o  un¬ 
kind,  so  cruel,  Harry.'’ 

“  But  whnt  have  I  done,  Nelli” 

“Perhaps  you  did  not  mean  it  just  as  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
ris  mokes  it  seem  ;  but  to  think  you  could  talk  so 
of  me  !”  and  she  sobbed  again  more  deeply  than 
before. 

“  Hush,  hush,  Nelly  ;  do  explain  yourself ;  what 
have  I  said  to  Mrs.  Morris?” 

By  degrees  he  drew  from  her  on  nccount  of  her 
interview  with  Mrs.  Morris.  We  need  not  say  how 
eagerly  and  indignantly  he  exculpated  himself; 
nor  whnt  earnest  and  beautiful  words  he  whisper¬ 
ed,  as  he  drew  her  closer  and  closer  to  his  bosom. 
Memory,  or- the  prophetic  yearnings  of  your  own 
heart  will  tell  you  what  they  were.  I  will  only 
say  that  the  lazy  sap  in  the  old  tree  took  a  livelier 
motion ;  and  ever  afterward  troops  of  sweet  flow¬ 
ers,  such  as  the  anemone  and  meek-eyed  arbutus, 
came  yearly  to  dwell  at  its  foot,  and  bless  it  with 
their  fragrant  beauty. 

«  *  *  *.  *  H  # 

“And  is  that  all,  Fanny?”  asks  13.,  with  a  look 
of  disappointment  not  very  flattering  to  my  story¬ 
telling  talent. 

“Aye,  that  is  all,  and  enough  too.  Did  I  not 
tell  you  the  story  was  like  the  old  maple  1” 

“But,  Funny,  it  is  no  story  at  all.  You  have 
not  said  a  word  about  the  wedding  ;  we  do  not 
even  know  they  were  married.” 


“  Oh,  if  you  wish  to  hear  about  a  wedding,  take 
up  the  newspaper  yonder.  There  is  an  nccount  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain’s.  These  romances  in  white 
satin  are  wearisomely  alike.  But  I  will  add,  that 
some  four  years  ago  I  visited  Nell  at  her  pleasant 
home  on  the  banks  of  the  Quinebaug.  I  found 
them  both  unchanged  in  henrt;  but  she  lmd  really 
grown  beautiful.  Her  face  had  gained  in  tone  and 
expression  ;  her  eyes  beamed  with  light  that  seem¬ 
ed  to  flow  from  a  heart  brimming  with  untold  hap¬ 
piness,  and  her  voice  was  ns  ever,  “the  sweetest 
midst  the  cadences  of  girls.” 

We  sat  in  the  parlor,  calling  up  old  times.  As 
I  looked  from  the  open  window,  I  saw  that  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  piazza  was  wrenthed  with  ivy, 
and  near  by,  under  the  shade  of  a  rose-bush,  grew 
a  large  bunch  of  sage. 

“  So  you  really  planted  them,  Nelly! — the  sage 
and  ivy,  I  mean,”  I  said,  pointing  toward  them, 

“To  be  sure  she  did,”  replied  Harry,  Inughing  ; 
“  and  they  thrive  well.  Come  and  see  the  fruit, 
Fanny.” 

He  drew  us  both  into  the  next  room,  and  put¬ 
ting  aside  n  muslin  curtain,  pointed  to  a  beautiful 
babe  that  lay  asleep  in  its  cradle. 

The  young  mother  stooped  to  kiss  it,  and  ns  she 
raised  her  head  their  eyes  met.  Ah,  that  glance, 
so  full  of  unspeakable  happiness !  I  involuntarily 
repeated  those  words  of  the  disciple  of  wisdom: 
“  A  babe  in  the  house  is  a  well-spring  of  happiness, 
a  messenger  of  pence  and  of  love,  a  link  between 
angels  and  men.” 
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THE  OHE  CALICO  DKESS. 

BY  MBS.  CAROLINE  X.  SOULE. 

“  You  were  not  here  yesterday/*  said  the 
gentle  teacher  of  a  little  village  school,  as  she 
placed  her  hand  very  kindly  on  the  curly  head 
of  one  of  her  pupils.  It  was  recess  time,  but 
the  little  girl  addressed  had  not  gone  out  to 
frolic  away  the  ten  minutes,  nor  even  left  her 
seat,  but  sat  absorbed  in  what  seemed  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  make  herself  mistress  of  a  sum  in 
lone  division. 

Her  face  and  neck  crimsoned  at  the  remark  of 
her  teacher,  but  looking  up,  she  seemed  some¬ 
what  re-assured  by  the  kind  glance  that  met  her, 
and  answered,  “  No,  ma’am,  I  was  not,  but  sister 
Nellie  was.” 

“  I  remember  there  was  a  little  girl  who  called 
herself  Nellie  Gray,  came  in  yesterday,  but  I 
did  not  know  then  she  was  your  sister.  But 
why  did  not  you  come  ?  You  seem  to  love  to 
study  very  much.” 

"  It  wasn’t  because  I  didn’t  want  to,”  was  the 
earnest  answer,  and  then  she  paused  and  the 
deep  rose  flush  again  tinted  the  fair  brow,  “but, 
but,”  continued  she,  after  a  moment  of  painful 
embarrassment,  “mother  cannot  spare  both  of 
us  conveniently,  and  so  we  are  going  to  take 
turns.  I  am  coming  to  school  one  day  and  sister 
the  next,  and  to-night  I  am  to  teach  Nellie  all  I 
have  learned  to-day,  and  to-morrow  night  she 
will  teach  me  all  that  she  learns  while  here.  It’s 
the  only  way  we  can  think  of  to  get  along,  and 
we  both  want  to  study  very  much,  so  as  to 
sometime  keep  school  ourselves  and  take  care  of 
mother,  because  she  has  to  work  very  hard  now 
to  take  care  of  us.” 

With  genuine  delicacy.  Miss  II —  forbore  to 
question  the  child  further,  but  sat  down  beside 
her,  and  in  a  moment  so  explained  the  rule  over 
which  she  was  puzzling  her  young  brain,  that  the 
difficult  sum  was  easily  finished. 

“  You  had  better  go  out  now  and  take  the  air 
a  moment ;  you  have  studied  very  hard  to-day,” 
said  the  teacher,  as  the  little  girl  put  aside  her 
slate. 

“  I  had  rather  not—/  might  tear  mg  dress.  I’ll 
stand  by  the  window  and  watch  the  rest.” 

There  was  such  a  peculiar  tone  in  the  voice 
of  her  pupil  as  she  said,  “  I  might  tear  my 
dress,”  that  Miss  M —  was  led  instinctively  to 
notice  it.  It  was  nothing  but  a  ninepenny 
print  of  a  deep  pink  hue,  but  it  was  very  neatly 
made  anti  naa  never  yet  Deen  wasnea.  Ana 
while  looking  at  it,  she  remembered  that  during 
the  whole  previous  fortnight  that  Man*  Gray  had 
attended  school  regularly,  she  had  never  seen 
her  wear  but  the  one  dress.  “  She  is  a  thought¬ 
ful  little  girl,”  said  she  to  herself,  "  and  don't 
want  to  make  her  poor  mother  any  trouble.  I 
wish  I  had  more  such  scholars.” 

On  the  next  morning  Mary  was  absent,  but 
her  sister  Nellie  occupied  her  seat.  There  was 
something  so  interesting  in  the  circumstance  of 
the  two  little  sisters,  the  one  eleven,  and  the 
other  eighteen  months  younger,  agreeing  to  at¬ 
tend  school  by  daily  turns,  that  Miss  M —  could 
not  forbear  observing  them  very  closely.  They 
were  pretty-faced  children,  of  delicate  forms  and 
fairy-like  hands  and  feet — the  elder  with  dark, 
lustrous  eyes  and  chestnut  curls,  the  younger 
with  orbs  like  the  sky  in  June,  her  white  neck 
veiled  hv  a  wealth  of*golden  ringlets.  Siic  ob¬ 
served  in  both,  the  same  dose  attention  to  their 
studies,  and  as  Mary  had  tarried  within  during 
play-time,  so  did  Nellie ;  and  upon  speaking  to 
her  as  she  had  to  her  sister,  she  received  too,  the 
same  answer,  “  /  might  tear  mg  dress.” 

me  reply  causcu  auss  ai —  to  notice  tnc  garo 
of  the  sister.  She  saw  at  once  it  was  off  the 
same  piece  as  Mary’s,  and  upon  scrutinizing  it 
very  closely,  she  became  certain  it  was  the  same 
dress.  It  did  not  fit  quite  so  prettily  on  Nellie, 
and  was  too  long  for  her,  too,  and  she  was  evi¬ 
dently  ill  at  ease  whenever  she  noticed  her 
teacher  looking  at  the  bright  pink  flowers  that 
were  set  so  thickly  on  the  white  ground. 

The  discovery  was  one  which  could  not  hut 
interest  a  heart  so  truly  benevolent  as  was  that 
which  pulsated  in  the  bosom  of  the  teacher  of 
that  little  village  school.  Sko  ascertained  the 
residence  of  their  mother,  and  though  sorely 
shortened  herself  by  a  narrow  purse,  that  same 
night,  having  found  at  the  only  store  in  the 
place  a  few  yards  of  the  same  material,  pur¬ 


chased  a  dress  from  it  for  little  Nellie,  and  sent 
it  to  her  in  such  a  way  that  the  donor  could  not 
be  easily  detected. 

Very  bright  and  happy  looked  Mary  Grey  on 
Friday  morning,  as  she  entered  the  school-room 
at  an  early  hour.  She  waited  only  to  place  her 
books  in  neat  order  on  her  desk,  ere  she  ap¬ 
proached  Miss  M — ,  and  whispered  in  a  voice 
that  laughed  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  make  it 
low  and  deferential,  “After  this  week  sister 
Nellie  is  coming  to  school  every  day,  and  0, 1 
am  so  glad.” 

“That  is  very  good  news,”  responded  the 
teacher  kindly.  “Nellie  is  very  fond  of  her 
books,  I  see,  and  I  am  happy  to  know  she  can 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  every  day.”  Then 
she  continued,  a  little  good-natured  mischief  en¬ 
circling  her  eyes  and  dimpling  her  sweet  lips, 
u  But  can  mother  spare  yon  both  conveniently  ?" 

"  0  yes,  ma’am,  yes,  ma’am,  she  can  now. 
Something  has  happened  that  she  didn’t  expect, 
and  she  is  as  glad  to  have  ns  come  as  we  arc  to 
do  so.”  She  hesitated  a  moment,  but  her  young 
heart  was  filled  to  the  brim  with  joy,  and  when 
a  child  is  happy,  it  is  as  natural  for  it  to  tell  the 
cause,  ns  it  is  for  a  bird  to  warble  when  the  sun 
shines.  So  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart  she 
spoke,  and  told  her  teacher  this  little  story. 

She  and  her  sister  were  the  only  children  of  a 
very  poor  widow,  whose  health  was  so  delicate 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  support  herself 
and  little  daughters.  She  had  been  obliged  to 
keep  them  out  of  school  all  winter,  because  they 
had  no  clothes  that  were  fit  to  wear  but  she  told 
them  if  they  could  cam  enough  by  doing  odd 
chores  for  the  neighbors  to  buy  them  each  a 
dress,  they  might  go  in  the  spring.  Very  earn¬ 
estly  had  the  little  girls  improved  their  stray 
chances,  and  very  carefully  hoarded  the  copper 
coins  which  usually  repaid  them.  They  bad 
each  nearly  saved  enough  to  buy  a  calico  dress, 
when  poor  Nellie  was  taken  sick,  and  as  the 
mother  had  no  money  beforehand,  her  own  little 
treasure  had  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
medicine.  - 

“  U,  I  did.  feci  so  bad,  when  school  opened  and 
Nellie  could  not  go,  because  she  had  no  dress,” 
said  Mazy.  “  I  told  mother  I  wouldn’t  go  eith¬ 
er,  but  she  said  I  had  better,  for  I  coaid  teach 
sister  some,  and  that  would  be  better  than  no 
schooling.  I  stood  it  a  fortnight,  but  Nellie’s’ 
little  sorry  face  seemed  all  the  time  looking  at 
me  on  the  way  to  school,  and  I  couldn’t  be  hap¬ 
py  a  bit ;  so  I  finally  thought  of  a  way  by  which 
we  could  both  go,  and  I  told  mother  I  would 
come  one  day,  and  the  next  I  would  lend  Nellie 
my  dress  and  she  might  come,  and  that’s  the 
way  we  have  done  this  week.  But  last  night, 
don’t  yon  think,  somebody  sent  sister  a  dress 
just  like  mine,  and  now  she  can  come  too.  0> 
if  I  only  knew*  who  it  was,  I  would  get  down  on 
my  knees  and  thank  them,  and  so  would  Nellie. 
But  we  don't,  and  so  we’ve  done  all  we  could 
for  them — we’ve  praged  for  them,  and  0,  Miss 
M —  wo  arc  all  so  glad  now.  Aunt  yon,  too  V*  i 
“  Indeed  I  am,”  was  the  emphatic  answer,  j 
And  when,  on  the  following  Monday,  little  Nel-  1 
lie  in  the  new  pink  dress  entered  the  school¬ 
room,  her  face  radiant  as  a  rose  in  sunshine, 
and  approaching  the  teacher’s  table,  exclaimed, 
in  tones  as  musical  as  those  of  a  freed  fountain, 

“  I  am  coming  to  school  now  every  day,  and 
0, 1  am  so  glad !”  Miss  M —  felt  as  6he  had 
never  done  before,  that  it  is  indeed  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,  and  no  millionaire,  when 
he  6aw  in  the  public  prints,  bis  name  lauded  for 
its  thousand  dollar  charities,  was  ever  half  so 
happy  as  the  poor  school  teacher  who  wore  her 
old  gloves  half  a  summer  longer  than  she  ought 
to,  and  thereby  saved  enough  to  buy  that  little 
fatherless  girl  a  calico  dress. 
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BY  A  LICK  n.  n  AVI'.  A. 


CIl  APT  Kit  I. 

“This  young  Austin  is  a  very  clover  fellow, 
I  understand.” 

Tlio  ‘‘clever  fellow”  blushed  up  to  his  fore¬ 
head  with  Burpriso  and  delight,  lie  could  not 
help  overhearing  the  remark,  hut  it  was  not 
his  fault.  The  rich  merchant,  Anthony  Hrad- 
strect,  might  have  seen,  if  ho  had  been  so  in¬ 
clined,  who  his  next  neighbors  were,  and  polite¬ 
ness  would  not  allow  the  subject  of  his  conver¬ 
sation  to  let  down  tho  heavy  hook  of  engravings 
ho  was  balancing  for  tho  pretty,  but  silly  Miss 
l’erkins,  and  walk  out  of  ear-shot. 

“  Oh,  remarkably  clovor ;  not  only  that,  but 
solid  and  very  high-toned.” 

Now,  when  you  consider  that  tho  last  speaker 
was  tlio  president  of  tho  college  in  which  Carrol 
Austin  was  to  graduate  tho  next  Commence¬ 
ment,  and  tho  querist  the  father  of  the  young 
lady  that  he  considered  the  most  lovely,  tho 
most  faultless,  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world, 
you  can  understand  how  near  tho  huge  1'iir  ile 
Paris  came  to  crushing  Miss  Perkins’s  daintily 
slippered  foot. 

“  Dear  me,  it ’s  too  heavy,  isn’t  it  f  Your 
hands  quite  tremble,”  said  Miss  I’erkins,  good- 
naturedly.  “  I  think  I  'vo  seen  it  long  enough. 

I  hope  to  go  to  Paris  some  day — don't  you, 
Mr.  Austin  ? — and  seo  the  Madelaine,  and  tho 
l’alais  ltoyale,  and  tho  lioulevards  for  myself. 
Kmily  went  last  year,  and  brought  back  tho 
most  delightful  quantity  of  gloves  and  pocket- 
hamlkercliiefs.  This  is  a  pair  of  tho  gloves  I 
have  on.”  And  she  held  up  a  hand  she  was 
Tery  fond  of  displaying.  "  Hho  saw  that  dread¬ 
ful  I.ouis  Napoleon,  too.  People  were  actually 
saying  that  ho  intends  to  make  himself  Empe¬ 
ror.  Preposterous,  isn’t  it  ?  Papa  says  so.” 

llow  sho  did  run  on  I  And  there  was  Mr. 
Hradstreet  talking  to  Dr.  Cogswell  yet,  more 
about  him,  perhaps — who  knew  f  They  looked 
around  tho  room  two  or  throe  times,  but  tlioy 
did  not  discover  him,  for  ho  was  sheltered  be¬ 
hind  tho  broad  backs  of  tho  twain. 

“Of  tlio  very  highest  order,”  wero  tho  last 
words  that  came  to  his  ear.  “  Correot,  methodi¬ 
cal,  prompt.” 

Now,  whether  this  was  said  of  him  or  his 
classmate,  Henry  Hradstreet,  thero  was  a  pain¬ 


ful  uncertainty,  ns  young  Austin  offered  his 
arm  to  conduct  Miss  Perkins  to  the  library,  on 
tier  expressed  wish  to  go  there.  It  was  not 
very  like  llal,  it  is  truo,  who  was  good-hearted, 
generous,  ready  for  any  kind  of  a  lark,  but  not 
abovo  using  a  “pony”  for  airing  his  Creek  and 
Latin,  dear  reader,  not  himself — and  had  never 
been  publicly  commended  for  promptitude  ; 
“on  tho  contrary,  quite  tho  reverse.” 

“Do  you  liko  lemon  or  vanilla  tho  l>est  ?” 
inquired  Miss  Perkins,  as  the  tall  man-servant, 
with  his  tray  of  ices,  appeared  in  tho  distance. 
"  I  think  wo  might  as  well  sit  on  this  lounge  ; 
it  seems  crowded  in  the  library,  and  I  never 
can  enjoy  an  ice-cream  if  I’m  standing.  The 
minute  I  get  into  a  supper-room,  I  always  look 
around  for  a  sofa,  or  a  chair  at  all  events ;  I  en¬ 
joy  everything  as  much  again.  It  makes  a 
great  deal  of  ditrerenco  whom  you  get  to  wait  on 
you  at  a  supper-table.  Home  people  just  stand, 
and  stare,  and  say,  ‘  Shall  I  get  this  1'  or  ‘  Would 
you  liko  that?’  till  there’s  not  a  slice  of  boned 
turkey  or  a  fried  oyster  left ;  and  others  go 
straight  through  and  give  you  everything  from 
chicken-salad  to  grapes.  Home  are  so  careless, 
too.  There's  llal  Hradstreet.  When  Julia 
Lawrence  had  her  party,  ho  upset  a  whole 
plate  of  stewed  oysters  on  my  new  tarleton 
dress.  There  he  is  now,  talking  to  his  father. 
I  should  think  he  was  getting  lectured,  should 
not  you  ?  Perhaps  I)r.  Cogswell 's  been  com¬ 
plaining  of  him;  they ’vo  been  talking  together 
some  time.” 

Tiiere  was  some  appearance  of  a  lecture,  or, 
at  least,  of  a  distasteful  remark.  Hal  llrad- 
street’s  open  face  was  very  expressive  of  inte¬ 
rior  disquiet,  nnd  shadowed  by  a  slight  obsti¬ 
nacy  at  tho  same  time. 

“  Don’t  you  think  he ’s  rather  fond  of  Ella 
Rockford?”  pursued  Miss  Perkins,  mincing  her 
cream  to  make  it  melt  faster.  “  I  do.  Ella 
and  I  used  to  bo  very  intimate.  There  ho 
comes  now.” 

“Confound  it  all,  tho  Governor  thinks  fellows 
haven't  any  preferences, ”  burst  forth  Hrad¬ 
street,  Junior,  as  ho  reached  his  friend,  reganl- 
ing  Miss  Perkins  no  more  than  a  fly.  “  He 's 
got  some  committee  or  board  meeting  to  attend, 
and  calls  me  up  to  say  I  could  see  Lucy  home, 
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as  if  I  had  nothing  clso  to  see  after!”  How 
peoplo  will  cast  behind  them  opportunities  that 
others  regard  as  priceless  I  Carrol  Austin  would 
have  given  his  eyes — that  is,  if  ho  could  have 
piloted  her  without  thorn — for  that  half  hour 
alono  with  Lucy,  and  as  her  protector,  too ! 
"  I)o  help  a  fellow  out  of  it,  for  l  ’vo  gone  and 
asked  lilla  Ileckford  to  ho  her  escort  already  ! 

I  told  tho  old  gentleman  you  M  answer  ovory 
purpose.” 

“But  your  father  is  so  particular,  Henry,” 
chimed  in  little  Miss  l’crkins.  "I’ve  heard 
Juicy  say  a  great  many  times  that  ho  never 
allowed  any  of  the  students  to  walk  with  her — 
anybody  hut  her  cousins  or  you.  Isn’t  tho 
earriago  coming  f" 

“That 's  tho  thing  of  it.  John 's  got  a  had 
cut,  and  can’t  drive.  Wo  all  walked.  But  ho 
don’t  mind  you.” 

“  Did  ho  say  so  ?” 

IIow  far  beyond  tho  outward  import  of  tho 
question  was  tho  eagerness  that  spoko  in  ovory 
line  of  that  fine  young  face  I 

"  Ho  said  1  very  well,’  and  that 's  enough.  I 
know  it ’s  a  bore,  hut  come — that  'b  a  good  fel¬ 
low  !” 

Not  that  ho  needed  any  urging!  Far  from 
it  1  Brothers  and  friends  are  so  blind,  when 
wo  think,  in  our  self-convicted  cowardice,  they 
liavo  a  hundred  eves,  and  all  devoted  to  spy¬ 
ing  out  our  especial  preferences.  It  required 
all  the  self-control  Carrol  Austin  was  master  of 
to  remain  quietly  by  Miss  l’erkins  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  depositing  her  empty  saucer  on  tho 
tray,  lie  felt  so  like  darting  nwny  to  I.ucy,  and 
seeing  tho  effect  tho  nows  of  the  transfer  would 
have  on  hor.  Somebody  had  asked  her  to  sing 
in  tho  mean  time,  and  ho  could  not  get  within 
a  yard  of  tho  piano,  for  tho  little  crowd  that 
hung  around  her.  Miss  Terkins  thought  Lucy’s 
singing  a  very  trilling  matter,  compared  with 
her  sister  Kinily’s  grand  arias,  and  beckoned 
somo  friends  near,  and,  after  a  littlo  time, 
walked  away  with  them.  Carrol  Austin  was 
very  well  in  his  way,  ranking  first  in  his  class, 
and,  therefore,  not  to  he  despised  at  n  collego 
party,  especially  when  ho  was  withal  gentle¬ 
manly  and  tall.  Miss  Perkins  delighted  in  tnll 
men ;  hut  then  ho  was  poor,  so  hor  brother 
said,  and  thereforo  not  to  ho  dreamed  of  as  a 
lover. 

“It’s  a  groat  pity,”  thought  Miss  Perkins, 
revolving  tho  matter  in  her  mind,  ns  they  first 
drow  near  the  piano,  “for  Jie  talks  beautifully, 
and  looks  as  good  ns  any  of  us.  He  doesn’t 
dress  ‘poor,’  like  Wiley,  of  last  yeai's  olass, 


that  always  looked  so  seedy,  and  he  was  very 
foolish  to  tell  it,  I  think.  Ilo  might  have 
managed  somo  how,  ns  Joe  Dalton  did,  and 
gone  away  jn  debt  to  everybody.  1  was  very 
near  falling  in  lovo  with  Joe,  for  the  Daltons 
lived  in  such  stylo,  and  he  spent  money  right 
and  left.  I  thought  they  must  he  immensely 
rich.” 

So  Miss  Perkins  gnvo  a  littlo,  half-fledged 
sigh,  and  took  tho  arm  of  young  Trotter,  whoso 
father  owned  no  end  of  cotton  mills,  and  who 
parted  his  hair  in  tho  middlo,  and  woro  an  eye¬ 
glass,  and  carried  his  head  on  ono  side,  leaving 
Mr.  Aqstin  ahsorhod  in  Lucy  Hrndstrect’s  fool¬ 
ish  littlo  ballads.  She  sang  them  very  sweetly, 
though  they  were  only  Kngllsh,  and  not  ro 
markably  new,  in  a  low,  sympathetic  voice, 
that  thrilled  tho  young,  listening  heart  with  a 
wilder  pulso  than  it  had  over  risen  to  before; 
for  tho  theme  was  love,  ns  it  over  is  with  tho 
young,  and  ho  fannied — could  it  ho  all  fancy ! 
— that  her  soft  oyos  rested  on  him  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  meaning,  ns  she  sang — 

“I  ilo  not  lovo  thee,  yet,  T  know  not  why, 

IVhnte'er  thou  iloet  *1111  seems  well  itnuo  to  me; 

Amt  often,  In  iny  solitude,  1  nigh 
That  thoso  I  do  lovo  aro  not  more  like  theo." 

Perhaps  you  cannot  understand  how  ho  felt 
not  long  afterwards,  when  1m  had  shaken 
hands  with  kind  Lizzio  Cogswell,  tho  presi¬ 
dent's  daughter,  and  mndo  somo  polite  and 
deferential  remarks  to  tho  Doctor,  and  had 
put  on  his  overcoat  in  tho  gentlemen’s  dress¬ 
ing-room,  and  was  waiting  on  the  flat  landing 
at  tho  head  of  tho  stairs  for  Lucy  Bradstreet, 
taking  tho  jokes  of  “tho  fellows"  in  a  good- 
natured,  hut  rather  absent  way.  The  door 
into  tho  enchanted  apartment  was  ajar,  and 
there  was  a  fluttering  of  graceful  robes  now 
and  then,  peals  of  musical  laughter,  and  a 
general  buzz  nnd  hum  of  comment,  and  of  ap¬ 
pointment  for  futuro  engagements. 

It  took  n  tremendous  length  of  time  for  Lucy 
to  draw  on  thoso  crimson  Polish  hoots,  nnd  the 
soft  blno  flannel  sacque  that  shielded  her  lace- 
covered  arms  beneath  the  heavier  cloak,  nnd 
then  she  seemed  to  wait  at  lea^t  two  minutes, 
hood  in  hand,  to  settle  when  nnd  how  sho  was 
to  meet  Jano  Perkins  for  somo  shopping  they 
had  agreed  to  do  together.  Hut  sho  entno  out 
at  last,  looking,  oh,  so  howitchingly  in  the  blue 
“kiss-me-quick,"  with  its  nodding  tassels  and 
careless  knot  under  her  littlo  dimpled  chin. 
Then  she  tripped  on  tho  stairs— Polish  hoots 
wero  so  awkward ! — and  1m  put  out  his  hand 
to  steady  hor — ho  had  forgotten  to  draw  on  his 
gloves — nnd  held  hors  until  they  were  off  the 
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dark  stone  steps,  and  sho  was  fairly  under  his 
guldauco. 

“  Shall  I  carry  your  liouquet  for  you  f  Your 
hand  will  get  cold  out  of  your  mulT.” 

“Thank  you,  hut  it ’s  no  consequence  at  all ; 
we  have  plenty  of  llowors  at  home,  and  they 
are  faded.” 

Ho  took  the  flowers  for  all  that,  and  held 
them  so  tightly  that  they  would  havo  drooped 
before  that  long  walk  was  ended,  if  they  had 
not  already  commenced  to  do  so. 

Ho  did  not  have  much  to  say,  after  all,  or 
Lucy  either,  hut  the  time  was  wonderfully 
short.  The  pavement  was  slippery,  nml  that 
made  it  necessary  that  ho  should  hold  the  arm 
that  rested  In  his  own  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  very  closely,  and  now  and  then,  when  they 
camo  to  a  dull,  blinking  street  lamp,  it  was 
“food  for  tho  mind,”  if  not  for  conversation, 
to  look  down  into  tho  dear,  happy  face,  and 
draw  up,  by  some  strange  magnetism,  the  eyes 
lie  sought  to  glance  ono  moment  into  his  own, 
and  then  fall  ns  quickly — the  very  look  ho 
fancied  he  had  met  when  sho  sang  tlioso  words 
that  "still  made  melody  in  his  heart  1”  It  was 
no  time  to  think  nlioiit  where  this  still,  rippling 
current  was  drifting  them,  whether  upon  wreck¬ 
ing  rocks  and  shifting  sands,  or  to  tho  happy 
islands  it  seemed  to  lave  in  tho  distance. 
Young  love's  dream  has  seldom  any  cold  cal¬ 
culations  of  "position,”  and  “income,”  and 
"establishment,”  unless,  indeed,  tho  dreamers 
have  the  maturely  selfish  nature  of  Miss  Jano 
Perkins. 

As  for  Carrol  Austin,  he  could  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  he  had  not  been  dreaming,  ns  he  trod  tho 
worn,  echoing  stnircaso  of  tho  Hall  in  which  ho 
lodged.  Tho  moonlight  flooded  tho  hare  pas¬ 
sages,  and  guided  him  to  his  own  lonely  room, 
whore  ho  longed  to  he,  to  sit  down  and  think 
it  all  over.  As  unlike  tho  fairy  chamber  in 
which  I.ucy  llradstreet  “lay  down  in  her  lone¬ 
liness,”  as  were  the  fortunes  of  tho  two  who 
wore  interchanging  thought  and  half-shaped, 
misty  dreams  of  tho  future,  was  that  low, 
meagrely-furnished  apartment.  Tho  almost 
threadbare  carpet,  in  which  the  original  colors 
Wero  blended  into  ono  huo  of  dinginess,  tho 
well-worn,  ill-used  furniture,  tho  walls  scrawled 
with  rough  drawings  and  odd  mottoes  and  de¬ 
signs,  tho  tahlo  strewn  with  hooks,  and  news¬ 
papers,  small  articles  of  avearing  apparel,  and 
remnants  of  a  midday  lunch,  tho  bed  serving 
tho  pnrposn  of  a  sofa  to  all  visitors,  and  there¬ 
fore  luiything  hut  regular  in  its  outlines,  and  a 
drapery  of  necessary  hut  unpicturcsquo  gar¬ 
ments  ill  tile  background — such  was  tho  nic- 


turo  lighted  lry  tho  singlo  lamp  and  tho  paler 
moonbeams  that  came  in  through  the  curtain¬ 
less  window.  There  was  nothing  attractive  in 
the  outer  landscape,  though  in  slimmer  the 
smoothly  shorn  turf  of  tho  Campus,  its  noble, 
graceful  elms,  tho  gleam  of  white-walled  man¬ 
sions  from  sheltering  masses  of  foliage,  and  tho 
distant  glimpse  of  molten  silver  made  by  a 
broad  curve  ill  tho  quiet  river,  might  have 
sustained  tho  enchantment  of  the  past  few 
hours.  Yet  he  came  and  sat  down  in  the  low, 
broad  window-seat,  still  holding  the  drooping 
flowers,  and  inhaling  unceasingly  tho  intoxi¬ 
cating  perfumes  of  heliotrope,  anil  daphne,  and 
sweet-scented  violets.  Something  was  wrapped 
around  tho  stems — a  little  glove,  soiled,  and, 
therefore,  discarded  by  its  wearer,  who  had  left 
its  fellow  on  the  dressing-table  with  her  forgotten 
fan.  How  liko  her  actual  presence  it  seemed, 
for  all  the  ugly  rent  in  the  wrist,  and  the  maiks 
of  its  grateful  servitiulo !  He  smoothed  out  tho 
tiny  fingers  one  by  one,  and  drew  tho  glovo 
into  something  of  its  old  shapeliness.  It  was 
liko  a  cast  of  the  hand  ho  had  held  that  night 
- — and  tiro  hare  recollection  of  the  touch  sent 
that  same  delicious  thrill  through  every  vein — 
moulded  to  its  form.  It  had  held  it,  and  ho 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  ns  he  would  have  clung 
to  the  hand  if  ho  had  dared,  and  then  thrust 
it  into  his  bosom. 

lie  turned  with  a  start;  but  tliero  was  no 
witness  of  this  daring,  only  tho  old  shadows 
stretching  in  uncouth,  gigantic  shapes  over  the 
wall,  and  moving  slowly,  ns  the  room  vibrated 
to  the  trend  and  shout  of  later  classmates,  who 
had  been  less  innocently  engaged,  perhaps,  anil 
were  even  later  than  himself;  so  ho  came  hack 
to  tho  window,  and  out  to  the  still  silence  of 
tho  night.  The  chill  dreariness  made  him 
shiver.  Tliero  lay  tho  unbroken  snow,  crossed 
by  solitary  footpaths,  glowing  desolately  in  tho 
cold,  hard  moonlight,  nml  there  rose  those 
naked,  ice-clad  trees,  dark,  and  grim,  and  im¬ 
movable  as  destiny. 

Ho  put  tho  llowors  away  from  him  involun¬ 
tarily.  Softness,  and  beauty,  and  peifume 
were  not  for  his  life.  A  few  months  ago  it  had 
risen  up  before  him  grand  and  solemn  as  those 
trees  had  then  appeared,  for  atl  their  lenlless- 
ness,  now  ns  hard  and  wintry  ns  their  aspect 
to-night.  His  young,  earnest  soul  had  laid 
upon  itself  tho  vow  of  patient  industry  to  return 
tho  unwearied  labors  of  a  widowed  mother,  who 
gave  of  her  very  living  to  fit  him  for  his  post  in 
life,  nml  to  rear  those  younger  than  himself, 
who  had  an  equal  claim  to  all  that  had  been 
lavished  upon  him.  And  beyond,  there  was  a 
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higher  sclf-dovotion,  which  had  ns  yet  just 
whisporcd  its  solemn  utterances  through  his 
soul,  of  a  nobler  return,  of  strength  and-  Intel¬ 
lect,  and  life  Itself,  for  n  costlier  love  that  had 
been  poured  out  for  him. 

But  the  tempter  had  takon  so  fair  a  gniso,  so 
pure  a  seeming,  to  lure  that  heart  from  its  pur¬ 
pose  1 


CHAPTER  II. 

"I’m  not  going  to  tlio  concert  to-morrow 
night,  mother.” 

“Why,  Iillen,  what  has  happened  f” 

"Nothing  new,"  said  tlio  girl,  poutingly. 
"  I ’ve  made  up  my  mind  ;  that 's  all.” 

“But  Mr.  Benedict  was  so  good  as  to  givo 
you  tlio  tickots,  and  promiso  to  call  for  you 
with  Rose.  Have  you  and  Rose  quarrelled  ?” 

"  No,  mother.  I  liko  her  better  than  any  of 
tho  girls,  but  I ’m  not  going  with  them  any 
inoro ;  I  never  mean  to  stir  out  of  tho  liouso 
except, to  church,  and  1  wish  I  didn't  havo  to 
go  there!"  Great  hot  tears,  partly  of  anger, 
and  partly  of  mortified  pride,  plashed  down 
Upon  tho  work  the  child  held  in  her  hand. 
"  I  nevdr  do  havo  anything  like  anybody  else  ; 
and  I’m  ashamed  to  go  to  the  girls'  parties 
when  I  cannot  havo  ono  too  ;  and  even  if  I 
could,  there’s  no  place,  except  tho  forlorn  old 
school-room,  or  right  hero  in  this  ono  room. 
It’s  too  had,  and  I  might  just  ns  well  givo  up 
trying  to  bo  liko  tho  rest.” 

"  All  beenuso  I  could  not  got  you  a  new 
spring  bonnet  I  Why,  Ellen,  I  am  ashamed  of 
you.” 

“Well,  I  can’t  help  it.” 

“  And  Clara  has  worn  hers  two  years,  with 
only  a  now  ribbon  on  it.” 

“  But  Clara  don’t  care  about  such  things. 
She  '8  just  wrapped  up  in  books,  as  Carrol 
used  to  bo ;  and  Ben  has  Carrol’s  old  clothes 
made  over,  and  they  do  very  well,  but  I ’m  too 
old  now  to  bo  treated  liko  a  baby,  and  I  don’t 
see  why  I  can’t  havo  things  ns  well  as  Carrol.” 

“  But  you  are  hero  at  home,  with  no  call  to 
go  out  except  wlioro  you  nro  well  known,  wlicro 
every  ono  know  your  father,  and  loved  him, 
and  aro  kind  and  thoughtful  for  his  children, 
They  all  know  that  I  teach  school,  and  just 
how  we  aro  situated.  It  is  not  expected  of  us 
that  wo  should  dross  and  entertain  as  if  wo 
wero  wealthy.” 

“  Carrol  must  havo  everything  1”  said  tho 
girl,  still  stormily. 

“  Everything  to  fit  him  to  appear  properly 


among  strangers,  where  ho  is  obliged  to  go  ont 
more  or  loss,  and  where  ho  must  he  judged 
moro  by  externals.  But  I  have  always  tried  to 
dress  you,  Ellen,  so  that  you  might  not  feel 
shabby,  or  old-fashioned,  though  it  is  suitable 
td  our  position  that  wo  should  bo  plain.  If  my 
life  is  spared,  and  Carrol  is  tho  son  and  brother. 
I  think  ho  is,  you  shall  havo  ovory  advantage 
in  your  turn  to  finish  your  education  usefully. 
An  education  is  all  I  can  givo  my  children." 

Still  tho  unthnnkful  heart  roso  and  swelled 
with  bitter  and  selfish  longing.  So  it  is  that 
every  mother’s  soul  must,  sooner  or  later,  b« 
pierced  by  tho  ingratitudo  and  folly  of  those 
slio  is  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for. 

Mrs.  Austin  went  on  with  hor  needle-work 
moro  sorrowfully  for  this  outbreak.-  Her  life 
had  ever  been  shaded  by  nmny  cares,  and  chas¬ 
tened  by  heavy  trials.  Horn  to  wealth,  and 
reared  in  tho  midst  of  indulgences,  sho  had 
seen  "riches  tnko  wings”  and  tho  loving  home 
circle  scattered ;  even  her  marriago,  which 
promised  to  rcstoro  her  so  much  of  vanished 
happiness,  was  over  shaded  by  the  ill  health 
of  hor  husband,  who  was  tnken  away  before 
littlo  Ben,  tho  baby,  could  speak  his  nnmc; 
and  sho  was  left  alone  onco  more,  with  four 
children  to  rear  and  edueato,  and  only  the  littlo 
remnant  of  her  father’s  property  to  depend 
upon. 

Sorrow  had  not  left  her  unthankful  or  rebel¬ 
lious  ;  it  had  given  her  a  truo  estimate  of  life- 
only  tho  threshold  of  oxistenco  ;  beyond  its 
changes  was  tho  better,  heavenly  country, 
where  sho  was  to  dwell  forever.  Hero  she  had 
her  task  set  liy  tho  Master  of  tho  Household, 
and,  so  far  from  bending  under  it,  sho  accepted 
it  joyfully,  with  new  energy,  new  aims,  new 
hopes  of  hearing  the  scntonco  of  reward. 

From  tho  first  moment  of  her  widowhood,  the 
desire  rightly  to  train  her  children  had  con¬ 
quered  the  lonely  yearning  of  bereavement ;  to 
be  to  them  father  and  mother  both,  to  gain  tho 
firmness  and  worldly  wisdom  that  their  father 
would  havo  supplied,  and  to  lose  none  of  tho 
watchful  tenderness  of  a  mother’s  love  was  her 
steady  aim.  Many  weak  and  selfish  women 
would  hnvo  considered  themselves  unnblo  to 
do  moro  than  feed  and  clotlio  theso  helpless 
children,  grieving  under  that  necessity ;  but 
Mrs.  Austin  knew  that  this  was  a  small  part  of 
a  parent’s  duty,  and  ns  soon  as  her  strength 
allowed,  opened  a  day-school  of  such  pupils  as 
could  bo  gathered,  and  sot  herself  stoadily  to 
tho  task  of  providing  tho  means  for  a  complete 
and  necessarily  expensive  education. 

Eight  years  of  patient  routino  had  passed, 
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sometimes  wearisomo,  sometimes  beyond  her 
strength,  hilt  over  borne  with  steady  cheerful¬ 
ness,  outwardly  at  least.  IT  sho  had  her  hours 
of  despondency,  and  days  when  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  her  hopes  scorned  far  off  nnd  doubt¬ 
ful,  they  wero  known  only  to  the  l’riend  whose 
strength  upheld  tier,  nnd  the  Father  who,  in 
caring  for  the  “lilies  of  the  field  nnd  the  fowls 
of  the  air,”  gave  lior  a  pledge  tlint  she  should 
not  be  forgotten  in  such  things  as  sho  had 
need  of. 

From  Carrol,  tho  eldest  of  her  children,  sho 
had  never  had  a  disappointment.  In  intellect 
nnd  heart,  he  was  nil  that  she  could  desire ;  even 
when  a  child  at  her  kneo,  ho  seemed  to  enter 
into  her  thoughts  with  a  strange,  unchlldlike 
sympathy.,  nnd  learn  ns  by  intuition  tho  beau¬ 
tiful  faith  in  (iod’s  fathorly  providence,  nnd  the 
wondrous  debt  of  love  and  gratitude  he  owed 
to  tho  “dear  Jesus”  who  had  come  from  hea¬ 
ven  to  be  laid  in  a  manger  nnd  dio  in  manhood 
a  sorrowful  death  for  our  sakes,  and,  listening 
to  his  simple  pictures  of  tho  beautiful  heaven 
the  angels  would  take  him  to  when  ho  died,  if 
he  tried  to  please  Clod,  or  the  earnest  and  solemn 
asking  that  he  might  be  made  good  nnd  holy, 
a  new  hope  sprang  up  and  glowed  in  his  mo¬ 
ther's  heart,  nnd,  like  Hannah  of  old,  sho 
"lent  him  to  tho  Lord  as  long  as  he  lived.” 

When  Anno  went  about  tho  house  in  her 
dreary,  abstracted  way,  or  Ellen’s  strong  will 
rose  up  against  her  mother's  authority,  or  Hen, 
with  the  boisterous  naughtiness  of  a  strong, 
healthy  boy,  made  her  tremblo  for  tho  timo 
when  he  should  follow  Ellon’s  example  and  set 
her  rules  at  defiance,  it  was  to  the  thought  of 
Carrol  nnd  his  futuro  that  shoturnod  to  brighten 
the  hopo  for  tho  rest ;  but  Ellen’s  wilful  words 
made  her  despond  even  here,  tho  night  of  the 
rejected  invitation  ;  perhaps  sho  had  been  self- 
deceived,  nnd  only  indulging  a  blind  partiality 
in  giving  Carrol  tho  advantages  he  had  received. 
Had  she  been  unconsciously  wronging  her  other 
children  for  his  snko  ?  Sho  felt  all  that  had 
influenced  her— -tho  hopo  that  he  would  ono  day 
stand  up  in  his  father's  place,  and  tho  desiro 
that  mind  nnd  heart  should  he  fully  furnished  for 
tho  Master’s  service — hut  her  disappointment 
with  Carrol  might  ho  at  hand ;  ho  might  not 
feel  the  claims  tho  younger  children  would  have 
upon  hint,  ho  might  not  wish  todevote  himself  to 
a  life  of  solf-sacriflco  such  ns  any  lnlwrer  in  tho 
harvest  must  needs  livo  if  they  would  impress 
others  with  tho  reality  of  their  creed  nnd  bring 
their  needs  to  tho  scanty  wages  dolod  out 
grudgingly  oftentimes  by  tho  congregations. 
Her  own  health  might  fail  before  tho  rest  had 


been  provided  for,  it  was  not  as  strong  now  as  it 
had  once  been,  with  all  her  care,  nnd  then  she 
had  wronged  her  younger  children  for  a  need 
that  oxisted  only  in  her  own  imagination  per¬ 
haps.  It  was  the  hardest  form  in  which  doubt 
could  enmo  to  her,  sho  was  so  watchful  and 
Jealous  always  of  her  own  motives  ;  but  it  made 
her  resolve  to  do  what  sho  had  shrunk  from 
again  nnd  again — set  before  Carrol  her  highest 
hopes  ami  aims  for  him,  and  if  the  answer 
was  a  disappointment,  Bhe  could  only  pray  for 
strength  to  bear  it. 

The  day  had  Wen  warm,  almost  oppressive, 
but  tho  evening  grew  cold  and  chilly.  Tho 
very  atmosphere  added  to  her  depression,  as 
she  unlocked  her  writing-desk,  ami  then  rose, 
as  she  heard  a  stir  in  tho  adjoining  chamber, 
to  see  if  tho  children  wero  all  asleep.  Never, 
since  tho  night  that  she  had  first  gathered  them 
around  her,  fatherless,  lrnd  sho  fell  such  a 
sinking  apprehension  of  their  future.  Hut 
they  woro  in  her  care  still,  sheltered  by  a 
home,  sleeping  softly  and  deeply,  ns  only  tho 
young  or  those  to  whom  "He  giveth  sleep” 
can  rest,  and  sho  went  back  to  her  letter  again. 

"I  have  never  told  you,  my  son,  of  the  high¬ 
est  aims  I  have  had  for  you.  Whenever  you 
have  talked  of  your  future  course,  you  know  I 
have  always  put  you  off  with  ‘time  enough  by 
and  by.’  I  had  two  reasons.  One — cowardly, 
perhaps— I  have  not  been  ready  for  a  disap¬ 
pointment  ;  nnd  the  othor,  I  had  hoped  you 
would  make  an  unbiased  choice,  such  as  1  de¬ 
sired,  for  I  have  sometimes  seen  your  thoughts 
go  out  that  way,  and  it  has  made  me  happier 
than  you  could  believe.  I  have  your  last  letter 
by  me.  Frank,  affectionate,  open  as  you  ever 
were,  you  tell  me  of  all  you  are  doing  and  of 
your  friends.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Hradstreet  is  so 
kind  to  you,  and  that  you  try  to  have  a  good 
influence  over  his  son.  You  know  that  I  have 
always  told  you  our  influence  is  ono  of  our 
chief  talents.  How  much  less  dread  fathers 
nnd  mothers  would  have  of  college  life  were  it 
not  for  the  ev!l  influences  that  meet  their  chil¬ 
dren  there  I 

"I  wish  I  could  seo  the  pretty  I.ncv  you 
hnvo  written  me  so  often  about  this  winter; 
lint,  Carrol,  I  need  not  warn  you  that  sho  can 
nevor  bo  anything  moro  to  you  than  the  sister 
of  your  friend.  Men  of  wealth  ever  seek 
wealth  for  their  children;  and,  besides,  veais 
must  pass  before  you  can  afford  to  make  any 
one  yourwife.  Even  were  she  willing  to  marry 
a  poor  man,  and  her  father  willing  to  have  her, 
you  could  not  selfishly  bind  her  to  such  weary 
waiting,  a  vigil  that  wears  out  a  woman's  health 
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and  spirits,  in  looking  towards  an  unfulfilled 
deBtiny. 

“  It  is  timo  now  that  you  should  seriously 
sot  yourself  to  consider  wlmt  you  will  bo.  You 
have  no  connections  to  help  you  on  in  mercan¬ 
tile  life  ;  thcro  is  tho  law,  with  its  slow  results  ; 
teaching — yon  have  seen  something  of  thnt ; 
and  the  ministry.  My  hand  trembles  as  I  write 
it,  my  dear  son,  for  tho  wish  of  my  life  is  in¬ 
closed  in  it.  Tho  first-born  of  old  were  over 
conseorated  to  God,  and  when  you  were  a  baby 
in  my  arms,  and  1  read  of  this,  it  impressed 
mo  with  a  strange,  haunting  forco.  God  had 
lioon  very  good  to  me,  and  I  desired  greatly  to 
inako  Him  somo  worthy  offering,  and  so  far  as 
it  lay  in  my  power  to  train  yon  up  for  Him,  I 
resolved  to  do  it.  What  had  at  first  tho  vague¬ 
ness  of  a  fanoy  strengthened  into  a  vehement 
dosiro,  into  the  great  purpose  and  hopo  of  luy 
lifo,  to  send  out  ono  torch-bearer  to  tho  multi¬ 
tudes  that  sit  in  darkness,  to  kiiullo  ono  faint 
beacon-light  thnt  should  warn  some  misguided 
soul  from  hopoless  loss,  to  seo  my  child  enter¬ 
ing  on  the  noblest  pursuit  this  side  tho  grave. 


Not  thnt  1  would  have  you  biased  to  this  by  tuy 
feeling  or  tho  wish  on  your  part  to  savo  me 
from  disappointment.  Far  from  it.  The  ofler- 
ing  would  bo  worthless  in  God’s  sight,  unless 
it  is  of  your  own  freo  will — unless  you  linvo 
yourself  felt  moved  to  lny  aside  all  worldly 
projects  and  ambitions,  or,  rather,  to  mergo  all 
ambition  into  tho  noblest  aim  a  human  heart 
can  have,  to  bo  ‘a  fellow-lnboror  with  Him!' 
1  should  only  defeat  my  own  purpose,  and 
kiiullo  a  strango  lire  upon  His  altar. 

“  Do  not  write  me  at  onco.  It  requires  deep 
thought,  and  more  than  thought.  1  feel  very 
near  you  to-night,  and  sb  if  you  needed  me¬ 
ss  though  somo  solemn  crisis  in  your  lifo  had 
eonio,  and  you  were  turning  to  me  for  help, 
You  know  where  to  look  for  tho  help  and  the 
counsel  that  your  mother  could  not  give,  even 
if  sho  wero  with  you.  If  you  were  here,  I 
should  only  smooth  tho  hair  from  your  fore¬ 
head,  and  kiss  it  softly,  and  sav,  ‘Gml  bless 
and  keep  you,  my  son  !’  ns  I  do  now.” 

ITo  1)0  roullnuctl.) 
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THE  SCHOOL  MISTRESS. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE. 

BY  MARY  A.  LOWELX.. 


May  Kino  was  giving  her  last  farewell  to  tho 
little  school  in  Alvord,  where  she  had  taught  for 
three  years.  Her  eyes  were  wet  with  tears,  and 
her  voice  choked  with  emotion,  and  yet  there 
was  a  deep  undertone  of  happiness,  that  told  of 
the  "  coming  time.”  May  King  was  about  to  be 
married ;  tho  inevitable  fate  of  all  school  teachers ; 
for  what  reasonable  man  does  not  know  how 
beautifully  such  an  occupation  develops  the  lovo, 
tho  patience,  the  self-sacrifice,  and  more  than  all, 
tho  self-government  which  are  so  excellent  in  a 
wife? 

She  felt  sad  in  parting  from  those  pure,  young, 
loving  natures ;  from  tho  twining  arms  that  had 
so  often  been  about  her  neck ;  from  the  sweet 
eyea  that  had  brought  happiness  to  her  heart  so 
often— and  as  her  dewy  glance  sought  thcirfaces, 
she  wondered  if,  in  this  uncertain  world,  -any 
other  love  would  ever  come  up  to  her,  so  sweet, 
so  pure,  so  untroubled,  again !  It  was  too  late 
to  dwell  upon  it;  for,  winding  through  the  trees 
that  shaded  the  grassy  lane  beyond  the  school- 
house,  she  saw  a  form  approaching,  and  know  it 
was  that  of  one  with  whom  she  was  soon  to  leave 
Alvord,  probably  forever. 

A  hasty  kiss  to  each— a  few  sobs  from  one— a 
flower  from  another,  and  tears  from  all,  closed  tho 
parting,  and  soon  she  was  treading  the  green  lane 
that  led  to  her  homo,  with  the  young  minister  by 
her  side. 

A  few  weeks  latter,  and  she  departed  with  him 
to  the' Far  West  No  flower-strewn  path  had 
Lewis  Kenneth  chosen;  no  bower  of  roses  wooed 
him ;  no  high  ambition  stirred  his  peaceful  soul.  Ho 
Govufat  only  to  rear  tho  standard  of  his  Master, 
in  that  moral  wilderness,  and  draw  tho  straying 
ones  under  its  protection.  A  log  hut  was  his 
parsonage,  a  room  guiltless  of  plaster,  or  of 
floor,  except  tho  earth,  was  his  study,  and  the 
rudest  and  most  uncultivated  were  his  hearers. 
If  ho  ever  sought  or  wished  for  another  lot,  it  was 
for  May’s  sweet  sake  ;  but  ho  looked  into  her 
tender,  loving  eyes,  and  saw  that  6ho  was  happy, 
even  hero. 

A  few  years,  and  ho  saw  how  much  two  could 
do  towards  softening  and  refining  the  mass. 
His  own  example  and  his  wife’s — their  gently 
persuading  manners,  and  their  perfect  unselfish¬ 
ness,  had  done  wonders and  perhaps  jast  at 
that  time,  Lewis  would  not  have  been  tempted 
away  from  his  chosen  field.  If  he  had  a  pang  of 
regret,  it  was  when  his  little  Lewis  was  bom. 
He  looked  at  the  child’s  future,  and  for  a  moment, 
he  wavered ;  but  it  was  the  thought  of  all  others. 


that  he  must  not  indulge,  that  of  leaving  his 
charge,  now  that  he  had  buckled  on  his  armor, 
and  vowed  to  stand  by  them;  and  he  conquered 
it  at  once. 

After  Lewis’s  birth,  they  enjoyed  a  year  and  a 
half  of  happiness,  so  serene,  so  utterly  indepen¬ 
dent  of  all  mere  external  sources,  so  fraught  with 
a  sweet  consciousness  of  the  freedom  and  beauty 
of  their  relation  with  those  whom  thoy  came  to 
serve,  that  May  almost  trembled  to  think  of  it, 
lest  tho  cloud  should  overshadow  them  too  soon. 
Her  inward  foreboding  proved  too  prophetic. 
Her  husband  contracted  a  fever,  whilo  visiting 
some  far  away  parishioners,  and  died  in  three 
days.  It  was  hard  to  leave  that  dear  form  in  the 
forests  of  tho  West,  and  feel  that  never  again 
might  she  visit  the  grave  beneath  the  giant 
branches  that  overshadowed  it ;  but  May  gath¬ 
ered  up  all  her  strength,  mentally  and  physically, 
and  went  back  to  Alvord.  Hero,  in  a  few  weeks 
after  her  return,  another  child  was  born ;  and  al¬ 
though  her  father  would  gladly  do  all  that  ho 
could  for  tho  helpless  widow  and  orphans,  May 
reiolved  that  the  moment  she  could  leave  her  little 
one  with  safety,  she  would  go  back  to  her  school. 
Another  teacher  had  supplied  her  place,  and  now 
she,  too,  was  to  tread  tho  same  path  in  which 
May  had  preceded  her ;  and  fortunately,  tho  ap¬ 
plication  was  not  made  too  Into. 

Resolutely  putting  down  her  tumultuous  grief, 
she  went  back  to  her  employment.  Tho  children 
had  grown  almost  out  of  her  knowledge,  and 
many  were  added  to  tho  school ;  but  all  seemed 
to  love  her,  and  to  fool  thatono  who  moved  about 
in  her  black  dress  so  quietly,  and  wore  such  a 
sweet  but  mournful  6miIo,  must  not  bo  rudely 
disturbed.  Still  May  loved  best  to  see  them  glad 
and  happy,  and  in  a  fow  weeks  of  self  discipline, 
she  learned  to  bring  a  brighter  look  into  tho  lit¬ 
tle  school  house ;  and  to  diffuso  a  sense  of  hap¬ 
piness  about  her,  more  Buited  to  tho  young  and 
joyous  natures  of  her  pupils. 

In  her  father’s  house,  tho  advent  of  the  two 
little  ones  was  a  great  happiness.  Anno  King 
was  older  than  May,  and  to  her  heart,  once  sad¬ 
dened  by  a  secret  woe,  the  children  came  liko  a 
mighty  blessing,  drawing  out  the  springs  of  hid¬ 
den  love  within  her,  and  diffusing  over  her  lone¬ 
ly  life  a  beauty  and  a  grace  cho  had  not  dreamed  j 
of  knowing  again.  | 

To  tho  other  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  same 
famUy,  tho  little  Lewis  and  his  baby  brother 
were  sources  of  unqualified  pleasure ;  while  Mr. 
King  would  delight  in  their  sports,  and  bring  up 
all  his  forgotten  baby-lore  to  amuso  them  in 
their  mother’s  absence. 

Tho  six  school  hours  were,  therefore,  saddened 
by  no  anxiety  for  her  children,  and  sho  grew  to 
be  almost  happy.  The  memory  of  the  dead,  tho 
thought  of  the  resting-plnco  of  Lewis  beneath  tho 
forest  trees,  the  fear  that  she  might  not  live  to 
take  care  of  his  children,  sometimes  troubled  tho 
current  of  her  life  with  a  passing  gloom,  but  hope 
and  trust  were  still  Btrotig  at  her  heart.  Health 
and  strength  followed  in  their  train,  and  sho 
bore  life  with  a  feeling  of  entire  resignation,  if 
not  of  happiness. 

There  was  not  a  heart  in  Alvord  that  did  not 
lovo  May  Kenneth.  Sho  was  not  beautiful— that 
is  as  tho  world  deems  it— she  was  not  highly  tal¬ 
ented,  either;  but  there  was  a  charm  in  her  un¬ 
conscious  goodness  that  was  better  than  beauty 
or  talent.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  May 
could  have  this  quality  of  drawing  hearts  towards 
her,  without  being  sought  again  ns  a  wifo.  Her 
first  offer  camcin  such  a  questionable  shape,  that 
sho  hardly  knew  whether  to  consider  it  as  such 
or  not.  Stephen  Atherton  had  arrived  at  tho 
ripe  age  of  forty  five,  without  any  apparent  in¬ 
tention  of  marrying.  Bachelor  habits  were 
stamped  upon  his  household,  his  business,  his 
very  air,  as  bo  walked  the  streets ;  firm,  precise 
and  unyielding.  He  wore  a  wig,  and  tho  wags 
of  the  village  affirmed  that  Mb  mustaches  were 
fastened  to  his  collar  and  moved  with  every  turn 
of  his  head,  in  unison  with  tho  “dicky  ”  itself. 

Mr.  Atherton  was  in  love  with  May  Kenneth, 
that  was  evident.  Ho  had  been  in  love  with 
her,  years  ago,  as  May  King.  He  bad  loved 
Anno  King,  too,  and  he  had  been  a  flirt  from  his 
youth.  Few  of  bis  loves  had  been  returned,  for 
all  knew,  that  above  all  creatures  in  tho  world, 
ho  had  loved  himself.  His  intense  selfishness  had 
made  him  a  bachelor.  He  had  not  heart  enough 
to  ask  a  woman,  boldly  and  fearlessly,  to  bo  his 
wifo,  and  to  make  up  his  mind  to  bear  her  de¬ 
cision  like  a  man,  even  if  she  denied  him ;  but 
he  had  ever  fluttered  round  from  flower  to  flower, 
trying  to  pique  one  woman  into  loving  him,  by 
heartless  attentions  to  another,  and  flying  off  to 
a  third,  lest  that  other  should  feel  too  much  en¬ 
couraged  to  hope  for  tho  honor  of  being  Stephen 
Atherton’s  wifo. 

Now  that  May  King  had  returned,  and  he 
felt  that  she  could  only  bo  too  happy  to  become 
that  envied  woman,  he  commenced  anew  his  at¬ 
tentions  to  her,  drawing  the  notice  of  others  to¬ 
wards  them,  by  attending  her  to  school  in  the 
morning,  and  walking  that  way  again,  at  the 
hoar  when  she  would  be  ready  to  dismiss  her  lit- 
tie  troop. 

It  was  very  unpleasant  to  May,  and  she  had 
done  everything  which  she  dared,  to  prevent  it. 
But  ho  seemed  to  exnit  in  the  notoriety  it  occa¬ 
sioned,  and  smiled  when  his  acquaintances  con¬ 
gratulated  him  on  his  good  fortune.  44  Rather 
the  lady’s  good  fortune,”  he  said,  44  I  flatter  my¬ 
self  that  the  widow  would  consider  herself  quite 
happy;  but  I  assure  you,  that  my  mind  is  yet 
hardly  made  up.” 

He  was  on  his  way  to  the  school-homo,  then  ; 
and  met  May  just  comiDg  out.  She  felt  vexed 
and  angry,  for  she  had  just  received  a  letter 
which  had  demanded  some  reflection,  and  she 
could  not  bear  the  self-satisfied  and  assured  air 
which  Mr.  Atherton  had  put  on. 

As  usual,  he  walked  by  her  side,  and  as 
usual,  also,  his  conversation  was  oflove.  In  vain 
May  hurried  along ;  in  vain  she  looked  over  her 
letter ;  ho  was  not  to  be  turned  aside.  At  last, 
with  a  strong  effort,  for  her  manner  piqued  him 
into  a  more  hasty  demonstration  than  ho  would 
otherwise  have  made,  he  said  : 

44  Mrs.  Kenneth,  were  a  man  who  prixes  your 
character  to  offer  himself  to  you,  would  you  mar¬ 
ry  again  ?” 


44  What  right  have  you  to  aak  *”  she  said. 
“The  right  of  a  former  iutereat  in  you,  per¬ 
haps  to  be  renewed  again,”  ho  answered. 

44 1  do  not  admit  any  former  ituereat ;  you  gave 
way  to  a  little  affected  pasriou.  I  never  believed 
in  it." 

"  You  do  me  wrong.  I  did  really  like  you 
once.  It  would  be  easy  for  you  to  make  mo  liko 
you  ngaiu.” 

44  Don’t  try  to,  Mr.  Atherton.  It  would  not 
repay  you  for  tho  trouble.” 

44  You  cannot  mean  that.  There  are  many 
who  would  bo  easily  caught  with  Jcm.” 

44  Very  well,  I  am  not  one  of  them,  nor  will  I 
interfere  with  their  claims.  Good  morning,” 
and  May  opened  tho  gate  and  walked  In  without 
a  word. 

Mr.  Atherton  stared  in  blank  dismay.  He  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  found  her  in  tho  parlor. 

44  Mrs.  Kenneth,  did  you  mean  what  you  said 
just  now  1” 

44 1  have  almost  forgotten  it.  What  was  it? 
I  presume  I  meant  it,  I  always  moan  what  I 
say.” 

44  Did  you  njpan  to  refuse  mo  ?” 

44  Having  heard  no  offer,  I  could  not  do  that.” 
44 1  was  willing  that  yon  should  consider  it  os 
such ;  and  I  aak  you  again,  if  yon  have  any  ob¬ 
jections  to  me.” 

44  Nono  in  the  least.  Why  should  I V* 

44  Then  you  will  marry  me.  I  know,  I  felt 
that  you  would.” 

44  A  little  too  fast,  Mr.  Atherton.  I  did  not 
say  that.  Stop  until  I  call  my  sister,  and  if  sho 
has  no  objections  to  make—” 

44  Mrs.  Kenneth  1  I  beg,  I  entreat — ” 

Anno  King  stepped  into  tho  room  with  tho 
stateliness  of  a  qnecn. 

44  Really,  Mr.  Atherton,”  sho  said, 44 1  did  not 
know,  when  you  were  making  proposals  to  me 
last  night,  that  yon  were  only  rehearsing  for  my 
sister’s  benefit.” 

Mr.  Atherton’s  face  would  have  been  a  treasure 
to  a  painter,  at  that  moment.  Such  confusion 
he  exhibited,  that  May’s  kindly  nature  was 
really  touched  ;  But  Anne  was  perversely  dispos¬ 
ed  to  annoy  him. 

44  Wh  at  a  perfect  waste  of  eloquence  you  bes  tow¬ 
ed  on  me,  Mr.  Atherton;  notwithstanding  my 
former  experience  of  your  fickleness,  I  really 
thought,  last  night,  that  your  character  as  a  male 
coquette  was  rather  mending ;  and  perhaps  I 
might  have  taken  yon,  after  all.  But  I  resign 
you  to  poor  dear  May.  I  would  not  coino  be¬ 
tween  her  and  her  happiness and  with  a  grace¬ 
ful  laugh,  sho  left  tho  room,  from  whence  Mr. 
Atherton  glided  out,  evidently  thinking  less  of 
himself  than  he  ever  did  before. 

That  ovening,  before  the  story  could  be  circu¬ 
lated,  he  offered  himself  to  Miss  Cynthia  Han¬ 
son,  and  was  accepted.  May  earnestly  entreated 
Anne  not  to  speak  of  the  matter,  but  she  thought 
it  quito  too  good  to  keep,  aud  the  next  week,  Mr. 
Atherton  was  many  times  asked,  which  of  the 
Kings  had  accepted  his  homago. 

It  would  bo  useless  to  mention  tho  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  apothecary,  the  lawyer  and  the  now 
doctor,  who  each  in  turn  were  brought  to 
acknowledge  May’s  power.  She  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all,  even  to  Mr.  Octavius  Bond,  tho  dry 
goods  merchant,  who  perpetrated  the  most  dis¬ 
tressing  lines  over  inscribed  to  44  Dearest  May.” 

It  was  remarkable,  too,  that  each  followed  tho 
example  of  Mr.  Atherton,  after  refusal,  and  was 
straightway  engaged  to  some  other  lady. 

44  It  must  be  a  comfort  to  you,  May,”  said 
Anne, 44  that  you  have  helped  to  bring  so  many 
peoplo  together,  and  make  them  happy.” 

May  began  to  be  very  tired  of  all  this.  Sho  was 
human,  too,  in  spite  of  the  cruel  heart-aches  she 
had  caused,  and  the  remcmbranco  of  a  smile 
which  had  been  given  her,  in  one  of  her  little 
Saturday  afternoon  excursions,  which  she  was  in 
tho  habit  of  taking  for  Lewis's  and  Charlie's  health, 
after  the  school  was  over  for  the  week,  often 
came  back,  and  was  as  often  driven  away. 

But  tho  smile  was  seen  again,  and  this  time 
the  gentleman  found  Borne  ono  to  introduce  him  ; 
and  thereupon,  the  acquaintance  ripened  into 
friendship ;  and  then  Mr.  Easton  brought  his  pret¬ 
ty  daughter,  and  begged  May  to  consider  the 
child’s  orphan  state,  and  to  bo  a  mother  to  her, 
and  to  allow  him  to  become  a  father  to  her  poor 
fatherless  boys.  May  listened,  and  promised  to 
think  of  it,  and  as  Anno  proposed  to  tako  Mm 
herself,  in  case  her  sister  should  not,  May  did 
think  of  it ;  and  like  all  other  affairs  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  nature,  it  ended  in  wedding  garments. 

Again  the  little  school  was  to  be  given  up,  and 
again  the  school  girl*  wopt ;  bnt  when  they  saw 
Mr.  Easton's  benevolent  smile,  ns  ho  came  for 
Mrs.  Kenneth,  and  called  her  by  that  name  for 
the  last  time,  they  agreed  that  nothing  could  be 
better  for  their  beloved  teacher,  than  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  such  a  noble  and  amiable-looking  man. 

44  Did  Bister  Anne,  remain  an  old  maid  V 
44  Hush,  child  I  that  5s  not  tho  name,  now. 
Miss  Anno  King  remained  single  until  she  found, 
or  thought  she  found,  a  counterpart  of  her  res¬ 
pected  brother-in-law.  Then  sho  departed  from 
her  vow  of  perpetual  mourning  for  the  lost  one 
of  her  youth,  and  she  now  rejoices  in  the  care  of 
a  family,  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  late  Mrs.  But¬ 
ler,  and  counting  almost  m  many  os  that  of  the 
martyr,  John  Rogers.” 
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T  is  all  decided  at  last,”  said  Rosy  Bowers,  dancing 
into  the  music-room  where  her  friend  Stella  was  prac¬ 
ticing.  “Miss  Shepherd  is  willing  we 'should  have  a 
Christmas-tree,  and  you  and  I  are  on  the  committee 
to  decide  all  about  it.  They  need  not  have  been 
particular  to  put  us  both  in,  for  we  should  be  sure  to 
think  exactly  alike  in  any  case — shouldn’t  we,  dar¬ 
ling  ?” 

Stella  gave  a  nod  and  a  smile  to  her  merry  little 
companion,  and  then  kept  on  Avith  her  practicing  as 
faithfully  as  if  her  music-master  was  standing  over 
her.  It  was  not  her  way  to  slight  her  duties  for  her  pleasures. 

“  Come,  noAV,  Stella,  just  stop  that  racket  for  a  second  and  talk 
sensibly  with  me  on  this  important  topic,  that’s  a  darling.” 

“  In  fifteen  minutes,  Rosebud,”  said  Stella,  glancing  at  the  clock. 
“  There  are  ttvo  nice  letters  for  you  to  read  meanwhile  and  she 
dreAV  from  her  pocket  two  long  and  narrow  enveloj>es,  with  blue  in¬ 
itials  on  the  seal,  Avhich  quite  appeased  the  little  lady. 

If  there  is  anything  school-girls  like  better  than  a  box  of  goodies 
from  home,  it  is  a  handful  of  letters  when  the  mail-box  is  brought  in  ; 
and  they  often  seem  as  delighted  in  reading  over  the  lengthy  epis¬ 
tles  of  their  companions  as  with  their  own. 

The  committee  met  in  the  school-room  after  study-hours,  and 
graArely  proceeded  to  discuss  the  matter  uppermost  in  every  one’s 
mind.  It  was  requested  by  Miss  Shepherd  that  the  gifts  should  be 
inexpensive,  and  derive  their  value  rather  from  the  taste  and  beauty 
Avitli  Avhich  they  were  made  up  and  the  affection  that  prompted  the 
gift.  Tiie  day-scholars  were  all  to  be  invited,  and  a  busy  time  those 
thirty  pair  of  little  hands  must  have  for  the  next  three  Aveeks.  To 
add  still  farther  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion,  Miss  Shejtherd  de¬ 
cided  to  distribute  the  prizes  for  the  session  on  Christmas-eve. 


Poor  Mary  Webb  sat  alone  in  the  small  attic  loft,  which  Avas  the 
only  spot  she  could  call  her  oavu  in  that  home  of  poverty.  She  had 
Avrapped  her  old  shaAvl  about  her,  and  by  the  light  of  the  poor,  flick¬ 
ering  candle  strove  to  learn  a  lesson  for  the  morrow.  But  her 
thoughts  Avandered  now  and  then  aAvay  from  the  page  before  her, 
Avhich  Avas  not  often  the  case  with  this  diligent  young  student. 

“  I  dare  say  it  will  be  a  beautiful  sight,”  she  said  to  herself,  gazing 
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off  dreaming  at  the  old  weather-stained  hoards  and  hare  rafters  of 
her  garret  room.  “  The  girls  will  all  he  dressed  so  bright,  and  the 
Christmas-tree  is  to  be  blazing  with  little  colored  lights.  How  I 
should  love  to  see  it !  but  Christmas  times  do  not  come  around  for 
me,”  she  thought,  sadly. 

Alas  poor  orphaned  Mary  !  It  had  been  her  lot  “  to  eat  the  be¬ 
grudged  bit  and  drink  the  begrudged  sup”  ever  since  the  sad  day 
that  wrote  her  motherless.  But  had  she  forgot  the  babe  of  Bethle¬ 
hem  and  the  Man  of  sorrows  whose  heart  of  love  is  ever  open  and 
overflowing  for  his  sorrowing  ones  ?  Ah,  no  !  it  was  for  just  such 
hearts  as  hers  that  Christmas  times  came  round  with  all  their  holy 
memories. 

“  I  might  go,”  she  thought,  “  if  I  only  had  a  dress  to  wear.  The 
girls  treat  me  kindly,  and  oh,  it  would  he  joy  enough  to  feel  the 
warm  clasp  of  her  hand  and  see  the  look  of  affection  she  always  has 
for  me.  Noble,  beautiful  Stella!  she  seems  like  an  angel  star  indeed 
to  my  poor  heart.  IIow  I  wish  I  could  make  her  some  little  gift ! 
but  what  have  I  to  bestow  ?”  she  thought,  almost  in  bitterness.  “  But 
this  is  not  my  lesson ;”  and  she  took  up  her  book  with  sudden  en- 
ergy,  while  she  looked  anxiously  at  the  rapidly  lessening  bit  of  can¬ 
dle.  She  put  back  all  thoughts  of  the  bright  festival  which  was  the 
dream  of  all  the  school-girls  by  day  and  by  night,  and  the  iron  hand 
of  duty  kept  them  in  place,  while  she  applied  all  her  energies  to  the 
task  before  her.  The  last  flicker  of  candle-light  found  her  at  the 
last  paragraph,  and  hastily  disrobing  with  her  benumbed  fingers,  she 
crept  into  her  humble  bed.  With  a  command  of  memory  uncommon 
in  one  so  young,  she  rapidly  ran  through  the  lesson  in  her  mind,  be¬ 
fore  she  suffered  her  eyes  to  close  in  sleep.  She  was  possessed  of  a 
good  mind  naturally,  but  possibly  her  unfavoring  surroundings  had 
developed  its  strength  and  depth  much  more  than  a  life  of  ease  and 
comfort  might  have  done. 

As  the  important  evening  drew  near,  the  hurry  and  bustle  grew 
more  intense.  Every  spare  minute  was  given  to  the  dainty  affairs  in 
zephyrs,  silks,  and  beads  which  seemed  to  abound  on  every  hand, 
and  the  difficulty  was  to  keep  things  secret  which  ought  not  to  be 
revealed  until  the  proper  time.  But  you  may  trust  a  company  of 
bright  school-girls  for  that.  A  stranger  might  have  imagined  that 
a  grand  fancy  fair  was  about  to  come  off,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  church,  or  some  such  trifle,  judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  prep¬ 
arations.  Mary  had  contrived  a  little  gift  for  her  friend  after  all, 
though  as  humble  as  her  own  lot  in  life.  It  was  simply  a  fair,  grace- 
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ful  hand  cut  out  of  pure  white  paper,  with  a  fancy  colored  heart 
woven  into  the  palm.  It  was  only  a  book-mark,  but  it  required  ex¬ 
quisite  taste  and  skill  to  fashion  it  so  delicately.  Mary  would  not 
think  of  offering  it  to  put  on  the  tree,  but  gave  it  privately  to  her 
friend  the  day  before.  Stella  threw  one  arm  about  the  slight  figure, 
and  kissing  her  pale  cheeks,  said — 

“  Come  early  to-morrow  evening,  darling ;  there  will  be  some  gifts 
for  you,  which  I  happen  to  know  of,  and  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
prize.  I  should,  if  they  were  to  be  mine.” 

A  look  of  sudden  surprise  and  curiosity  flashed  over  Mary’s  face 
at  these  words.  A  gift  of  any  sort  for  her  was  more  than  she  had 
dreamed  of ;  but  a  gift  that  the  rich  and  beautiful  Stella  would  prize 
was  beyond  even  her  wildest  day-dream.  She  could  not  solve  the 
mystery ;  but  presently  her  thoughts  returned  to  this  hard,  working- 
day  world  again.  It  had  never  been  a  holiday  world  for  her. 

“  I  can  not  come  to  the  party,  Stella,”  she  said,  sadly. 

“  But  you  must  come,  Mary  dear — nothing  must  keep  you  away. 
By  the  way,  Mary,  there  is  a  little  matter  I  have  wished  to  speak 
with  you  about.  I  have  in  my  wardrobe  a  blue  merino  dress  I  have 
never  worn  here,  as  it  is  too  small  for  me,  and  by  some  mischance  it 
was  made  too  short.  I  wish  you  to  accept  it  as  a  Christmas  gift  from 
me  if  you  will,  and  wear  it  to-morrow  night  for  my  sake ;  will  you 
not,  darling  ?” 

“  You  are  too  good,  too  generous,  Stella.  I  can  not,  ought  not,  to 
accept  such  a  gift.” 

“  That  is  a  difficulty  easily  got  over,”  said  the  other,  “  so  I  will  do 
it  up  in  as  small  a  parcel  as  possible,  and  either  let  you  take  it  home 
with  you  to-night,  or  I  will  send  it  around  to  your  home,  whichever 
you  please.  There  is  little  danger  of  any  one  being  too  kind  to  you, 
dear,  after  the  way  the  world  has  treated  you.  But  cheer  up,  Mary, 
love ;  there  are  brighter  days  in  store  for  you,  I  know.  Your  talents 
will  not  always  be  unappreciated  nor  suffered  to  rust  out  in  ob¬ 
scurity.” 

When  Mary  unrolled  the  parcel  her  friend  had  given  her,  in  that 
small  garret  room,  her  eyes  glistened  with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of 
the  treasures  it  brought  to  light.  There  was  a  dainty  pair  of  kid 
boots — her  very  number,  she  knew  at  a  glance  ;  a  pair  of  soft  brown 
gloves  ;  two  beautiful  handkerchiefs,  with  a  delicate  tracery  of  vine 
leaves  on  the  border ;  snowy  collars,  and  clasping  one  of  them  was 
a  small  gold  brooch,  with  the  initials  of  Stella  Ashton  and  Mary 
Webb  interwoven.  The  idea  of  possessing  such  beautiful  things  was 
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an  air  castle  she  had  hardly  dared  to  build  for  the  far-off  future.  The 
pleasure  and  excitement  kept  her  awake  until  the  clock  had  tolled  off 
twelve. 


Mary  scarcely  knew  herself  in  the  old  cracked  looking-glass  as  she 
stood  arrayed  for  the  evening  party.  No  girl  with  such  keen  sensi¬ 
bilities  could  help  being  pleased  with  -such  a  becoming  costume. 
But  Mary  was  only  pleased  and  grateful ;  she  was  not  vain  and  for¬ 
getful  of  the  charity  that  had  bestowed  the  gifts.  Indeed,  she  quite 
forgot  herself  directly,  in  her  enjoyment  of  the  brilliant  scene  be¬ 
fore  her.  It  seemed  like  fairy-land,  that  beautiful  tree,  blossoming 
to  the  very  ceiling  with  its  mauy-hued  fruits,  the  merry,  humming 
company  of  gay  butterflies  before  it,  and  the  warm,  bright-lighted 
parlors.  She  almost  feared  it  was  a  dream  she  should  presently 
awake  from. 

By-and-by  there  was  a  hush  in  the  company,  and  little  Rosa  Bow¬ 
ers,  who  looked  like  a  genuine  fairy  strayed  in  from  the  heather-bells, 
took  her  place  upon  one  side  of  the  tree,  and  grave,  dignified  Stella 
upon  the  other.  It  was  the  fairy’s  business  to  snip  off  with  a  pair  of 
bright  scissors  the  bits  of  blue  or  gold  ribbon  which  fastened  the 
gifts  to  the  tree.  They  were  then  passed  to  her  companions,  who 
announced  the  name  attached  to  each,  the  one  for  whom  it  was  in¬ 
tended  coming  forward  to  receive  it.  The  committee  had  arranged 
matters  well,  so  no  one  was  without  a  gift.  A  box  full  of  beautiful 
trifles  had  been  contributed  by  one  and  another,  which  were  left  un¬ 
marked,  and  these  had  been  wisely  distributed.  A  feeling  of  almost 
universal  happiness  prevailed,  and  it  did  not  seem  to.  be  diminished 
when  the  name  of  some  favorite  was  called  over  and  over  again. 

When  the  last  gift  had  been  bestowed,  Miss  Shepherd  advanced  to 
the  little  table  before  the  tree  on  which  were  placed  various  brown 
paper  parcels. 

“  Now  dears,”  she  said,  “  if  you  are  ready,  I  have  a  word  to  say. 
We  have  delayed  giving  the  prizes  until  this  evening,  hoping  to  add 
still  further  to  the  pleasure  and  interest  of  the  evening.  Your  writ¬ 
ing-master  informs  me  that  the  young  lady  who  has  improved  the 
most  under  his  instruction  is  Miss  Henrietta  Styles.  It  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  accomplishment,  and  one  in  which  I  am  particularly  desirous  of 
seeing  you  improve.  I  therefore  take  much  pleasure  in  presenting 
Miss  Styles  with  this  writing-desk  as  a  reward  for  the  pains  she  has 
taken  in  this  department.” 

Various  other  prizes  were  distributed,  when  the  teacher  at  last 
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unfolded  a  set  of  historical  books,  most  elegantly  bound,  and  after  a 
moment’s  pause,  remarked— 

“  There  is  still  one  more  prize  I  desire  to  make,  though  it  is  an  un¬ 
usual  one  with  us.  I  desire  to  present  this  set  of  books  to  the  young 
lady  who  has  shown  the  most  untiring  industiy  in  face  of  great  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  who  has  been  the  most  universally  exact  in  every  study  she 
has  undertaken ;  and  whose  conduct  has  been  most  exemplary,  with¬ 
out  a  single  exception.  Will  Miss  Mary  Webb  please  step  forward 
and  take  them  ?”  she  added,  smiling. 

But  poor  Mary’s  head  was  bowed  on  the  window-sill,  and  she  was 
weeping  and  sobbing.  Stella  took  them  up  and  carried  them  down 
to  her,  and  the  dear  girls,  whose  sympathies  were  always  as  quick 
as  their  nimble  tongues,  were  bending  over  her  with  kind  Avords,  not 
exactly  knoAving  what  she  was  crying  about,  but  feeling  somehow 
that  it  Avas  just  the  thing  to  do.  The  Christmas-tree  was  a  success, 
and  it  made  all  concerned  happier,  and  who  shall  say  that  they  Avere 
not  better  for  that  happiness  ? 

It  Avas  Mary’s  last  Christmas  in  the  old  garret  home.  Before  an¬ 
other  year  had  rolled  away,  she  Avas  a  teacher-pupil  in  the  dear  old 
seminary,  all  her  powers  expanding  fast  in  the  new  atmosphere  of 
love  and  refinement  which  surrounded  her.  Better  than  all  this,  it 
was  here  she  first  learned  to  see  and  love  the  heavenly  Hand  which 
had  cared  for  and  guided  her  all  through  the  days  of  darkness,  out, 
at  last,  into  the  clear  sunlight  of  the  perfect  day.  J.  E. 
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THE  SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 

She  was  not  young1,  not  beautiful,  yet 
here  was  something  in  the  village  school- 
aistress,  which  was  better  than  youth  and 
mty,  something  which  made  us  all  love 
ier  dearly,  and  look  upon  her  as  children 
aok  upon  an  elder  sister,  whom  they  re¬ 
ject  and  love.  Miss  Blake  was  poor  also, 
hat  is,  she  had  nothing  to  depend  upon 
nt  her  own  exertions,  and  her  little  school 
ns  all  she  had  to  support  her.  She  had 
a  means  of  purchasing  the  affection  of  her 
eholars  by  gifts,  excepting,  perchance,  the 
ill  of  a  violet  or  anemore,  which  she  had 
lucked  on  her  way  to  school,  and  numbers 
'which  they  might  have  gathered  in  the 
toods,  had  they  chosen  to  look  for  them, 
jtill  I  doubt  whether  Miss  Blake  would 
we  appeared  any  more  lovely  in  our 
ires,  had  she  possessed  riches,  youth  and 
eauty.  For  the  truth  was,  she  had  a 
;tart  which  was  worth  more  than  all  these 
ombined.  She  loved  us ;  and  this  was 
is  secret  of  her  wonderful  influence  over 
rah  one  of  her  scholars  ;  this  was  the  rea¬ 
son  she  appeared  so  lovely  in  our  eyes. 

The  teacher  who  had  preceded  our  “  dear 
Hiss  Blake,”  (this  was  the  name  by  which 
recalled  her,)  was  of  a  very  different  char* 
(ter,  and  all  our  feelings  towards  her 
'ere  those  of  fear,  not  affection.  Miss 
iussel  was  a  stern,  proud  woman,  and 
smed  to  look  upon  a  little  child  with 
•dings  of  perfect  contempt.  Perhaps  we 
d  her  injustice,  and  she  did  not  really 
d  what  her  manner  expressed,  but  her 
wk  and  tone  seemed  to  say  to  us,  “  you 
Mr  little  things  !  how  I  pity  you !  how 
gnorant  you  are,  and  how  foolish !  You 
‘ill  never  learn  anything,  and  it  is  a  degra- 
dion  for  me  to  teach  you.”  With  such 
teacher,  it  can  easily  be  imagined,  that 
did  not  learn  very  rapidly,  and  the  lit- 
desire  we  had  for  improvement,  was 
inched  by  Miss  Russel's  indifference. 

How  different  was  it  when  Miss  Blake 
^k  charge  of  the  school  ! 

Little  Annie  Lee,  who  had  scarcely  ever 
unknown  to  say  more  than  “  Yes,  ma’am,” 
lad“  No,  ma’am,”  when  Miss  Russel  spoke 
1  poor  little  timid  Annie,  seemed 
ddenly  to  acquire  a  new  life,  and  when 
,:ss  Blake  spoke  to  her  in  gentle  tones, 
!e  sweet  child  was  so  happy,  that  her 
:UC  eyes,  which  had  so  often  filled  with 
shone  with  the  light  of  joy  and  love. 
■‘•  it  was  a  beautiful  thing  to  sec  how 
‘jnie’s  mind  unfolded,  like  the  petals  of 
Hoivcr,  under  the  warm  influence  of  her 
Cher’s  smile.  She  was  no  longer  the 
jttle  dunce,”  as  Miss  Russel  had  once 
dkd  her,  not  thinking  that  it  was  her 
‘jn  severity  which  had  dwarfed  the  child’s 
!l*d.  She  studied  at  first  to  please  her 
a(mer,  and  felt  rewarded  when  Miss 
akc  said,  “  Well  done,  Annie;”  but 
Awards  she  studied,  because  she  loved 

■  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  equalled 

■  best  scholars  in  her  recitations. 


Sometimes  of  a  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  our  teacher  would  propose  to 
us,  a  walk  in  the  woods,  to  gather 
wild  flowers.  At  other  times  she 
would  choose  a  walk  by  the  river 
side,  and  then,  in  some  beautiful 
spot,  where  the  willow  trees  formed 
a  natural  bower,  and  the  murmur 
of  the  river  played  a  musical  ac¬ 
companiment,  we  would  cluster 
around  her  and  listen  to  a  song  or 
a  story.  Such  was  our  teacher’s 
method  of  instilling  into  our  hearts 
the  love  of  God’s  glorious  works, 
and  the  hills,  the  woods,  the  fields 
and  flowers,  were  all  called  to 
her  assistance.  Was  it  strange  that 
these  lessons  sunk  deeper  into  the  hearts 
of  her  scholars  than  any  which  they  had 
before  learned  ?  Is  it  strange  that  to  this 
day,  her  teachings  are  remembered  and 
treasured,  as  a  precious  legacy,  by  all  who 
heard  them  ? 

There  was  one  thing  that  puzzled  us, 
and  about  which  our  youthful  heads,  at 
least  some  of  the  cider  ones  among  them, 
were  often  wondering  and  guessing,  as 
school  girls  will.  This  was  why  Miss 
jSlakenaa  never  married.  We  were  well 
contented  that  it  should  be  so,  but  still  we 
could  not  see  why  she,  who  was  so  very 
lovely  and  loveable,  had  always  lived  a 
single  life.  We  would  not  suffer  any  one 
to  call  our  beloved  teacher  an  “  old  maid,” 
but  still  it  was  an  undoubted  fact,  that  she 
belonged  to  that  class,  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term.  If  a  lit¬ 
tle  womanly  wisdom  could  have  existed 
in  a  school  girl’s  head,  we  might  have 
thougntofnie  simple  explanation,  that 
those  who  loved  her  were  not  such  as  she 
could  love,  and  that  she  had  never  met 
with  one  who  could  satisfy  such  a  heart  as 
hers.  But  this  did  not  occur  to  us,  and 
one  day  we  resolved  to  solve  the  mystery 
by  plainly  asking  our  teacher,  on  our  next 
walk,  the  important  question. 

It  was  a  lovel^atuvday  afternoon,  when 
a  party  of  school  girls  and  their  teacher, 
were  slowly  winding  the  way  along  the 
bank  of  the  graceful  Housatonic.  The  sun 
was  just  snffleiently  clouded  to  throw  a 
softened  light  on  the  hills,  and  at  times, 
the  clouds  would  separate,  and  the  varying 
light  and  shade  would  throw  an  additional 
beauty  over  the  scene.  But  this  afternoon 
wc  were  thinking  less  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  than  of  character,  less  of  the  hills 
and  the  river  than  of  our  teacher. 

For  some  time  wc  walked  in  silence, 
enjoying  the  sweet  breath  of  the  new- 
mown  hay,  and  thinking  how  wc  should 
introduce  the  subject  which  so  much  inter¬ 
ested  us.  We  soon  came  to  our  favorite 
resort  among  the  willow  trees,  and  here 
our  teacher  proposed  that  we  should  take 
our  usual  seats  upon  the  tree  trunks,  and 
listen  to  the  “bird  and  river  music,”  and 
enjoy  the  refreshing  shade ;  and  then  she 
said  she  had  “  something  to  tell  us,  which 
would  surprise  us  very  much.” 

“  What  can  it  be r”  was  whispered  from 
one  to  another,  and  our  curiosity  made  us 
quite  forget  that  wc  too  had  something 
which  we  wished  to  say.  All  questions 
were  forgotten  in  the  thought  that  Miss 
Blake  had  some  astounding  secret,  which 
she  was  about  to  communicate  to  us.  As 
usual,  Annie  Lee  had  nestled  close  to  her 
teacher's  side,  and  held  one  of  her  hands 
clasped  in  both  her  own.  Nothing  was 
heard,  save  the  murmuring  of  the  waters, 
and  the  gentle  rustling  of  the  leaves,  as 
our  teacher  thus  addressed  us  : 

“  I  have  long  been  waiting,  my  dear 
girls,  for  ail  opportunity  of  talking  with 


yon  on  a  subject,  which  will,  I  fear,  give 
you  some  pain.  You  know  very  well,  how 
much  I  love  you,  and  how  much  pleasure 
I  have  taken  in  teaching  you,  and  watching 
your  improvement.  You  are  all  very  dear 
to  me,  and  I  shall  always  think  of  these 
hours  spent  with  you  as  among  the  hap¬ 
piest  of  my  life.  And  now  that  I  must 
leave  you  for  other  cares,  you  will  still 
love  me,  and  remember  what  I  have  said.” 

“Leave  us,  Miss  Blake?”  wc  all  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  Why  must  you  leave  us  r”  but 
|  we  could,  say  no  more,  for  the  thought  it- 
|  self  was  sufficient  to  force  fears  in  our  eyes, 

!  and  choke  our  voices. 

“  Yes,  my  dear  girls,  at  the  end  of  this 
term  I  must  leave  my  school  to  another 
teacher.”  Here  Annie  buried  her  head  in 
Miss  Blake’s  lap,  and  the  poor  child’s  sobs 
broke  forth  unrestrained.  The  rest  of  us 
could  only  sit  in  sorrowful  silence,  while 
the  tears  in  our  teacher’s  eye,  showed  that 
she  too  was  affected,  but  in  a  voice  which 
strove  to  be  cheerful,  she  continued : 

“  Now,  my  children,  you  must  not  look 
so  downcast,  for  if  you  do,  I  shall  be  oblig¬ 
ed  to  weep  with  you,  and  then  you  will  not 
hear  the  most  surprising  part  of  my  story. 
So  cheer  up,  and  prepare  to  laugh  heartily 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  going  to  be 
married.  Do  not  interrupt  me,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  smiling,  “  And  you  shall  hear  the 
whale.  Yes,  I  am  going  to  be  married, 
and  you  must  all  come  to  my  wedding, 
for  your  teacher  is  to  be  the  wife  of  your 
dear  minister,  whom  you  love  so  much.” 

“What,  Mr.  Williams!  our  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams?”  we  exclaimed. 

“  Yes,  yours  and  mine,  for  I  cannot  let 
you  appropriate  him  all  to  yourself.  Oh 
now  you  look  brighter  than  you  did !  and 
you  must  all  love  me,  and  respect  me  very 
much,  for  I  shall  be  your  minister’s  wife, and 
so  you  will  not  lose  me  after  all.” 

Our  tears  were  now'  replaced  by  smiles, 
and  we  walked  borne  scarcely  knowing 
whether  to  be  most  glad  or  sorry,  Wc 
looked  into  Miss  Blake’s  eyes,  and  saw  so 
beautiful  an  expression  of  happiness  there, 
that  our  grief  at  the  idea  of  losing  our 
teacher,  gave  place  to  joy,  when  we  thought 
of  h,cr  happiness,  and  remembered  that  she 
was  to  have  our  beloved  minister  for  her 
husband.  It  was  difficult  to  determine 
which  was  the  most  beloved,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  wc  had  always  considered 
nearly  perfect,  or  Miss  Blake,  in  whom  we 
had  never  discovered  a  fault.  The  matter 
was  decided,  however  by  Annie  Lee,  who 
said,  “they  were  each  just  good  enough 
for  each  other,  and  too  good  for  any  body 
else  in  the  world.” 

You  may  well  imagine  how  amused  our 
teacher  was,  when  she  heard  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  we  had  resolved  to  ask  herf  and  we  all 
concluded  that  she  had  answered  it  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  Nor  was  our  dear 
Miss  Blake  less  beloved  and  useful,  as  a 
minister’s  wife,  tlian  when  she  gained 
our  hearts  as  the  humble  village  school¬ 
teacher.  M.  W.  D. 
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fcY  KMII.V  BAYDBOOK. 


“  L«ro  t®  do  rljdtt. 
bca’ii  *o  he  liuf." 

— Sunjiiu  tcfiuol  Sonff, 


“I  would  like  the  attention  of  tlio 
ichool  for  a  few  moments”  Mr,  Willi* 
paused  at  tha  dc*o  of  tho  morning  scs* 
lion,  with  bis  band  on  the  1*11,  in  act  to 
itrlhu  for  tho  laying  aside  of  schoolbooks. 

Tho  scTiolftM  all  iookcu  eageny  ai  me 
teacher,  womlcriug  vrhal  was  coming  next  j 
»nd  even  Itolnrt  Godfrey  stopped  making 


u  flo  much  for  making  rings  in  school- 
time.  If  you’d  left  them  in  your  pocket, 
they’d  have  been  tkoro  now,”  remarked 
Ned,  sagaciously. 

“You’d  better  preach  I”  growled  IlalL 
"I  wonder  you  don’t  hlro  out  to  Parson 
Robinson  to  write  his  aermona  for  him. 
8ay,  Tommy  Fowle,  come  out  and  help 
me  pry  open  the  door,  Will  ye?  I  want 
to  git  my  knife.” 

“Leave  it  idonc,  IlftU;  you’d  better. 
You  can  take  my  knife,”  Interposed  Ned, 

**  Don’t  want  your  knife.  'Twon’t  do  no 
good  without  the  ring.  ’Ttvas  ull  but  fin¬ 
ished,  and  I’m  bound  tohavo  it.  Will  yer 
come  on,  Tommy  Y* 

Good-natured,  easy-going  Tommy  saun¬ 
tered  up  tho  steps,  followed  by  some  of  the 
more  disaffected  boys.  Hall  gave  n  savage 
kick  at  the  door,  which  stoutly  withstood 
the  attack.  “Say,  boys,  help  me  push  it 
hi.”  Aud  a  rush  was  made,  at  which  the 
door  creaked,  but  Mill  held  fast 

“Come,  Ned  Spencer,  pot  down  your 
l>ook  nnd  help  a  fellow  a  little.  We  are 
bound  to  git  in,  somehow.  You  give  one 
good  kirk, now” 

“  Nonsense  I*  said  Edward,  dropping  his 
geometry  on  the  window-sill.  “  You  don’t 
suppose  that  door  J9  going  to  give  in  to  a 
parcel  of  small  hoys  like  Tommy,  nor  to  a 
couple  of  big  fellows  like  you  aud  me. 
However,  here  goes,  if  yon  want  one  so 
much”;  mid  lie  raised  his  fool  and  struck 
with  considerable  fo rco  at  the  offending 
barrier,  whilst  at  tho  same  moment  Hall 
threw  Ids  whole  weight— which  was  no 
light  one,  big,  burly  butcher's  sou  that  lie 
was — against  the  door.  And  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  I  don’t  know,  for  iUe  fastenings 
had  withstood  many  heavier  shocks  in 
their  day;  but  probably  the  previous 
shakings  hud  loosened  it,  nnd  somehow 
Urn  staple  gave  wiy,  and  (ho  (wo  boys 
sprawled  in  ujkju  the  floor,  while,  ull  the 
smaller  ones  “camo  tumbling  after” 
“  Hurrah  for  Pupa  Willis’s  patent  lock  I” 
cried  Hall,  snatching  a  piece  of  iron  from 
the  stove  and  hammering  tho  staple 
l»ack  securely  into  its  place.  Erl  ward 
picked  himself  up  with  quite  a  serious  ex¬ 
pression  upon  bis  usually  merry  face, 
III*  innate  love  of  fun  liad  carried  Iiim 
thus  far 5  lint  he  hadn’t  intended  to  aid 
and  abet  on  open  net  of  Insubordination, 


SSL “J 

a  moment ;  and  Neil  Pcrvear,  who  was 
shading  her  montli  and  a  jewsliarp  with 
one  hand, Intending  to  give  a  faint  twang 


with  the  olhir,  and  then  look  over  re¬ 
proachfully  at  the  boys’ side,  os  much  as 
to  pay,  “  Who  is  it  over  there  who  dares 
disturb  the  qnkt  of  our  schoolroom  Y1’— 
even  Nell  herself,  the  blggwl  roguo  in  the 
smallest  com  pass  to  be  Ibuud  hi  the*  town  1 
of  Westerly,  dropped  hand  and  magical 
instrument  simultaneously,  and  stared  at 
the  preceptor.  "  I  had  thought,”  contin¬ 
ued  Mr,  Willis,  ”  tlmt  enough  bad  becu 
*aid  by  the  trustees  ond  by  myself  In  re¬ 
gard  to  quiet  and  good  order  in  tho  school¬ 
room  during  into rmkskra;  but  I  see  that 
our  expressed  wishes  arc  not  a  sufficient 
miniint  Yesterday  snow  was  thrown 
over  the  desk  by  some  of  tho  toy*  (l 
can’t  call  them  young  gentlemen);  aud  one 
of  the  rliaira  was  unscrewed  from  the 
floor,  ami  the  back  broken  off  The  blame, 

I  believe,  doea  not  rest  upon  any  partic¬ 
ular  one.  Hut  most  of  the  boys  were  en< 


the  wilder  net,  he  dinted  his  knees  with 
his  pocket-h andkerohief,  and  went  back  to 
life  honk. 

The  scholars  from  the  village  had  begun 
by  this  (line  to  assemble,  and  tbo  room 
was  filling,  as  usual. 

A  thumping  upon  the  eaBt  recitation- 
followed  by  excited  squeals  from 


lung*  feminine. 

“  Let  us  in  1  f.rt  us  in !  Boys,  can’t  you 
bear?  Unlock  the  door,  do  I” 

“  Sure  enough,”  said  Tommy  Fowle, 
who  bad  caught  the  sound  of  Nell  Per¬ 
vert  r’s  laugh.  “  Or  course,  they  mustn’t  be 
locked  out.”  So  Hall  Ever) 9  slnlkcd  for¬ 
ward  and  withdrew  the  bolt. 

“Humph!  It’s  you,  la  HI”  said  saucy 
Nell.  “I  wasn’t  looking  for  you.  I 
thought  ’twos  Ned  or  Tommy.  Come  on, 
crlrls.” 

“I  wouldn’t -add  Kate  Dalton, quietly, 
Kate  was  emphatically  tho  good  girl  of 
the  school,  lV-rhaps  she  prided  herself 


If  H  hadn’t  been  for  them  heavy  boots  of 
hla’n  "—here  Mr.  Willis  turned,  and  the 
boys  bccamo  instantly  quiet. 

All  this  lime  Ned  was  racking  blB  brains 
over  a  geometric  figure  which  wouldn’t 
look  Just  right.  But,  at  last,  by  supplying  a 
missing  Hue,  it  was  made,  aa  he  said  to 
himself,  “a  little  more  like  It”;  uml  then 
be  had  leisure  to  glance  about  him  and  see 
what  was  going  on.  Sir.  Willis  was  pass¬ 
ing  down  the  last  line,  and  all  were  deny¬ 
ing  their  having  bad  anything  to  do  with 
opening  the  door.  “I  pushed  at  It  "Tommy 
had  said,  “but  Hint  was  before  It  was  opened. 
My  pushiug  didn’t  do  no  good.”  “  Any 
good,  Tommy,”  answered  bis  teacher, 
passing  his  hand  lightly  over  the  boy’s 
curly  bead,  whoso  heart  bounded  ns  he 
Inwardly  resolved  "  Merer,  Merer,  never, 
Just  as  long  as  he  lived,”  (though  I’m 
afraid  lie  said  “Jest”  to  himself,  inBtcad  of 
“just”),  “NEVER  to  do  anything  to 
plague  Mr.  Willis  aguin  ”  Let  us  hope  ho 
kept  his  resolution. 

“  I  am  vory  sorry,"  said  the  teacher,  at 
last*  with  a  pain  In  ids  voice.  *•  One  of  you 
lias  told  me  a  deliberate  lie.  1  truat  he  will 
have  the  manliness  to  rolract  it  beforo  I 
am  forced  to  resort  to  more  serious 
measures.” 

Neil’s  heart  sank.  “Now  comes  my 
turn,”  thought  he.  “  I  shall  have  to  tell 
the  truth,  of  course ;  iind  it’s  mean  enough 
In  Hall  Evarts  to  make  me  bear  all  the 
blame.  He  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  my 
kicking  Would  never  have  knocked  the 
door  in  if  he  hadn’t  thrown  himself  against 
it  Just  in  tbo  nick  of  time.”  Mr.  Willis 
turned  to  Ned  with  a  pleasant  smile.  Wknt, 
Edward,  is  your  figure  drawn?  You  may 
demonstrate  the  fourteenth  proposition. 
Miss  Dalton  has  put* it  on  the  board.”  The 
teacher  lingered  a  little  upon  the  name,  os  H 
It  wero  a  pleasant  one  to  speak ;  and  he 
glanced  with  a  sort  of  restful  look  at 
Kate’s  neat  and  accuralo  drawing,  and 
then  at  her  smoothly-brushed  brown  head 
and  trim  figure,  Home  of  the  girl*  used 
to  say  that  Mr.  Willis  was  partial  to  Kate 
Dalton.  For  my  part,  I  don’t  sec  how  he 
could  very  well  help  being  “  partial”  to 
her. 

Ned  went  through  the  demonstration 
accurately  enough,  but  with  hardly  his 
usual  animation— a  lilllo,  a  very  little 
dreamily;  and  his  kind  teacher  jotted 
down  mentally  this  memorandum ;  “  Spen¬ 
cer  has  been  working  too  hard,  lately ;  I 
must  charge  him  to  take  enro  of  bis 
licnltii.”  The  class  was  dismissed,  and 
Ned  walked  abstractedly  to  his  scat,  took 
out  Ids  books  and  attempted  to  study ;  hut 
could  only  say  over  again  aud  again  to  Idm- 
self: 


“To  tel)  or  nol  to  tell,  that  lathe  nneillon. 
Whether  'tU  nobler  In  the  rated  to  iuffer’*— 


.  , ,  _  .  a  little  loo  much  niton  her  correct  deport- 

gaged  in  the  mkditef,  and  they  ore  all  mcnl.  ^  Bl|P  WflS  like(1  by  her  school- 

about  equally  guilty ;  so  0  p  mates  generally,  was  vet y  obliging  aud 


will  fall  upon  all  alike.  Wentworth,  ;0  jem]  a  helping  haud  at  any  lime, 

to-day  you  may  lock  the  schoolroom  doors.  and  hcf  cxam1c  an(1  70jc0  al  hfl<] 

m.  .  _ _  1..  .1 !  —  .  ,AmAtn  Al  TIAnn  r'lll  - 


The  young  ladies  who  remain  at  noon  can 
ml  their  dinners  In  the  east  recitation- 
room  ;  the  boys,  out  of  doors,  or  In  tho 
west  entry.  The  doors  will  bo  unlocked 
when  tho  five-minutes  bell  begins  to  ring. 
Wo  will  try  this  plan  for  ft  while,  till  I  find 
you  more  trustworthy.  Yon  may  lay 
aside  your  books.  One  moment.  Be  sure 
totako  out  with  you  whatever  you  may 
want  before  afternoon.” 


weight  with  tbo  olliors  for  good.  But  this 
lime  m!jo  rained  her  warning  volco  in  vain. 

“Pooh!  Who’s  afraid?  I'm  not,"  re¬ 
torted  Miss  Pcrvciir,  leading  off  a  file  of 
girls  into  tho  schoolroom,  but  calling  back : 
"  Keep  a  sharp  lookout  there,  you  lltilo 
folks.  Tor  Mr.  Willi*.” 

“  Here  he  comes,  with  Wentworth,"  I 
piped  tho  “litllo  folks”  in  reply;  ami  the 
girl  who  “  wasn’t  afraid”  shot  like  an  ar- 


Tiagl  Tho  took*  MO  riow«l  away  in  ^  )al0  ler  im  Ly  Ka!a  Dalt01)i  and  was 
Ihclr  placM— ®1!  bu  °™nJJ  ,  ®  bending  demurely  over  n  book,  held  upside 
wboce  desk  wa#  w  ■  down  In  her  band,  when  tbo  leneber  came 

peper  <**«•<*  th  tat0  f.ntry  flnd  glimccd(  in  paM|ogi  ln 

“  lU“‘ H  n.lf  nt  the  ojwo  door  which  led  from  ibe  b„ll 
under  the  desk;  so  two  were  tucked  away  .  *  .  . 

with  his  Beatmatc’s,  and  his  slate  and  u,  *  . 

“  „  rrwn _  1  rr “  W  liat  mischief  Is  Nell  Pervcar  up  to 

nrUhmeUolcft  out  on  top  Tins  Tb  oo  wondcr>„  Uo  t0  blmmW 

glfls  nro  on  tbeu^fKl  Tiog^-ling  Oul  ..  Pnjtab,y  ^  Uwlng  0„  g0,H,  Hole  - 

Chey  go,  *  .  ...  l  Then,uiuud:  “Unlock  tko  door at  once. 

T.,.1  WemworHr,  If  you  please.  Tbo  boyaoeem 

not  lo  tbo  mind  onbe  nolsIcr  ones  Tingl  ,0  bt  making  a  great  deal  of  disturbance 
Tbo  boy,  rise.  A  flr.nl  touch  lu  the  bell,  *  mY,ry."  “Wbeo-cw,"  ho 

,„d  they  or*  plains  oul.n  fowoflllc  whwkd  hlmiclf,  as  (ho  hoy 

“  H,fn,  Zv "  ^oyed ;  aud  Ihey  catered,  to  find  the 

“Phttosophyo  or  Utin  “ Handbook  KllJolbo  abou,  cllaalu  sad 

which  may  be  looked  into  In  some  quiet  The  ribbon 


comer,  wnen  tne  oinere  are  snowDaiimg 
•ne  another  In  U10  playground ;  whttat  one 
forgetful  urchin  harries  back,  aa  tbc  mas¬ 
ter  is  buttoning  hia  overcoat,  and  calls 
out,  excitedly ;  “  Don't  lock  up  yet,  Wcut- 
wonhl  TreJellmy  dlnneTi”  TheliUle 
Un  pail  ia  quickly  dragged  out  from  tho 
desk,  and  tho  boy  runs  off  with  his 
usual  supply  or  buttered  bread.doughnnla, 
and  apples.  The  teacher  lingers  till  the 
last,  and  passes  out  with  Wentworth,  who 
locks  tho  doors;  and,  as  the  scholars,  in 
groups  of  threes  and  fours,  go  flockbig 
down  tho  street  on  their  way  homo,  Mr. 
WiiUsund  the  janitor  bring  up  the  rear,  and 
converse  quicily  of  school  mattera  till  they 
reach  the  post-office,  where,  on  receiving 
Ihclrdilly  mall,  Iho  master  nnd  pupil  sepa¬ 
rate,  and  each  goes  homo  to  bis  dinner.  Bui 
wo  will  nol  follow  them  farther,  nor  listen 
lo  tho  boys,  who,  way  on  ahead,  are  dis¬ 
cussing  the  new  regulation  in  a  mo3t  ex¬ 
cited  manner,  voting  it  an  “awful  boro”; 
aaylng  "Itfpoilsnll  their  ftin,”  aud  “  lakes 
away  the  pleasure  of  going  to  school  early,” 
*nd  « will  be  prctly  toogli  on  the  follows 
who  stay  at  noon.”  Sure  enough.  They 
are  the  ones  w©  must  look  after.  So,  if  you 
please,  wo  will  retrace  our  steps  as  rapidly 
19  possible,  and  pass  into  the  acadomy  play¬ 
ground  on  tho  west  side ;  for,  though  the 
two  departments  occupy  the  satne  study- 
room,  tho  division  iskept  quite  atilctly  else¬ 
where,  and  the  boys  rarely  venture  ou  the 
girls’  bide  of  the  houso  and  grounds. 

Tho  dozen  boys  who  lived  at  loo  great 
distance  from  tho  sehool  to  go  homo  al 
noon  were  scattered  about  in  little  knols- 
Here  tbreo  or  four  were  rolling  up  Uie 
light,  new-fallen  snow  into  a  large  kill,  in 
order  to  make  a  snow  man.  “Como  out 
here,  Hall,  and  help  us?”  they  shouted  to  a 
Mg,  overgrown  fellow,  who  wn9  lounging 
on  the  steps,  “  I  won’t,”  was  his  gra¬ 
cious  reply. 

Hero  a  couple  of  short  jackets  were 
walking  up  and  down  the  neatly  shoveled 
paih,  each  with  an  arm  thrown  over  the 
oihcr’a  shoulder,  for  BChooMmy  friend¬ 
ships  have  nol  gone  out  of  fashion  In  West¬ 
erly. 

Here  came  Edward  Spencer,  one  of  the 
blgboyu— and  a  merry, Hght-hcartcd  follow 
he  waa,  too— usually  answering  to  the  name 
of  “Ned,”  and  universally  liked  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  bo  “jolly”  by  both  boy*  and 
girl*.  He  had  been  most  active  in  the 
snowlialHng,  ten  mlnnlca  before;  bht 
now.  remembering  that  it  only  wanted  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  lo  school-time,  and  that 
bl»  geometry  Icason  was  unusually  difficult 
i!'™’;';’ ,!”10  *h0  cmr?> motebed lip  his 

riyfa  t.  and,  .ta4iaK  bj  tho  ttMovf, 
"litre  Ike  warm  nm  came  streaming  In 
opon  his  shoulder  M  lie  bent  over  the  ct™ 
be  began  to  review  tho  proposition,  inih;,. 
flay »  lesson,  which  woe  to  bo  red  ted  tho 
first  thing  In  the  afternoon. 

l  My  its  ptnguey 


«ooit  Halt  Everts. 

mean,  anyhow  r* 


“tmt'e  the  row,  natty  Xod 

lO'  t.tnir  lit!  frnm  I.I. 


nK  "P  from  hie  book. 

my  '«flfo  nnfl  the  Infll». 
■  ;>ht  ring  J  began  to  make  this  morning; 

i«ri,  h  .  a,<7"  U1J’  rd  Lav«  fla- 

for  ti  t o  •  !!i,a  noon' ,f  11  Imfln'i  n  bcen 
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with  which  the  mischievous  Nell  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  tie  back  her  refractory  locks 
having  dropped  on  Iho  floor  in  her  rapid 
High  I,  tbU  silent  wilness,  togelher  with 
the  open  door,  ljclmyed  lo  bU  quick  eye 
the  enure  of  her  highlencd  color  nud 
anxious  glances  toward  bis  desk.  How¬ 
ever,  lie  said  uolhiug;  though  Haifa  as¬ 
sumed  air  of  bravado  would  have  pro¬ 
claimed  him  guilty,  even  If  Mr.  WilUs 
hadn’t  heard  one  of  the  twins  whisper  to 
the  other :  “  I  wouldn’t  like  to  be  in  Hall 
Evan’s  place.  Would  yon  ?  Won’t  Mr. 
Willis  give  it  to  him  I  I  shouldn’t  wonder 
if  lie  got  expelled.” 

The  school  came  to  order  more  quietly 
than  usual,  and  the  geometry  class  was 
called  up.  It  consisted  of  four  girla  (o»e 
of  whom  was  our  excellent  Kate),  and  our 
friend,  Edward  Spencer,  the  only  boy  in 
the  class,  whom  wo  liavo  not  forgotten, 
though  we  have  left  him  bo  long  standing 
la  the  entry.  The  truth  was  that,  what 
with  worrying  over  the  mischief  he’d  been 
in  and  the  hard  lesson,  he  had  not  heard 
Mr.  Willis's  arrival,  nor  noticed  anybody 
or  anything,  till  the  bell’a  ringing  called 
him  to  hia  scat. 

“There’s  an  honorable  hoy,”  thought 
Mr.  Willis.  “My  noble  Ned  Sponccr. 
He  wouldn’t  even  come  Into  tho  school¬ 
room,  though  tire  door  was  forced  open, 
till  tho  lime  I  set.” 

As  roon  as  the  class  were  all  at  work  at 
the  blackboards  on  0110  side  of  tho  room, 
with  chalk  and  fitting*,  Mr.  Willis  began  to 
walk  slowly  down  tho  other  side,  slopping 
at  each  boy’s  desk.  “  Did  you  unlock  the 
door  this  noon,  or  have  anylhlng  to  do  with 
unlocking  Ilf’  ho  asked  of  one  of  the 
twins, 

“  No,  sir,”  was  flic  trembling  answer. 

“So  l  Biipposed.”  And  the  teacher 
smiled  in  a  most  reassuring  manner.  “  Did 
you  open  the  door?”  “  Did  you  ?“  “  Did 
you?”  Even  Wentworth— grave  and  sedate 
Wentworth,  who  was  to  cuter  college  the- 
next  fall,  and  who  Intended  to  bo  a  min¬ 
ister,  perhaps  a  missionary— was  subjected 
lo  Iho  sarao  questioning,  at  which  some  of 
the  little  follows  laughed;  but  Tommy 
Fowle,  who  had  pushed  at  Iho  door  In  the 
first  place,  you  know,  bnt  who  was  back 
on  the  doorstep  when  it  finally  gave  way, 
trembled  in  bis  shoe®,  and  wished  be 
hadn’t  come  at  all  when  Hall  called  blm. 

“  No,  sir.  Nol  til)  you  told  me  .lo,  Mr. 
Willis,”  answered  Wentworth.  "Hall,” 
said  tho  master,  pausing  a  moment  at  the 
desk  before  speaking,  “  did  you  unlock 
the  door?”  “No,  sir,”  spoke  up  Evarte, 
with  period  assurance.  His  teacher  lin¬ 
gered  a  Utile  longer,  to  give  the  boy  time 
for  any  explanation :  but  none  came,  and 
he  passed  oa  to- the  next*  On  his  wdy 
back,  when  he  came  opposite  Hall’s  desk, 
he  remarked,  in  a  low  tone,  bnt  load 
enough  to  be  heard  distinctly  by  all  who 
were  sitting  noar :  “  I  am  very  certain  who 
It  was  that  did  the  wrong  this  noon,  and  it 
would  be  much  better  for  him  to  confess 
it  frankly.”  Hall  looked  sullenly  upon  the 
floor.  “Why  don't  you  tell?”  nudged 
Tommy,  who  with  all  his  fault*  was  no 
Har. 

“Yon  shut  up!  1  didn’t  unfa*  the 
door.  That’s  what  he  asked  me.  Be¬ 
sides.  Ned  Spencer  did  It  an  much  me. 


him  oa  quickly  aa  possible.  Ho  went 
homo  that  night,  and  told  his  father  that 
“  he  wa’n’t  agoin'  to  the  ’endemy  any 
more.  Mr.  Willis  locked  the  boys  out  nt 
noon,  and  he  was  almost  froze.”  Mr. 
Evarts,  who  hadn’t  much  opinion  ofbook- 
lcarolug  himself,  and  who  wanted  Hall  to 
|  drivo  his  butcher’s  cart  for  him,  readily 
acquiesced,  and  the  young  man  graduated 
that  night.  Mr.  Willis  wa9  thankful  to  gel 
rid  of  him  so  cheaply.  Tho  last  1  know’  of 
him  was  during  tbo  lato  war,  when  he 
went  to  Canada  to  Jive,  as  the  “  climato” 
there''  agreed  "with  1dm.  8«mo  ill-natured 
gossipB,  who  uould  talk,  remembering  his 
school- days,  suggested  that  lie  always  was 
afraid  of  taking  cold,  and  only  wanted  to 
get  out  of  the  draught.  Be  that  ns  it  may, 
lie  lias  never  Bhown  himself  in  Westerly 
ainco. 

As  for  Edward’s  note,  that  is  a  secret  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Mr.  Willis.  Only  this  I 
kuow:  the  boy  said  be  could  liavo  borno 
it  better  if  his  teacher  hadn’t  trusted  him 
so ;  but  may  bo  that  was  just  wJmt  saved 
him.  Of  course,  Mr.  Willis  had  to  give 
him  demerits,  for  tbo  sako  of  school  disci¬ 
pline,  and  his  record-book  that  week  was 
hardly  such  ns  ft  boy  likes  to  show  his 
mother.  But  Ned  did  it,  and  ho  told  her 
how  the  marks  came  there  too.  But  Mr. 
Wiliia  took  him  into  his  very  heart  of 
hearts  after  that,  and  helped  make  a  man 
of  him.  nis  record  since  then  no  mothor 
need  bo  ashamed  of;  and  I  think,  and  I  be* 
Hove  that  Ned  thinks  too,  that  that  half- 
hour  at  tho  wood-pllo  was  the  turning- 
point  in  bis  life.  Boys, 

11  Lcajs  (9  -lo  ricfaii 
Lorn  tote  true. y 


lie  didn’t  finish  tho  parody,  because  he 
hardly  knew  how  to  dcscribo  what  his 
mind  was  suffering  just  then. 

After  having  made  up  his  mind  to  un- 
swer  truthfully  Mr.  Willis’s  questions,  to 
find  all  his  calculations  upset,  and  “  no 
questions  asked ns  the  advertisements 
say,  was  what  troubled  him. 

“  You're  a  lucky  dog,  Ned,”  said  one  of 
hia  schoolfellows,  at  reccs9.  “  You’re  the 
only  one  Mr.  Willis  didn’t  ask.”  "  I  cauH 
see  11  ”  replied  he,  in  regular  schoolboy 
sliiDg;  “that’s  just  what’s  the  mat  ter.”  And 
the  boys  saw  he  didn’t  rcllah  tho  subject, 
and  lot  liim  severely  nloue.  Even  Mr.  Willis 
noticed  his  trouble  again  later  in  Ibc  after¬ 
noon  ;  aud,  leaning  over  him  in  passing, 
asked  kindly:  “liavo  you  one  of  your 
headaches  again  to  day,  Edward  ?" 

“Yes,  sir,  a  little,”  was  the  response, 
made  trulhftilly  enough ;  for  by  this  time 
ho  had  worried  himself  almost  into  a 
fever,  though  he  muttered  to  himself 
afterward:  “ Coward, coward,  why  didn’t 
you  own  up  what  waa  the  matter  with 
you?" 

When  school  was  over,  he  walked  home¬ 
ward  slowly  and  more  thoughtfully  than 
usual— bo  much  so  that  liltlo  Tommy 
caught  up  with  him,  and,  being  fall  of  his 
new  resolve,  ho  took  hold  of  Ned’s  liand 
and  sidled  up  to  him.  Tho  big  boy  passed 
his  arm  over  the  little  fellow’s  shoulder. 
"  Isn’t  Mr,  Willis  splendid  said  he.  ”  O, 
Ned,  I  think  he's  jest  thefoif  man !  Why, 
you  know  I  wasn't  going  to  tell  ft  Ho,  nor 
let  him  think  1  didn't  try  to  get  in ;  be¬ 
cause  I  did, you  know.  And  when  I  told 
himfi0,he  never  said  nothing;  but  Jest 
looked  a  lilllo  bit  &a<f,  ond  a  little  bit  glad. 
I  can't  tell  exactly,  only  it  made  me  foci 
60  queer ;  and,  Ned,  I  mean  to  be  every  bit 
as  good  as  I  can  bo  niter  this  'ere  breeze 
lias  Mowed  over,"  Now  Tommy’s  little 
confidences  were  making  Edward  very 
much  ashamed  of  fihnselr.  Tommy’s 
father  was  a  shiftless  “  ne’er  do  wcel  ”  and 
Tommy  himself  bad  had  no  “bringing  up," 
that  was  certain;  but  Ids  “  I  wusn’t  going 
to  tell  a  lie,  nor  let  Mm  think**  and  his 
“  when  I  told  him,”  showed  op  his  own 
conduct  to  Ned  in  n  still  more  disgraceful 
light.  So  this  lilllo  fellow  had  owned  up 
frankly ;  whilst  he,  Ned  Spencer,  tho  popu¬ 
lar  boy  of  the  school,  lind  sneaked  out  by 
saying, “Mr.  WHHs  didn’t  ask  me.”  He 
couldn’t  say,  with  liltlo  Tommy,  “I  wasn’t 
going  to  let  him  think'* 

On  reaching  home,  ids  little  three-year- 
old  slater  came  running  out  to  meet  him. 
“  Neddy,  Noddy,  be  horsy,”  alio  shouted* 
“  I  can’t,  baby.  Neddy’s  tired,”  said  he. 
And  lie  passed  the  little  girl  without  giving 
her  Hie  accustomed  toss  in  the  oir  and  play¬ 
ful  greeting.  Her  Hllle  lips  quivered  as 
she  toddled  hack  into  the  house.  “  Neddy’s 
tired,  and  l’so  tired.  Mamma  be  horey  ” 
And  the  poor,  weary  mother— a  widow, 
worn  with  her  toilsome  efforts  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  tho  door  and  clothe,  feed,  and, 
best  of  ell,  cducato  her  five  fatherless  chil¬ 
dren,  and  bring  them  up  iu  tho  fear  of  the 
Lord— looked  at  tho  eager  potlt loner  with 
a  patient  amlle  aud  a  ready  “  Yre,  dear, 
presently.”  Then  to  her  boy,  who  leaned 
heavily  against  the  mantel ;  “  You  look 
tired,  dear,  with  your  long  walk ;  and  1 
think  you  are  studying  a  liltlo  too  hard 
lately.  You’d  better  rest  awhile  before 
you  bring  in  the  wood.  “  No,  mother,  I’ll 
do  tt  at  once,”  and  he  started  far  the  wood- 
pile;  and,  while  plying  vigorously  hi*  ax 
and  flaw,  Ned's  mind  revolved  tho  subject 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  out  by  the  woodpile, 
long  beforo  dark,  ho  made  a  few  whole¬ 
some  resolutions.  Hal  fan  hour  la  tor,  Ed¬ 
ward  Spencer  might  have  been  seen  com¬ 
ing  oul  of  his  room  with  a  scaled  note  In 
his  hand ;  and  soon  after  he  hailed  a  neigh¬ 
bor  who  was  riding  by,  on  Lis  way  lo  the 
village.  "  Will  you  please  tnnil  this  letter 
for  me  at  once,  Air.  Dudley  ?”  “  Why,  to 
be  sure,  lo  bo  sure,  Ned ;  but  what’s  the 
matter?  Your  mother  ain’t  sick,  Ib  she? 
T  thought  alio  wftu’t  looking  qufteso  chirk 
the  last  time  I  see  her.”  “  0,  no,”  said 
Edward.*  “  It’s  only  a  note  to  Mr.  Willis; 
but  I  would  like  him  lo  get  it  to-night. 
That’s  all.”  “  Sure  enough  I  sure  enough  I 
Wall,  if  that’s  so,  I’m  agoin’  rtmiglil  past 
bis  boardin'  place,  and  I  kin  give  it  lohiiu 
as  well  as  not;  ’Taln’t  no  sort  of  trouble. 
Gladtooblcegeye.”  Andlhekindly  neigh¬ 
bor  drove  off,  taking  Edward’s  heaviest 
harden,  the  consciousness  of  an  uncon- 
fcs3cd  fault,  along  with  him,  safely  slowed 
away  In  bis  hat.  Onr  young  hero— for  he 
was  a  hero,  after  all,  as  Is  every  boy  who 
resolutely  puts  away  a  Bln  from  him— 
walked  quietly  back  Into  the  homo,  mind- 
ful  of  tho  neighbor's  hint  as  to  Ills  mother’s 
looks.  The  dear  llttlo  mother!  Sbo  did 
look  worn  enough!— that  was  a  fact;  and 
the  boy’s  eyes  filled  wilh  hot  tears,  hero 
though  ho  was,  as  ho  saw  her  wearily  ful¬ 
filling  her  promise  to  baby  Minnio,  playing 
horse  to  her  driving.  “Whoal”  Bhonted 
Ned,  bursting  in.  “  Your  borso  is  tired, 
Minnie.  Want  a  fresh  one,  just  out  of  the 
stable  ?”  And  tho  onxious  mother,  teeing 
her  ion's  brow  once  morn  dear,  went 
cheerfully  to  her  lask  of  preparing  the  eve¬ 
ning  meal 

As  for  Hall  Evarts,  1  want  to  dispose  of 
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The  year  1942  was  in  progress.  So  many  new 
stars  hail  been  added  to  the  flag  of  the  great  repub-  ; 
lie,  that  Texas,  Mexico,  and  California,  Canada,  ; 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland  were  classed  I 
among  the  old,  or  perhaps  among  the  middle-aged  ! 
states.  And  “the  cold  and  the  pitiless  Labrador,”  : 
having  now  the  requisite  amount  of  population,  ' 
had  just  applied  to  lie  taken  into  the  union.  Eveiy-  j 
thing  required  for  comfort  or  for  luxury,  for  use  or  j 
for  ornament,  was  now  cultivated  or  manufactured 
at  home.  Ladies  despised  French  silks,  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  detested  English  cloths.  “  West  India  ! 
goods”  were  effaced  from  the  sign-hoards  of  the  ; 
Yankee  grocers.  We  were  our  own  West  Indies.  J 

The  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  south  were  [ 
energetically  worked,  and  they  yielded  abundantly. 
The  Carolina  planters  were  no  longer  obliged  to 
pack  up  hag  and  baggage,  and  run  away  with  their 
wives  and  children  from  the  malaria  of  their  own 
rice-fields.  Those  unwholesome  swamps  had  long 
since  been  drained,  and  converted  into  fragrant  | 
grovos  of  that  all-important  shrub  whose  foliage  ! 
supplies  “  the  cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate.”  ; 
Old  Virginia  was  at  last  tired  (and  very  laudably  j 
so)  of  raising  what  one  of  our  most  eminent  me-  I 
dical  professors  annually  denounced,  in  lecturing  j 
to  his  class,  as  “  that  infernal  weed,  gentlemen.”  ; 

The  Florida  war  was  really  over;  the  great-  ! 
grandsons  of  Tiger-tail,  Wild  Cat  and  Short-grass  ! 
having  all  come  in,  and  stayed  in  when  they  came.  1 
Amy  Dardin’s  horse  had  been  paid  for;  and  the  j 
Girard  College  had  been  finished,  and  was  almost  | 
ready  to  receive  the  descendants  of  the  orphans  ! 
whose  admission  had  been  contemplated  by  the  : 
Great  Disregarded. 

In  Philadelphia  parlance  “the  far  west”  was 
no  longer  expressive  of  the  region  merely  beyond 
Broad  street:  but  it  extended  two  or  three  miles 
over  Schuylkill,  and  was  made  accessible  by  a  do¬ 
zen  beautiful  wire  bridges.  It  was  a  handsome 
likeness  of  that  portion  of  the  British  metropolis 
denominated  the  Borough:  but  being  inhabited  by 
persons  whose  business  was  to  supply  the  daily 
and  indispensable  wants  of  the  community,  it,  of 
course,  was  not  considered  genteel  by  the  ladies  of 
Philadelphia.  Here,  however,  were  located  the 
Rain  works,  a  new  establishment:  with  vast  and 
powerful  machinery,  so  constructed  as  to  produce 
dense  clouds  of  vapour  ready  to  descend  either  in 
showers  or  in  settled  rains,  as  might  be  expedient. 

At  this  period,  intellect,  no  longer  satisfied  with 


the  measured  step  of  a  march,  was  now  striding 
over  America:  and  exemplifying  its  power  in  nu¬ 
merous  inventions  and  improvements,  such  as  the 
preceding  age  would  have  deemed  it  impossible  to 
effect,  and  insane  to  imagine.  The  theory  of  a 
certain  ingenious  and  highly  scientific  philosopher, 
who  flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  had  now  been  brought  to  practical  perfec¬ 
tion;  it  having  been  fully  proved  by  successful 
experiment  that,  with  the  agency  of  steam  power, 
wet  weather  might  be  furnished  ad  libitum — these 
artificial  clouds  having  all  the  properties  of  real 
ones,  except  that  they  could  not  promise  to  rain 
frogs:  as  even  the  most  minute  tadpoles  were  not 
light  enough  to  be  drawn  up  and  let  down  by  them. 

The  gentleman  who  had  practically  completed 
this  discovery,  was  a  descendant  of  the  brother  of 
the  great  man  who  first  took  up  the  subject — just 
as  Signora  Vespucci  was  descended  from  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  great  Amerigo.  He  was  more  fortunate, 
than  his  learned  and  scientific  predecessor,  in  living 
at  a  time  when  bank  bubbles  were  exploded,  and 
there  was  money  in  the  land;  therefore  he  was  in 
no  want  of  the  most  substantial  sort  of  encourage¬ 
ment.  Unlike  his  great-great-uncle,  he  rejected 
not  the  appellation  of  the  Rain  King — the  title  of 
king  being  in  the  twentieth  century  bestowed  only 
on  persons  who  had  done  something  to  benefit  the 
people.  The  old  sort  of  kings  hod  become  obsolete 
throughout  the  civilized  world;  and  princes  and 
lords  had  had  their  day.  Even  in  England,  the 
descendants  of  Queen  Victoria’s  children  were  now 
merged  into  the  people,  and  obliged  to  get  an  ho¬ 
nest  living  for  themselves. 

The  rain  office  was,  for  the  present,  located  in 
the  lower  story  of  the  Universal  Institute:  a  vast 
marble  edifice,  whose  architecture  was  of  that  ex¬ 
cursive  order  distinguished  as  the  pure  American. 
For  the  advantage  of  a  central  situation,  this  build¬ 
ing  had  been  erected  near  that  part  of  Broad  street 
once  occupied  by  a  four-quarter  grass  lot  denomi¬ 
nated  Penn  Square,  but  now  covered  with  ranges 
of  stores  filled  with  the  most  fashionable  materials 
for  female  dress.  Here  were  exposed  to  sale  the 
foulards,  grodenaps,  and  repses  of  New  Jersey,  that 
whole  state  having  been  laid  into  mulberry  bushes; 
and  care  being  now  taken  to  provide  silk-worms 
enough  to  eat  the  leaves,  and  cocooneries  enough 
to  contain  the  silk-worms.  The  example  of  Jersey 
had  been  followed  by  some  other  portions  of  the 
union,  where  the  land  was  sandy  and  pincy:  and 
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through  which  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  con-  j 
vey  stage  passengers  always  at  night — the  widely-  \ 
scattered  inhabitants  being  ashamed  that  strangers  ( 
should  see  their  country  in  daylight  So  great  j 
was  the  change,  that  dyed  cottons  had  been  dis-  j 
carded  throughout  North  Carolina,  whose  provin-  \ 
cial  citizens  were  seen  no  more  in  their  jay-bird  j 
costume  of  sky-blue  coats  and  aronetta  pantaloons,  j 
In  fact,  nearly  the  whole  American  community  j 
was  now  “  walking  in  silk  attire.”  ; 

The  fashionable  stores  above  mentioned  exhibit-  ! 
ed  the  light  and  elegant  crepe  lisscs,  aerophancs, 
tulles,  blonds,  and  illusion-gauzes  now  manufac¬ 
tured  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut;  the  raous-  j 
selines  dc  laine  and  balzerines  of  Rhode  Island  j 
(Newport  had  revived  and  become  nearly  equal  to  j 
Providence);  the  organdies,  painted  lawns  and  fine  j 
laces  of  Massachusetts;  not  to  mention  the  embroi-  j 
deries  and  artificial  flowers  of  Lowell,  where  the 
many  thousand  young  ladies  of  that  wonderful  city  : 
(having  now  souls  above  calico)  had  long  since 
devoted  their  talents  to  the  manufacture  of  articles 
of  taste  and  elegance. 

Chestnut  street  had  for  the  last  fifty  years  been 
given  up  to  the  confectioners,  whose  rival  palaces 
standing  side  by  side,  evinced  that  theirs  still  con¬ 
tinued  the  best  business  in  Philadelphia — a  city 
that,  as  we  learn  from  an  old  pamphlet  of  that 
period,  wa3  even  in  the  days  of  William  Penn 
“  renowned  for  the  excellence  of  its  pies  and 
cakes.” 

On  the  day  that  the  office  was  ^opened  for  the 
first  time,  the  rain  king  resolved  to  take  his  seat 
there:  anxious  to  know  what  effect  this  great  in¬ 
vention  would  produce  on  the  people.  The  terms 
and  regulations  had  been  published  in  the  news¬ 
papers  for  a  month  past.  All  rains  were  to  be 
bespoken  the  day  before  they  were  required.  All 
applicants  were  to  explain,  upon  honour,  their  rea¬ 
sons  for  wanting  rain.  All  persons  to  whom  it 
would  cause  particular  inconvenience,  were  allowed 
to  appear  at  the  office  and  remonstrate.  The  time 
and  quantity  of  the  rain  was  to  be  regulated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  appli¬ 
cants.  Couriers  were  in  attendance  to  convey  or¬ 
ders  from  the  rain  office  to  the  rain  works  over 
Schuylkill,  these  couriers  being  mounted  on  velo¬ 
cipedes  that,  when  the  impetus  was  once  given, 
skimmed  along  without  touching  the  ground:  al¬ 
ways  keeping  just  three  inches  above  it 

The  rain  king  was  this  day  arrayed  in  a  dark 
blue  frock  coat  of  Mount  Holly  velvet,  with  panta¬ 
loons  of  Tuckerton  satin,  and  a  vest  of  Cincinnati 
cashmere — the  shawl-goat  having  been  introduced 
with  great  success  into  the  state  of  Ohio.  His 
shirt-frill  was  of  the  finest  Pawtucket  lace,  and  his 
cravat  was  ornamented  with  the  richest  Merrimack 
embroidery.  Now  that  everything  was  made  on 
our  own  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  our  money  no 
longer  sent  out  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  manufacturers,  nearly  all  our  people  could 
afford  to  dress  well,  (even  persons  of  genius,)  and 
it  was  considered  right  and  proper  to  do  so,  by  way 


of  giving  employment  to  our  own  artisans.  Coarse 
articles  were  only  used  for  clothing  the  paupers 
that  were  still  sent  in  shoals  from  Europe. 

The  rain  king  was  a  man  of  middle  age  and  of 
middle  size.  It  is  unnecessary  to  praise  his  looks, 
for  most  people  were  now  handsome:  thanks  to  the 
important  improvements  iri  all  the  arts  connected 
with  the  preservation  of  beauty  and  the  modifying 
of  ugliness.  There  were  now  dentifrices  that  pre¬ 
served  the  teeth  instead  of  injuring  them;  and  when 
the  operation  chanced  to  he  absolutely  necessary, 
tooth-drawing  was  performed  in  a  manner  that 
made  it  quite  a  luxury.  There  were  unguents  of 
such  veritable  efficacy  that  bald  heads  and  gray 
hair  became  matters  of  tradition,  and  the  art  of 
making  wigs  and  false  curls  was  entirely  lost. 
There  were  lotions  that  really  smoothed  the  skin, 
and  emollients  that  filled  up  furrows  and  levelled 
wrinkles.  The  surgeons  could  not  only  straighten 
eyes,  but  they  could  change  light  gray  orbs  into 
lively  black  or  amiable  blue:  and  could  rub  dull 
ones  bright,  as  easily  as  we  can  clean  our  silver. 
They  could  pare  away  a  little  from  noses  that  were 
too  large,  let  down  the  end  of  one  that  was  too 
much  retroussi:  and  by  the  help  of  pincers  draw 
forward  a  flat  nose,  and  extend  one  that  was  too 
short,  with  little  or  no  pain.  They  could  partially 
sew  up  an  extra  large  mouth,  reducing  it  to  rea¬ 
sonable  dimensions  without  leaving  the  slightest 
mark  at  the  corners.  They  could  shave  off  as 
much  of  a  long  chin  as  was  required;  and  they 
could  cement  a  piece  on  to  a  short  one,  ao  nicely 
that  the  join  would  never  be  perceived. 

The  rain  office  opened  for  the  first  time  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Fifty  ycare  before,  it  would 
have  opened  at  nine  in  the  evening:  the  English 
custom  of  turning  night  into  day  having  then  for 
awhile  been  adopted  in  Philadelphia.  But  at  the 
present  period,  it  was  again  the  fashion  to  keep 
rational  hours,  and  to  work  by  daylight — and  Phi¬ 
ladelphians  always  do  what  is  fashionable. 

The  city  clocks  were  all  striking  nine  in  chorus, 
when  the  numerous  people  assembled  outside  of 
the  rain  office  began  to  go  in:  only  one  at  a  time 
being  admitted.  The  vehicles  that  brought  them 
were  drawn  up  four  a-breast:  setting  down  in  Broad 
street,  and  taking  up  in  Market  street.  Carriages 
impelled  by  clock-work  which  could  be  wound  up 
or  stopped  at  pleasure,  were  just  getting  into  vogue, 
and,  as  yet,  were  considered  very  recherche.  Horses 
were  beginning  to  be  ungenteel,  and  were  chiefly 
confined  to  cabs.  Omnibii  had  long  since  been 
exploded:  and  would  have  faded  into  mere  tradi¬ 
tions,  only  that  the  ruins  of  two  were  still  extant; 
the  dismantled  body  of  one  being  joggled  every  day 
by  the  boys  in  a  deserted  stable-yard  at  Kensington: 
and  the  other  lying  on  its  side  near  the  Navy  Yard, 
overgrown  with  the  dusky  leaves  and  white  flowers 
of  the  Jamestown  weed. 

The  applicants  for  rain  were  admitted  one  at  a 
time,  entering  at  the  Broad  street  door,  and  exiting 
at  that  on  Market  street:  from  the  purlieus  of  which 
last,  the  elite  took  particular  care  to  emerge  as  soon 
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as  possible  by  turning  the  first  corner  they  came  to. 
The  rain  king  was  seated  in  the  very  prince  of 
rocking-chairs:  one  whose  back  slid  up  and  down 
and  whose  arms  expanded  or  contracted  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  sitter,  so  that  it  could  be  made  to 
fit  everybody.  On  each  side  of  him  sat  a  clerk, 
two  trustworthy  young  men,  but  dressed  merely  in 
Hackensack  chaly,  with  shirt  frills  of  Slabtown 
blond;  their  salaries  not  allowing  them  to  indulge 
in  the  rich  velvet  of  Central  Jersey  and  the  fine 
thread  lace  of  Southern  Massachusetts. 

Place  aux  dames  was  still  the  order  of  the  day, 
that  being  a  fashion  which  it  is  thought  the  men  of 
America  will  never  relinquish.  Therefore  the  fe¬ 
males,  as  usual,  were  allowed  precedence  on  this 
new  and  important  occasion. 

The  first  person  that  applied  at  the  bureau  of  the 
rain  office  was  a  very  pretty  girl  of  sixteen,  Miss 
Louisa  Vigil,  who  having  sat  up  all  last  night  to 
finish  the  new  novel  of  “  the  Doomed  of  Dedham” 
and  expecting  to  do  the  same  to-night  with  “  the 
Blind  Hunchback  of  Nchashaminy,”  and  having 
calculated  on  devouring  “  the  Poisoned  Rose  of 
Seekonk”  to-morrow  (the  day  announced  for  its 
publication)  she  wished  for  a  hard  steady  rain  that 
might  prevent  old  Miss  Nancy  Nethercoat  from 
coming  to  spend  her  weekly  day.  She  farther  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  was  impossible  to  read  if  Miss  Nancy 
was  in  the  house;  the  good  lady  always  bringing 
with  her  a  great  bag  of  Dorcas- work,  and  expecting 
all  the  females  of  the  family  to  assist  her  in  expe¬ 
diting  it.  Therefore  Miss  Louisa  bespoke  a  most 
inveterate  rain,  and  offered  to  pay  for  it  liberally 
out  of  her  own  pocket-money. 

The  young  lady  had  scarcely  departed  at  one 
door,  when  Miss  Nancy  Nethercoat  herself  came 
in  at  the  other:  and  cheapened  a  fine  day  for  lo- 
moirow,  that  she  might  be  able  to  perform  her  in¬ 
tended  visit,  and  obtain  the  assistance  of  dear  Mrs. 
Vigil  and  her  sweet  daughters  in  making  up  red 
flannel  fur  emigrant  children. 

Mrs.  Posey,  a  young  married  lady,  was  desirous 
of  engaging  a  violent  and  unremitting  rain  for  a 
week,  accompanied  with  a  penetiating  cast  wind, 
that  her  dear  William  who  had  a  slight  cold,  might 
be  prevented  from  going  to  his  store,  and  compelled 
to  stay  at  home  with  her. 

Mrs.  Maintain  Thorn,  who  had  for  twenty  years 
supported  a  worthless  husband  that  passed  most  of 
his  days  and  nights  at  taverns,  requested  a  week  of 
fine  weather  to  enable  herself  and  daughters  to  ex¬ 
ecute  a  plan  they  had  formed  in  absolute  despera¬ 
tion.  This  plan  was  to  give  their  tormentor  tho 
slip,  and  gradually  remove  to  Germantown:  care¬ 
fully  leaving  no  trace  behind,  and  trusting  that  it 
would  be  a  long  time,  if  ever,  before  he  could  dis¬ 
cover  their  new  abode.  One  of  the  rain  clerks  af¬ 
terwards  heard  that  these  much  to  be  pitied  women 
adroitly  efl'ected  their  purpose,  and  all  got  safely 
and  secretly  to  their  Germantown  house.  But 
while  they  were  congratulating  each  other  on  tho 
success  of  their  enterprise,  the  old  fellow  came 
riding  out  on  the  top  of  the  last  load  of  furniture. 


A  body  of  small  school  girls  had  made  up  a  sub¬ 
scription  purse  for  a  heavy  rain  to  last  all  next  day; 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  sent  to  school 
and  to  give  them  a  holiday.  To  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  they  wished  to  know  if  some  sleet 
could  not  be  thrown  into  the  bargain,  just  at  school 
time,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  walk. 

A  body  of  large  school  girls  were  earnestly  desi¬ 
rous  of  subscribing  for  delightful  weather  ail  the 
next  day;  as  their  instructors  were  to  give  them  a 
gipseying  party  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Wis- 
sahicon. 

Two  domestic  companions  (as  servant  girls  were 
now  called)  had  clubbed  together  to  pay  for  a  set¬ 
tled  hard  rain  to  pour  down  from  morning  till  night 
on  the  next  Monday  and  Tuesday,  that  the  weekly 
wash  might  be  delayed,  and  time  afforded  them  to 
prepare  dresses  for  a  ball  which  they  were  to  at¬ 
tend  in  cabs  on  Tuesday  evening. 

Three  hundred  washerwomen  sent  a  deputation 
to  know  what  would  be  the  charge  for  ensuring 
fine  weather  for  ever. 

The  whole  body  of  cabmen  wished  to  subscribe 
by  the  year  for  perpetual  rain. 

Mr.  Huddleston  Henning  was  willing  to  pay 
handsomely  for  six  days  rain,  that  it  might  prevent 
his  wife  from  undertaking  her  quarterly  house¬ 
cleaning:  at  which  time  she  and  her  maids  always 
rode  a  raid  into  his  library,  committing  intolerable 
and  unendurable  depredations  among  his  books 
and  papers.  He  did  not  care  how  much  she 
scrubbed  and  whitewashed  after  this  week,  as  he 
was  going  on  the  following  Monday  to  Harrisburgh 
to  apply  for  a  divorce. 

The  business  of  umbrella-making  and  parasol¬ 
making  being  now  carried  on  separately  (in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  nice  division  of  labour  that  charac¬ 
terised  the  twentieth  century)  a  deputation  was 
sent  from  the  umbrella-makers  offering  handsome 
terms  for  settled  rains  three  days  in  the  week,  and 
sudden  showers  the  other  three. 

A  deputation  was  sent  from  the  parasol-makers, 
requesting  that  the  rain  king  would  pay  no  sort  of 
attention  to  the  umbrella-makers,  and  privately  of¬ 
fering  a  still  handsomer  gratuity  for  continual  sun¬ 
shine.  This  underhand  proposal  was  considered 
highly  selfish  and  dishonourable,  and  their  petition 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  storekeepers  of  Burlington  were  desirous  of 
bargaining  for  at  least  four  decidedly  rainy  days  in 
every  week,  that  the  Burlingtonian  women  might 
be  compelled  to  purchase  of  them  their  cotton- 
spools  and  tapes,  rows  of  pins  and  papers  of  nee¬ 
dles,  instead  of  going  down  to  Philadelphia  every 
morning  in  quest  of  those  articles:  and  thereby 
greatly  assisting  to  impoverish  a  very  ancient  and 
highly  respectable  town,  which  as  yet  had  not 
adopted  any  particular  means  of  enriching  itself. 

Several  market  gardeners  were  urgent  for  dry 
weather  to  bring  forward  their  melons.  Several 
others  desired  rain  for  tlicir  cabbages. 

A  farmer  ofTcred  to  pay  well  for  a  week’s  fine 
weather  till  he  had  got  in  his  hay-harvest. 
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An  iron-master  offered  to  pay  immensely  for  a  j 
tremendous  rain  to  extinguish  a  fire  that  was 
raging  in  his  pine-forests.  j 

We  have  given  but  a  slight  synopsis  of  the  ap¬ 
plications  that  were  made  at  the  rain  office  on  the 
first  day  of  its  opening.  People  continued  pouring 
in  and  pouring  out  till  three  o’clock;  after  which 
hour  no  more  were  to  be  received.  On  consulting  j 
the  register  it  was  found  that  the  bespeaks  for  j 
rain  were  exactly  balanced  by  petitions  against  it.  j 
In  fact  there  was  a  tie,  and  the  rain  king  was  puz-  < 
zlcd  how  to  act.  The  clerks,  who  were  very  anx-  j 
ious  that  the  pluvial  experiment  should  be  tested  j 
on  a  large  scale,  and  extremely  curious  to  sec  a  j 
whole  rainy  day  produced  by  machinery,  hinted  j 
the  pardonability  of  straining  a  point,  and  having  j 
the  rain  at  all  hazards.  But  (unlike  some  direct-  j 
ors  of  public  institutions)  the  rain  king  was  an  \ 
honourable  man,  and  vehemently  opposed  to  the  j 
smallest  dereliction  from  strict  integrity.  One  of 
the  clerks  then  proposed  tossing  up  a  dollar,  and  i 
trust!  ig  to  chance.  As  in  these  happy  days  every  j 
gentleman  had  a  dollar,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  j 
obtaining  one  for  the  purpose,  as  would  have  l 
been  the  case  a  century  before.  On  the  contrary,  < 
not  only  the  rain  king,  but  each  of  his  clerks,  pulled  > 
out  a  handful  of  them.  It  was  decided  that  heads  ^ 
should  signify  rain,  and  tails  fine  weather.  > 

Just  as  the  rain  king  was  proceeding  to  throw  > 
up  his  dollar,  one  more  carriage  was  heard  to  stop:  \ 
and  immediately  afterwards  there  was  a  tap  at  the  j 
door.  It  was  opened,  and  Mrs.  Highflyer,  a  lady  \ 
of  very  great  fashion,  made  her  appearance,  expen-  i 
sively  and  modishly  drest.  She  swept  directly  up  j 
to  the  rain  king,  and  said  to  him— “  I  hope  I  am  j 
not  too  late — I  could  not  think  of  coming  at  the  j 
same  time  with  the  populace,  and  I  knew  I  could  j 
be  admitted  at  any  hour  I  pleased.  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  I  am  going  to-morrow  evening  to  have 
a  select  and  splendid  party,  comprising  the  very 
cream  of  the  elite  of  Philadelphia;  in  short  the 
aristocracy  of  the  aristocracy.  To  my  utter  horror 
I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  some  of  those 
country  cousins  whom  it  is  everybody’s  misfor¬ 
tune  to  have,  informing  me  that  if  the  weather  per¬ 
mits.  they  purpose  to  start  early  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  (travelling  slowly  in  their  own  vehicle,  as  one 
of  the  girls  is  delicate)  and  that  they  will  arrive  at 
my  house  in  the  evening  for  a  week’s  visit.  There 
arc  three  sisters  and  a  brother.  I  took  all  my  chil¬ 
dren  and  spent  last  summer  at  their  farm,  for  the 
benefit  of  fresh  fruit,  and  rich  milk,  and  new-laid 
eggs;  but  they  need  not  have  been  such  fools  as 
to  think  of  taking  me  at  my  word,  when  I  told 
them,  at  parting,  I  should  like  to  see  them  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia.  As  for  producing  them  to  my  super  se-  , 
lect  friends  to-morrow  evening,  it  is  quite  out  of 
the  question.  I  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of  their 
country  fled  heads,  and  their  six- months-old  finery,  j 
And  as  for  keeping  them  back,  that  is  equally  im-  ! 
possible;  as  the  more  they  know  there  is  a  party  in  1 
the  house,  the  more  they  will  want  to  be  at  it. 
Therefore  as  their  coming  depends  upon  the  wea¬ 


ther,  I  have  resolved  on  bespeaking  the  greatest  rain 
(particulory  for  to-morrow)  that  machinery  can 
produce.  Let  it  be  the  most  driving,  the  most  vio¬ 
lent,  the  most  unceasing,  the  most  determined,  and 
the  most  extensive  that  can  possibly  be  made;  let  it 
pour  in  torrents  for  at  least  thirty  miles  west  of  the 
city.  Provided  it  is  first  rate,  and  really  stops  their 
coming,  I  will  pay  the  highest  price  for  it.  For  if 
I  see  one  of  these  Appleshaw  faces  in  my  rooms  to¬ 
morrow  evening,  I  shall  run  away  to  Oregon  to 
hide  my  mortification.” 

The  lady  now  stopped  to  take  breath;  and  the 
rain  king,  though  he  did  not  in  his  heart  approve 
her  motives,  was  also  in  his  heart  glad  that  her  ap¬ 
plication,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  had  produced  ama- 
jority  of  one;  and  that  therefore  he  could  conscien¬ 
tiously  order  a  capital  rain  for  to-morrow,  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  at  discretion  during  the  week. 

Next  day  the  machinery  was  put  into  extensive 
operation.  At  daylight  a  heavy  steam-cloud  over¬ 
spread  Philadelphia  and  the  country  beyond  it,  to  a 
great  distance;  and  descended  in  a  long  hard  rain 
that  lasted  all  day  without  intermission,  at  a  vast 
expense  to  that  ever-regardless-of-expenditure  city. 
Branch  clouds  had  been  deputed  at  the  same  time 
to  do  their  duty  in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

The  results  were  not  quite  so  satisfactory  to  the 
applicants  at  the  rain  office,  as  they  had  anticipa¬ 
ted.  By  reading  all  night  at  the  Doomed  of  Ded¬ 
ham,  and  the  Blind  Hunchback  of  Nehashaminy 
Miss  Louisa  Vigil’s  eyes  had  become  so  inflamed 
that  the  great  rainy  day  was  wasted;  for  (though 
it  did  keep  away  Miss  Nancy  Nethercoat  and  her 
Dorcas  bag)  the  young  lady  was  entirely  unable  to 
get  through  even  one  leaf  of  11  the  Poisoned  Rose 
of  Seckonk.” 

Mrs.  Posey’s  husband  did  stay  home  with  her 
during  the  long  rain,  and  in  consequence  became 
tired  of  his  wife. 

The  little  school-girls  obtained  a  holiday;  but 
romped  and  squabbled  and  made  so  much  noise, 
that  they  were  slapped,  and  shut  up  by  their  mo¬ 
thers,  and  sent  crying  to  bed. 

The  umbrella-makers  had  such  a  run  of  custom 
and  such  a  demand  for  their  umbrellas,  that  their 
journeymen  and  journey-women  struck  for  higher 
wages,  and  would  not  be  pacified  till  their  requisi¬ 
tion  was  granted. 

The  maids  that  dreaded  the  wash  were,  it  is 
true,  enabled  to  work  at  their  ball-dresses;  but  they 
spoiled  them  from  not  knowing  how. 

The  cabmen  were  gratified  by  the  profits  of  the 
long  rain;  only  most  of  them  caught  cold,  and 
coughed  themselves  off  their  seats. 

Mrs.  Huddleston  Henning  was  prevented  by  the 
rain  from  cleaning  her  house  that  week,  during 
which  the  state  legislature  suddenly  broke  up.  So 
Mr.  Huddleston  Henning  could  not  go  to  Hnrris- 
burgh  for  his  divorce,  and  had  to  endure  the  whole 
house- cleaning  all  the  next  week.  He  locked  his 
library  door:  but  the  room  being  on  the  ground-floor, 
his  wife  and  her  maids  mounted  the  step-ladder  and 
got  in  at  the  window. 
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There  were  only  two  additional  cotton-spools, 
three  yards  of  tape,  four  rows  of  pins,  and  a  half- 
quarter-of-a-hundred  needles  sold  in  Burlington  on 
account  of  the  rain;  the  women  perferring  to  sit 
idle  rather  than  not  go  twenty  miles  and  hack,  for 
their  sewing  articles. 

The  rain  did  prevent  Mrs.  Highflyer’s  Apple- 
shaw  cousins  from  coming  to  town;  but  it  also  pre¬ 
vented  the  choicest  of  the  elite  from  coming  to  her 
party.  There  was  to  be  one  still  more  select,  on 
the  following  evening  at  Mrs.  Tiptop’s;  and  the 
haute  noblesse  thought  it  better  to  reserve  them¬ 
selves  for  that,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  getting 
rheumatisms,  catarrhs,  damp  feet  and  splashed 
dresses  by  stepping  out  of  carriages  in  a  violent 
shower,  pattering  across  flooded  pavements,  and 
draggling  up  wet  doorsteps. 

It  was  only  in  one  instance  that  this  rain 
gave  unqualified  satisfaction  to  the  bespeaker; 
and  that  was  when  it  extinguished  the  lire  in  the 
pines. 

In  short  it  was  found  every  evening,  on  posting 
.  the  books,  that  the  applicants  for  a  continuance  of 
*'air  weather  outnumbered  those  that  desired  rain, 
^he  profits  of  the  enterprize  not  covering  the  ex¬ 
penditure,  the  stock  of  the  rain  company  fell:  and 
thifcp  was  much  ruinous  speculation  in  conse¬ 
quence. 

Natural  rains  had  never  occasioned  anything 
worse  titan  submissive  regret  to  those  who  suffered 
inconvenience  from  them,  and  were  always  re¬ 
ceived  more  In  sorrow  than  in  anger.  But  these 
artificial  rains  were  taken  more  in  anger  than  in  sor¬ 
row,  by  all  who  did  not  want  them.  The  company 


was  accused  of  unfair  preferences;  and  there  were 
hints  of  bribety  and  corruption. 

A  loan  was  obtained  at  exorbitant  interest,  but 
the  treasurer  of  the  company  ran  away  with  near¬ 
ly  all  the  money;  and  is  now  living  in  great  splen¬ 
dour  in  California.  A  confidential  clerk  was  sent 
to  bring  him  back,  but  never  found  him;  and  the 
confidential  clerk’s  charges  for  travelling  expenses, 
loss  of  time,  and  loss  on  the  sale  of  a  pair  of  boots 
which  he  found  too  tight  for  him,  completely  swal¬ 
lowed  up  the  remainder  of  the  funds. 

The  rain  king  became  unpopular,  because  he 
had  not  the  miraculous  power  of  pleasing  everybo¬ 
dy.  The  rain  works  are  abandoned;  and  he  has 
gone  in  the  last  steam-vessel  to  China,  by  the  short 
cut,  as  it  is  called,  through  the  ship  canal  that  now 
unites  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  The  Chinese 
have  succeeded  in  driving  away  the  English,  and  in 
settling  down  to  the  stationary  state  in  which  they 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  world  for  thousands  of 
years.  Their  country  still  requires  more  irrigation 
than  it  receives,  and  long  droughts  arc  still  fre¬ 
quent.  But  though  the  emperor’s  edicts  generally 
commence  with  “  Read  this  and  tremble,”  he  an¬ 
nounces  in  them  that  magic  may  be  employed 
when  nothing  else  will  do.  Therefore  our  rain  king 
is  studying  that  ancient  and  respectable  art  (an 
American  can  turn  his  hand  to  anything),  and 
when  he  has  acquired  it,  and  practised  it  awhile 
successfully,  he  will  most  probably  return  to  his 
own  country :  and  be  able  to  furnish  every  indivi¬ 
dual  with  exactly  as  much  rain  as  will  suit  that 
individual’s  own  particular  purpose,  without  in¬ 
fringing  on  the  convenience  of  his  neighbour. 
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The  School  Girl  in  France  ; — "  they  take  up  all 
of  them  ivith  the  angle ;  they  catch  them  in 
their  net,  and  gather  them  in  their  drag.” 
(Habak.  i.  15.)  8,'C.  $?c.  First  American 
from  the  last  London  edition.  Philadelphia, 
1843. 

THIS,  certainly,  is  the  brazen  age  of  novels, 
and  the  golden  age  of  novel  writers,  if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  judge  of  the  one  or  the 
other  from  the  volume  before  us,  and  the 
popularity  which  it  has  acquired.  To  succeed 
in  the  path  of  fiction,  it  was  once  fondly  ima¬ 
gined  that  an  author  should  possess  a  bril¬ 
liant  imagination,  guided  and  restrained  by  a 
sound  judgment,  a  large  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  skill  and  eloquence  in  argument, 
a  vivid  perception  of  the  sublime  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  poetry  of  soul,  words  of  power  to  enchain 
the  heart.  Every  age  has  had  its  predomina¬ 
ting  idea :  the  idea  which  pervades  the  present 
is  that  of  utility.  It  has  become  the  age  of 
machinery ;  from  the  agricultural  machine  to 


the  manufacturing  machine,  from  the  machine 
for  arithmetical  computation  to  the  talking 
machine,  everything  seems  to  be  moved  by 
the  almost  boundless  power  of  levers,  wheels 
and  springs.  The  most  wonderful  product  of 
art  and  the  minutest  article  of  luxury,  alike, 
have  become  the  subject  matter  of  machinery. 
No  new  invention,  therefore,  would  in  the 
least  surprise  us ;  and  we  are  more  than  half 
tempted  to  believe  that  some  shrewd  Yankee 
has  constructed  a  machine  for  writing  novels, 
and  disposed  of  the  “  patent  ”  to  an  English 
publisher  or  tract  producer.  To  compound  a 
work  like  the  present,  we  suppose  the  follow¬ 
ing  ingredients  would  be  required :  bigotry, 
mingled  with  hatred  of  “  popery,”  say  five- 
tenths  ;  ignorance,  four-tenths ;  one-twentieth 
conscientiousness,  and  one-twentieth  truth. 
A  few  drops  of  the  concentrated  essence  of 
bitterness  may  be  poured  on  to  make  the  mass 
ferment,  and  the  material  will  be  prepared  to 
pass  through  the  machine,  and  be  manufac¬ 
tured  into  a  very  saleable  book.  To  suit  the 
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market  is  of  course  the  main  object ;  and  the 
proportion  of  the  ingredients  and  the  quantity 
of  acid  infused,  must  be  regulated  by  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  public  taste.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  has  far  less  bitterness  in  its  composition 
than  we  were  led  to  expect ;  and  we  must 
confess,  while  we  intend  to  treat  it  with  due 
severity,  that  there  are  certain  redeeming  fea¬ 
tures  about  the  work,  on  which  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  bestow  appropriate  commendation. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  lady,  as  the  preface  in¬ 
forms  us ;  and  although  we  cannot,  on  that 
account,  pass  without  notice  the  gross  errors 
which  it  contains,  the  character  and  feelings 
of  the  authoress  shall  be  held  as  sacred  as 
truth  and  justice  will  permit.  We  promise  to 
extend  to  her  far  more  charity  than  she  has 
meted  out  to  our  brethren  in  the  faith,  the 
Catholics  of  beautiful  France. 

In  an  English  work  upon  a  French  subject, 
we  are,  of  course,  prepared  to  find  a  certain 
amount  of  prejudice.  But  when  the  work, 
in  addition  to  its  English  origin,  is  Protestant 
in  its  character,  and  when  the  subject  is  not 
only  French  but  Catholic,  we  should  be  very 
much  surprised  if  any  thing  but  bigotry  and 
illiberality  should  find  its  way  into  its  pages. 
Although  the  volume  before  us  displays  less 
of  this  bitter  spirit  than  many  works  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  nature  which  have  preceded  it,  there  is 
still  far  more  than  sufficient  apparent  upon  its 
pages,  to  prove  the  ardent  Protestantism  of 
the  writer;  the  good,  we  presume,  must  be 
attributed  to  the  lady  authoress  herself,  the 
evil  to  the  errors  of  her  education. 

From  the  first  page  of  the  preface  we  gather 
the  nature  and  design  of  the  work. 

“  It  is  not  a  work  of  fiction,  but  a  collection 
of  facts  thrown  together  into  one  tale,  with 
scarcely  any  additions,  and  few  other  altera¬ 
tions  than  were  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  disguise  names,  places,  and  dates.” 

We  beg  pardon.  We  have  called  the  work 
before  us  a  novel;  we  will  style  it  a  fictitious 
history. 

“  It  has  fallen  to  her  lot  to  witness  many  of 
the  evils  attendant  on  the  too  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  sending  young  persons  to  llomish 
schools  at  that  very  period  of  life  when  the 
mind  is  most  unguarded,  the  feelings  most 
susceptible,  and  the  principles  most  uncertain.” 

Then  follows  an  eloquent  description  of  the 
fascinations 

“  Which  that  most  dangerous  system  of  false 
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religion  entwines  around  the  young  heart, 
and  the  awful  consequences  wnich  generally 
ensue.” 

If  we  were  disposed  to  be  uncharitable,  we 
might  very  plausibly  infer  that  the  authoress 
is,  possibly,  connected  with  some  English 
academy,  and  that  that  circumstance  does  not 
lessen  her  horror  at  the  idea  of  English  Pro¬ 
testants  sending  their  children  to  a  French 
Catholic  school.  We  find,  indeed,  before  the 
close  of  the  volume,  that  a  French  Protestant 
school  is  declared  to  be  almost  as  dangerous  a 
place  as  even  the  Catholic  academy  of  Madam 
D ’Effort. 

“  She  could  easily  and  without  any  viola¬ 
tion  of  truth  (!)  have  deepened  the  picture 
with  darker  shades.  She  could  have  painted 
an  unhappy  father  deserted  in  his  old  age  by 
two  daughters,  who  had  been  taught  that  it 
was  a  meritorious  act,  and  one  which  would 
secure  their  salvation,  to  bury  themselves  in 
the  living  death  of  a  cloister,  while,  by  thus 
trampling  on  every  filial  duty,  they  brought 
down  their  parent’s  grey  hairs  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave.” 

We  would  advise  our  lady  theologian,  or  at 
least,  if  that  would  be  improper,  her  American 
editors,  should  this  interesting  fclitious  history 
ever  reach  a  second  American  edition,  to  add 
to  the  numerous  scriptural  quotations  that  al¬ 
ready  fill  its  pages,  the  following,  which, 
doubtless  she  will  discover,  very  fully  sus¬ 
tains  her  position  :  “  And  every  one  that  hath 
left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or 
wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  name’s 
|  sake,  shall  receive  a  hundred  fold,  and  shall 
possess  life  everlasting.”  (St.  Matt,  xix,  29;  also, 
x,  37 ;  Luke  xiv,  26.) 

She  could  have  sketched  the  affecting  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  apostacy  of  a  child  who  oc¬ 
casionally  “  attended  a  popish  chapel,”  and 
was  thus  “  exposed  to  the  snares  and  artful 
machinations  of  the  Papists.  But  she  for¬ 
bears.”  Kind  and  charitable  forbearance! 
We  trembled  as  we  read,  lest  the  death-war¬ 
rant  had  been  already  signed ;  but  those  words 
of  mercy  came  upon  us,  as  comes  a  reprieve 
to  the  condemned.  We  felt  that  now  we 

I 

might  at  least  survive  the  preface. 

In  the  conclusion  of  “this  plain  unvar¬ 
nished”  introduction,  we  find  a  statement 
which  deserves  more  serious  consideration. 

“  They  will  then  see  (by  studying  the  word 
of  God  more  carefully)  that  ‘  there  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven,  given  among  men, 
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whereby  we  must  be  saved  ’  but  the  name  of 
Christ;  ‘ neither  is  there  salvation  in  any 
other and  that  as  the  church  of  Rome  sub¬ 
stitutes  many  other  methods  of  salvation  and 
many  other  saviours,  in  the  place  of  Him  ‘whom 
God  has  anointed/  she  is  essentially  an  anti- 
christian  church,  and  therefore  to  be  dreaded 
as  the  greatest  enemy  of  genuine  Christianity.” 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  it  should  become 
our  duty  to  treat  with  severity  the  production 
of  a  lady  ;  but  if  our  fair  assailant  choose  to 
quit  the  distaff  and  the  nursery  to  engage  in 
theological  warfare,  to  don  helmet  and  breast¬ 
plate,  we  can  only  know  her  as  a  champion. 
She  makes  the  charge,  with  vizor  closed  and 
spear  in  rest,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  receive 
the  shock  upon  our  shield  and  shatter  the 
brittle  weapon  of  our  antagonist,  without  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  name  or  device  of  the  un¬ 
known  warrior.  Homer  permits  his  hero  to 
slay  the  lovely,  but  war-like  Amazon,  upon 
the  Trojan  battle-field.  Our  authoress  is  either, 
most  grossly  ignorant  of  the  faith  she  has  un¬ 
dertaken  to  assail,  or  she  has  most  wilfully 
misrepresented  it.  In  either  case  the  writer 
merits  the  severest  censure.  If  it  be  ignorance, 
it  is  wilful ;  from  the  sequel  of  the  work  it 
will  be  discovered  that  she  has  had  at  least 
the  means  of  acquiring  better  information. 
Passing  over  the  antiquated  charge  of  “  anti- 
christian,”  we  have  two  most  singular  asser¬ 
tions  within  the  narrow  compass  of  one  sen¬ 
tence. 

The  Catholic  church  has  never  substituted 
any  other  method  of  salvation  than  that  which 
its  Divine  Pounder  instituted;  the  Catholic 
church  has  never  substituted  other  saviours  in 
the  place  of  Him  who  died  upon  the  cross  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  She  has  ever 
taught  her  children  that  through  the  merits 
of  the  Redeemer,  all  men  must  be  saved, 
and  that  those  merits  must  be  applied  to  the 
soul  by  the  means  which  the  Saviour  him¬ 
self  has  provided.  Of  all  who  lay  claim  to 
the  name  of  Christian,  of  followers  of  Christ, 
the  Catholic  the  most  devoutly  adores  the 
Son  of  God.  He  has  been  taught  to  lisp  his 
sacred  name  in  his  early  childhood,  to  look 
upon  him  ever  for  help  in  the  hour  of  his  need, 
to  meditate  upon  his  sufferings,  his  passion, 
his  death  and  his  resurrection ;  to  worship  him 
as  true  God,  coequal  with  his  Father,  Re¬ 
deemer  of  the  world.  The  Catholic  mother 
teaches  her  children  to  breathe  an  aspiration 


to  Jesus,  and  to  invoke  the  intercession  of  his 
blessed  mother,  before  his  youthful  eyes  close 
upon  his  pillow,  and  his  innocent  soul  sinks 
into  the  sweet  and  holy  slumber  upon  which 
angels  might  love  to  look.  Every  ceremony 
of  the  Catholic  church,  every  ornament  that 
adorns  her  altars,  every  prayer  that  proceeds 
from  the  lips  of  her  priests,  speaks  the  burning 
language  of  her  love  for  her  heavenly  spouse. 

From  the  tone  of  the  preface  the  reader 
might  be  led  to  expect  far  more  abuse  of  Ca¬ 
tholics  than  he  will  really  find  in  the  course 
of  the  work.  When  we  speak  of  abuse  we 
do  not  apply  the  term  to  any  assaults  which 
the  fair  theologian  may  make  upon  the  faith 
and  doctrine  of  the  church,  but  such  tirades 
against  the  morals  and  discipline  of  Catholics, 
as  too  frequently  disgrace  the  pages  of  Pro¬ 
testant  books.  The  former  are  more  excusa¬ 
ble,  yet  far  more  dangerous  in  their  tendency 
than  the  latter.  A  falsehood  in  matter  of  fact 
is  often  wilful,  easily  detected,  and  always  re¬ 
dounds  to  the  injury  of  the  asserter.  A  false¬ 
hood  in  faith  and  teaching  is  too  often  sin¬ 
cerely  entertained,  hard  to  be  eradicated,  and 
those  who  receive  the  error  often  blindly  per¬ 
sist  in  its  pursuit,  until  it  leads  them  to  de¬ 
struction.  Yet  we  can  more  readily  excuse 
one  who,  although  in  the  wrong,  conscien¬ 
tiously  exclaims  against  what,  in  his  opinion, 
are  dangerous  errors,  than  one  who  wilfully 
bears  false  witness  against  his  neighbor.  In 
charity,  therefore,  we  hope  that  ignorance 
alone,  and  not  malice,  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
much  that  may  hereafter  pass  under  our  notice. 

Our  authoress  is  a  good  Protestant,  and  sel¬ 
dom  permits  an  opportunity  to  pass  without 
protesting  against  "  the  errors  of  the  Papists.” 
We  might  smile  at  all  this,  when  we  consider 
the  nature  and  design  of  the  work,  but  that 
there  are,  and  we  regret  to  say  it,  many  most 
dangerous  and  most  fascinating  doctrines  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pages  of  otherwise  perfectly  insipid  matter. 
The  favorite  topic  of  the  authoress,  and  by 
far  the  most  prominent  doctrine  which  she 
parades  in  her  work,  is  the  Protestant  doctrine 
of  justification.*  This  is  the  leading  article 
of  all  Protestant  declarations  of  faith,  and  its 
constant  and  almost  ostentatious  display  lets 
us  into  a  secret  which  probably  was  not  in- 

*  On  this  subject  see  U.  S.  Cath.  Magazine,  March 
number,  |»p.  165,  166. 
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tended  to  be  divulged.  The  book  bears  about 
it  no  distinctive  marks  by  which  we  can 
discover  the  denomination  of  Protestants  for 
whom  it  was  written ;  indeed  there  is  scarcely 
any  indication  throughout  the  work  of  the  ’pecu¬ 
liar  opinions  of  the  authoress  herself,  unless  we 
are  to  infer  that  she  is  a  member  of  the  church 
of  England,  from  the  fact  of  her  introducing 
as  actors  upon  the  scene,  several  clergymen 
whom  we  are  led  to  believe  ministers  of  that 
church.  To  have  made  it  a  sectarian  work 
of  this  kind  would  not  have  suited  its  design ; 
its  sale  might  have  been  contracted  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  sect  for  whom  it  was  writ¬ 
ten.  As  it  is  it  embraces  the  whole  Protest¬ 
ant  world — it  is  only  anti-catholic. 

Two  young  ladies,  Emily  Mortimer  and 
Caroline  Howard,  the  heroines  of  the  tale,  are 
introduced  in  scene  the  first,  as  lamenting 
over  the  dreadful  fate  which  awaits  them; 
their  parents  have  determined  to  send  them 
to  a  school  in  France  to  finish  their  educa¬ 
tion  and  to  receive  “  that  fashionable  polish,” 
which  it  would  seem  from  this  and  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  tale,  the  schools  of  England  are 
unable  to  bestow.  This  is  a  rare  admission 
for  the  “benighted  Papists”  of  France,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  enlightened  Protestants  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Where  is  the  young  lady  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  among  our  readers.  Catholic  or  Pro¬ 
testant,  whose  heart  would  not  thrill  with 
pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  a  year’s  sojourn  in 
the  bright  valleys  and  under  the  warm  sun  of 
beautiful  France?  However,  these  very  sin¬ 
gular  young  ladies  bewail  their  misfortune  in 
alternate  lamentations ;  but  the  fates,  that  is, 
the  authoress  and  her  design,  are  inexorable, 
and  we  find  them,  in  the  third  chapter,  the 
discontented  inmates  of  Madame  D’Elfort’s 
academy. 

But  we  have  passed  over  a  very  singular 
admission  which  does  not  place  England  her¬ 
self  in  a  very  favorable  light  as  to  religious  in¬ 
struction. 

‘  ‘  Jls  the  Gospel  was  but  little  knoionin  that 
mrl  of  the  country,  they  considered  it  a  pecu- 
iar  privilege  that,  through  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Somerville,  they  enjoyed,”  &c. — P.  13. 

There  are  many  other  parts  of  England  in 
which  the  Gospel  is  but  little  known,  if  we 
may  credit  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  parliament,  and  the  accompanying 
evidence  which  was  collected  by  them,  re¬ 


specting  the  condition  of  the  miners,  operatives, 
&c.,  of  England.  Hundreds  of  poor  wretches 
had  never  heard  of  the  name  of  God !  *  The 
details  of  the  report  are  too  sickening  to  ap¬ 
pear  upon  our  pages ;  and  if  they  were  not, 
we  should  shrink  from  reminding  our  assail¬ 
ants  of  the  misery  and  licentiousness  of  Pro¬ 
testant  England,  were  it  not  to  point  out  to 
them,  at  their  own  door,  more  fitting  objects 
for  their  missionary  longings,  than  the  happy 
inhabitants  of  “  beautiful  France.” 

The  young  ladies  in  their  farewell  visit  have 
received  an  elaborate  warning,  to  beware  of 
“  the  fascinations  of  Popery,”  from  their  pas¬ 
tor  and  friend,  Mr.  Morton,  and  we  might  add 
Mrs.  Morton,  for  she  seems  to  share  with  her 
husband  the  privilege  of  giving  pastoral  advice, 
and  certainly  in  the  conclusion  of  the  scene, 
bestows  the  pastoral  benediction, — “  May  the 
Lord  bless  you !  ....  e  Watch  and  pray  that 
you  enter  not  into  temptation!’  ” — P.  18. 

There  is  a  point  here  which  we  shall  notice 
at  once,  before  proceeding  with  the  plot  of  the 
story,  for  it  frequently  starts  up  before  us  as 
one  of  the  cardinal  articles  of  Protestant  faith. 
“  Let  the  Bible  be  your  standard,  and  try  every 
sentiment  by  that  infallible  touchstone !  ”  The 
idea  is  not  as  clearly  expressed  in  this  pas¬ 
sage  as  it  is  in  many  others  throughout  the 
work,  but  as  it  is  first  in  order,  we  shall  take 
occasion  here  to  say  whatever  we  may  deem 
it  necessary  to  offer  upon  this  point.  Of  course 
the  doctrine  which  the  reverend  gentleman  so 
strenuously  enforces  upon  the  minds  of  his 
two  young  friends,  in  the  sentence  quoted 
above,  is  the  right  of  private .  interpretation. 
The  doctrine,  it  is  true,  seems  to  be  a  little  con¬ 
cealed  and  mystified ;  and  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  moment  that  men  have  started  forth 
upon  the  boundless  sea  of  error  with  the  rule 
of  private  interpretation  for  their  compass  and 
their  guide,  they  discover  that,  however  boldly 
it  may  conduct  them  from  the  harbor  where 
they  were  safely  moored  by  “the  rock  of  ages,” 
it  is  but  a  failing  pilot  in  the  fearful  voyage, 
which  lies  before  them.  The  same  principle 
which  has  authorized  their  secession  from  the 
church  of  a  thousand  years,  will  authorize  the 
secession  of  any  and  every  one  from  the 
church  of  yesterday.  The  very  idea  of  church, 

*  In  a  single  jail  of  England  we  are  told  by  the  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  day,  that  two  hundred  of  the  prisoners  were 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 
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of  articles  of  belief,  of  confessions  of  faith,  is 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  full 
and  unrestricted  private  judgment.  That  a 
man,  bound  by  the  very  principle  from  which 
Protestantism  has  sprung,  to  search  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  interpret  them  for  himself,  should  be 
called  on  to  subscribe  the  set  forms  of  belief, 
which  are  the  interpretations  of  the  divine 
word,  drawn  up  and  declared  orthodox  by 
others,  like  himself,  as  far  as  authority  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  an  absurdity  in  terms.  But  the  Pro¬ 
testant  may  reply  that  no  man  is  bound  to 
profess  any  of  the  creeds  which  he  may  find 
already  drawn  up  and  in  use.  This  is  his 
only  resource  from  the  argument ;  and  it  gives 
the  seal  of  equal  orthodoxy  to  the  Millerite, 
the  Shaker,  the  Mormon,  and  all  the  myriads 
of  those  who  have  wandered  amid  the  darkest 
labyrinths  of  error,  and  places  them  upon  as 
secure  a  footing,  as  to  faith  and  teaching,  as 
the  followers  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin,  or  the 
members  of  the  church  of  England  themselves, 
can  pretend  to  assume.  But  for  th^ee  hundred 
years,  from  the  time  that  Luther  burnt  the 
pope’s  bull  in  the  market  place  of  Wittem- 
berg,  to  the  time  when  the  last  Protestant  as¬ 
sociation  was  formed  in  this  land  where  all 
are  free  and  equal  and  alike  protected  in  their 
religious  rights,  from  the  day  in  which  the 
decree  went  forth  in  England,  that  thenceforth 
the  property  of  the  church  should  become  the 
property  of  the  crown,  to  the  day  when  a  faint 
spark  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  for  Catho¬ 
lics  and  even  for  “dissenters,”  was  wrung  from 
the  government  by  dire  necessity,  Protestan¬ 
tism  in  every  shape,  and  every  form,  and  in 
every  land,  has  been  exclusive  and  intolerant 
in  its  tendency.  The  Episcopalian  persecuted 
the  Catholic  and  the  Puritan.  The  Puritan 
caught  up  the  weapon  of  the  flesh  and  drove 
from  the  land  the  persecutors  of  their  faith. 
Each  sect,  as  it  becomes  predominant,  either 
by  the  power  of  numbers,  or  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  administers  its  tests,  prescribes  its  arti¬ 
cles  of  belief,  and  to  those  who  will  not  sub¬ 
mit  in  silence,  offers  the  dungeon,  the  rack 
and  the  scaffold.  To  this  day  upon  the  statute 
book  of  Maryland,*  are  visible  the  marks  of 

*  Without  referring  to  the  statutes  once  in  force 
against  “  Papists”  in  the  land  where  they  first  planted 
freedom  and  universal  toleration,  wc  quote  an  instance 
from  1777,  ch.  12, sec.  3  :  the  marriage  act  ‘‘ministers 
of  the  church  of  England,  ministers  dissenting  from 
that  church  or  Romish  priests.”  This  is  the  act  under 
which  all  marriages  arc  performed  in  this  state. 
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the  old  church-of-England-supremacy.  Why 
all  these  tests,  why  all  this  parade  of  church 
government,  this  union  of  worship  under  cer¬ 
tain  prescribed  forms  of  faith  ?  Why  these 
constant  controversies  among  Protestants  them¬ 
selves,  assailing  the  doctrines  and  tenets  pro¬ 
fessed  by  each  other,  and  each  alike  tried  by 
“  the  infallible  touchstone  ?”  Aye,  why 
ordain  and  set  apart  preachers  of  the  Gospel  ? 
Why,  in  fine,  the  very  name  of  church? 
They  are  essentially  opposed  to  the  starting 
point  of  Protestant  doctrine.  They  all  tend 
to  circumscribe  the  limits  of  private  judgment; 
some  are  diametrically  opposed  to  its  exis¬ 
tence.  We  admire  consistency;  but  there  is 
little  consistency  in  Protestantism.  To  carry 
out  the  true  principle  of  our  opponents,  there 
should  be  no  religious  teaching  of  youth;  it 
prejudges  the  question,  and  prevents  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  clear  and  unbiassed  scriptural  in¬ 
vestigation.  We  might  almost  believe  that 
Girard  was  aware  of  this ;  and  we  affirm,  Mr. 
Webster  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that 
the  plan  laid  down  by  him  in  his  last  will,  for 
the  direction  of  the  magnificent  college,  which 
he  intended  to  establish,  was  a  perfect  em¬ 
bodiment  of  this  great  principle  of  Protestan¬ 
tism.  The  pupil  who  should  be  sent  forth 
educated,  from  that  school,  would  be,  as  Mr. 
Webster  most  eloquently  declared,  ignorant  of 
religion,  its  forms,  its  articles  of  belief,  its 
author,  God.*  “It  would  be  necessary  to 
place  the  Bible  in  his  hands  and  would  he 
not  then  be  in  the  best  possible  frame  for  ex¬ 
ercising  the  great  right  of  private  judgment — 
with  unbiassed  mind — neither  leaning  to  one 
doctrine  nor  to  another;  neither  favoring 
Episcopalian  nor  Calvinist,  Presbyterian  nor 
Lutheran,  Methodist  nor  Puritan,  Shaker  nor 
Socialist,  Mormon  nor  Millerite?  And  what 
would  be  the  consequence  ?  That  conse¬ 
quence,  which  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of 
our  land,  Daniel  Webster,  a  man  of  mighty 
mind,  in  spite  of  all  bis  faults,  considered  as  a 
sufficient  ground  for  setting  aside  a  will  be¬ 
cause  the  complete  fulfilment  of  its  provisions 
would  necessarily  produce  it — that  conse¬ 
quence  is  iktidelity.  And  is  it  possible,  that 
the  previous  training,  teaching  and  authority 
exercised  in  youth,  alone  preserve  from  infi- 

*  Sec  the  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  late  case 
before  the  supreme  court,  in  which  the  validity  of  Air. 
Girard’s  will  was  contested. 
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delity  the  soul  that  is  to  be  guided  in  Protes¬ 
tant  doctrine,  only  by  its  own  searchings  into 
Scripture?  Then  take  away  that  training, 
teaching,  and  authority,  mere  remnants  of  old 
"  popish  errors”  that  circumscribe  the  “  rea¬ 
son  and  the  effects  that  ensue  must  be  the 
legitimate  consequences  of  that  rule  and 
doctrine ! 

If  the  Bible  be  an  "  infallible  touchstone,” 
an  unerring  guide  to  truth,  as  applied  by  ike 
Protestant  rule  of  private  judgment,  all,  who 
follow  it  “  prayerfully”  and  in  good  faith, 
must  most  assuredly  arrive  at  the  truth.  For 
the  Bible  must  be  infallible  in  its  application, 
or  its  inherent  infallibility  would  be  as  useless 
to  man  as  if  its  pages  had  never  been  inspired 
by  God.  The  great  object  of  its  inspiration, 
its  revelation,  was  man’s  salvation,  and  if,  being 
infallible  in  itself,  its  interpretation  (and  thus 
its  application  to  man’s  state),  is  liable  to 
error,  it  works  the  same  fearful  consequences 
as  if  the  inspired  word  itself  were  fallible  and 
liable  to  error.  The  Unitarian,  then,  seeks  in 
its  holy  pages  for  the  word  of  life;  as  he 
reads,  he  prays  for  light  from  above  to  illume 
his  darkened  spirit.  His  search  is  ended ;  he 
forms  his  creed,  and  follows  it.  The  Episco¬ 
palian,  with  the  same  unerring  guide  before 
him,  comes  to  a  conclusion  conflicting  with 
and  contradictory  to  the  former.  In  both 
cases  “  the  infallible  touchstone”  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  according  to  the  rule  prescribed,  the  only 
rule  which  Protestants  admit  and  therefore  for 
them  the  only  method  of  arriving  at  the  truth — 
by  the  application  of  private  judgment;  and 
yet  one  party  must  be  wrong.  The  one  asserts 
that  his  opponent  is  in  error ;  his  opponent 
replies  with  the  same  charge.  There  is  no 
minor  point  at  issue  here  ;  it  is  the  vital  doc¬ 
trine  of  religion  upon  which  they  differ. 
Therefore,  the  Bible,  in  its  application  by  the 
Protestant  rule  of  private  judgment,  is  not  an 
infallible  touchstone,  is  not  an  unerring  guide. 

It  is  only  under  the  Catholic  doctrine,  that 
the  Bible  assumes  its  high  and  proper  stand, 
as  the  inspired  work  of  God.  It  is  only  when 
the  infallible  word  is  interpreted  and  applied 
by  his  infallible  church,  that  they  who  seek  the 
truth,  can  find  it  without  fail!  The  Catholic 
church  hath  never,  for  two  thousand  years, 
with  all  the  millions  of  its  children,  wandered 
for  a  moment,  from  its  one  unchanging  faith — 
Protestantism,  in  its  brief  existence,  has 
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scarcely  held  a  single  creed  unchanged  for  an 
entire  year.  From  all  its  thousand  varied 
forms,  a  thousand  other  forms  more  varied 
still,  are  even  springing  up.  "  They  are  dri¬ 
ven  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.”  The 
Catholic,  secure  and  tranquil,  is  anchored  fast 
by  the  rock  on  which  the  Saviour  built  his 
church  :  “  he  hears”  that  "  church,”  for  he 
knows  that  her  spouse  “  is  with  her  all  days 
unto  the  end.” 

Madame  D’Elfort  is  described  as  an  admi¬ 
rable  woman : 

“  Upright  and  conscientious  in  her  princi¬ 
ples,  firm  and  undeviating  in  her  conduct,  her 
character  commanded  general  esteem.  She 
was  endowed  with  considerable  talents  and 
peculiarly  fitted  by  nature  for  the  management 
j  of  a  school.” — P.  20. 

This  is  one  of  the  fine  strokes  of  our  au¬ 
thoress  ;  and  really  we  are  unable  to  determine 
whether  we  should  praise  or  blame ;  whether 
to  attribute  it  to  a  desire  of  doing  justice  to  the 
class  whom  Madame  D’Elfort  represents,  or 
to  the  desire  of  making  her  character  appear 
more  dangerous  by  making  it  very  fascinating 
to  the  pupil.  The  establishment  consisted  of 
French  and  English  boarders ;  religion  was  a 
forbidden  subject  of  discussion  among  them, 
"and  any  attempt  at  religious  controversy  was 
punished  by  immediate  expulsion.”  No  doubt 
this  restriction  sat  very  hard  upon  our  young 
propagandists,  and  we  are  frequently  enter¬ 
tained  with  Emily’s  regrets,  that  this  rule  pre¬ 
vented  her  bringing  several  benighted  Catho¬ 
lics  into  the  (one?)  true  fold. 

Our  school  girls  are  not  a  little  shocked  at 
the  nature  of  the  morning  and  evening  prayers, 
but  this  feeling  becomes  one  of  horror  and 
disgust,  at  least  on  the  part  of  Miss  Emily, 
when  they  hear,  for  the  first  time,  the  angelus 
and  the  litanies. 

"She  became  cold  and  faint  on  hearing 
them  for  the  first  time  and  immediately— 
stopped  her  cars!  /” — P.  25. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  pardon  us  for 
descending  for  an  instant  from  the  dignity, 
which,  as  critics,  it  becomes  us  to  maintain,  but 
this  is  decidedly  rich!  and  we  must  be  in¬ 
dulged  if  our  risible  faculties  are,  for  a  single 
moment,  called  into  play.  The  authoress  has 
good  nerves  certainly,  but  we  never  expected 
such  a  proof  of  the  fact.  Upon  this  passage 
of  the  work  a  smile  of  pity  is  the  only  com¬ 
ment  necessary. 
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As  this  portion  of  the  book  is  intended  to 
overthrow  completely  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
invocation  of  saints,  and  more  especially  the 
devotion  to  the  Virgin,  we  will  devote  some 
small  portion  of  our  space  to  its  consideration. 
These  prayers  “were  not  only  unscriptural, 
but  blasphemous 

“  To  complete  this  catalogue  of  popish 
prayers,  there  was  a  long  litany  introduced, 
ihe  first  two  or  three  petitions  of  which  were 
addressed  to  Christ,  and  all  the  rest  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin.  If  any  thing  could  surpass  the  blasphe¬ 
mous  nature  of  the  preceding  prayers,  this 
was  admirably  calculated  to  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  picture.” — P.  24. 

It  is  a  very  singular  and  portentous  fact  in 
connection  with  the  scriptural  prophecy  of 
Mary,  “  all  nations  shall  henceforth  call  me 
blessed!”  that  Protestants  universally  deny 
to  the  mother  of  God  that  promised  title, 
which  was  first  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  an¬ 
gelic  messenger.  To  our  minds  the  conclu- 
sion  is  irresistible  :  for  themselves,  they  may 
reconcile  as  they  can  this  antiscriptural  ne¬ 
glect  with  their  scriptural  rule  of  conduct. 
In  the  same  paragraph  we  have  an  elaborate 
disquisition  upon  the  names  by  which  the 
Virgin  is  addressed  in  the  litanies,  and  which 
it  seems  impossible  for  the  cold  and  callous 
heart  of  the  Protestant  fully  to  appreciate. 

But  the  triumphant  refutation  of  this  “  po¬ 
pish  error”  is  contained  in  the  fourth  chapter, 
and  is  introduced  in  a  coversation  between 
Miss  Emily  and  a  Protestant  companion,  who 
has  been  long  enough  in  France  to  have  be¬ 
come  slightly  infected  with  the  perilous  miasm 
that  seems,  in  the  mind  of  the  authoress,  to 
float  in  that  pestiferous  atmosphere.  Miss 
Gordon  very  properly  remarks  that  Emily  is 
“  uncharitable  in  charging  Catholics  with  blas¬ 
phemy.” 

“fIf  we  do  not  scruple  to  ask  a  friend  on 
earth  to  pray  for  us,  why  should  we  not,  with 
much  more  reason,  entreat  the  prayers  of  our 
friends  in  heaven.’  Emily  was  surprised  to 
hear  this  artful  sophistry  ( where  is  it  ?)  from 
the  lips  of  a  Protestant  girl :  but  she  replied 
without  hesitation,  *  If  we  admit  that  idea. 
Miss  Gordon,  we  must  believe  that  deceased 
saints  are  gifted  with  omniscience,  in  order  to 
hear  and  answer  the  petitions  which  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  from  so  many  different  places 
at  once :  yet  that  is  an  attribute  which  cer¬ 
tainly  belongs  to  God  alone.”’ 

What  excruciating  logic ! 

“  But  it  is  to  the  Bible  Ave  should  look  for 


the  truth  or  falsehood  of  every  doctrine;  and 
though  that  blessed  book  commands  living 
Christians  to  ‘  pray  for  one  another,’  it  no 
where  gives  the  least  countenance  to  praying 
to  departed  saints.” 

The  word  living  in  italics  is  an  interpola¬ 
tion  of  the  authoress  :  the  command  is  simply 
to  “  pray  for  one  another,”  not  restricted  to 
one  portion  of  the  church,  but  to  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  ;  including,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter, 
not  only  the  faithful  on  earth,  but  the  spirits 
“of  the  just  made  perfect,”  who  are  the  glo¬ 
rified  members.  However,  this  sapient  rea¬ 
soning  utterly  confounds  poor  Miss  Gordon, 
who  retreats  from  the  contest  overwhelmed 
with  confusion.  It  would  not  be  amiss,  here, 
to  remark  in  passing,  that  Miss  Emily  seems 
clad  in  armor  more  invulnerable  than  that 
which  the  infernal  waters  bestowed  upon 
Achilles.  A  mere  school  girl  in  her  seven¬ 
teenth  year,  on  every  occasion  that  presents 
itself,  assaults  and  overthrows  the  terrible 
“  dragons  and  monsters  that  throng  around 
the  den  of  the  giant  pope.”  Priests,  abbes, 
sisters,  nuns,  tutoress  and  companions,  alike, 
meet  with  certain  discomfiture  at  her  hands. 
Priests,  who  have  grown  gray  in  the  study  of 
theology,  nuns,  who  have  spent  twice  the 
number  of  her  years  in  prayer  and  meditation 
on  the  truths  of  religion,  the  instructress  from 
whose  lips  she  is  drinking  in  the  streams  of 
knowledge,  are  represented  in  this  “  history  of 
facts ,”  “this  simple  narrative”  (simple  enough, 
in  good  sooth)!  as  yielding  immediately  at  the 
first  assault  of  her  all-conquering  logic.  At 
the  same  time  this  very  strong  minded  young 
lady  is  ever  ready  to  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears 
at  a  moment’s  warning,  or  to  fall  into  hysteri¬ 
cal  “fits  of  trembling,”  and  “fainting  with 
horror  and  disgust,”  as  the  occasion  may  re¬ 
quire;  scarcely  a  leaf  can  be  turned  without 
one  or  the  other  of  these  sad  events  occuring. 
We  might  presume,  that  the  quantity  of  tears 
shed,  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  work 
is  so  diluted  and  insipid. 

The  unanswerable  argument  which  con¬ 
founded  Miss  Gordon,  does  not  appear  to  us 
as  conclusive  as  the  authoress  herself  seems 
to  imagine  it.  It  matters  little  how  the  saints 
and  angels  hear  us,  if  we  produce  scriptural 
proof  to  the  Protestant  that  they  do  hear  us. 
Therefore  we  shall  say  but  one  word  upon 
the  very  logical  argument  before  us.  Omnis¬ 
cience  is  the  knowledge  of  all  things — present. 
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past,  and  future ;  it  implies  infinity :  but  the 
hearing  and  answering  (to  take  the  statement 
of  the  authoress)  of  petitions  from  all  places 
at  the  same  time,  is  limited  in  time,  in  space — 
being  confined  to  this  earth,  and  in  knowledge. 
It  is  finite  ;  and,  therefore,  does  not  encroach 
on  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  It  is  only  a  su¬ 
perior  capacity,  which  the  souls  of  the  blessed 
may  enjoy.  The  nearer  they  are  to  God  the 
greater  must  be  their  knowledge  and  their 
love;  for  he  is  the  centre  and  the  source  of 
all  knowledge  and  all  love:  “We  know  that 
when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  to 
him,  because  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.” 
(1  John  iii,  2.)  “We  see  now  through  a 
glass,  in  an  obscure  manner  ;  but  then  face  to 
face.  Now  I  know  in  part;  but  then  I  shall 
know  even  as  I  am  known.”  (1  Cor.  xiii,  12.)  It 
is  evident,  from  these  and  other  passages  of 
holy  writ,  that  hereafter,  when  the  soul  is 
freed  from  its  bondage  upon  earth,  when  it 
shall  have  burst  from  the  shackles  that  tram¬ 
melled  its  faculties  here,  it  shall  become 
brighter  and  more  beautiful  than  the  resplen¬ 
dent  hosts  of  heaven,  that  its  power  and  its 
knowledge  shall  soar  above  created  things,  till 
it  approaches,  yet  infinitely  afar,  in  semblance 
to  him  in  whose  image  and  likeness  it  was 
made.  “We  shall  become  like  to  him.”  We 
shall  see  all  things  in  him  “  for  we  shall  see 
him  as  he  is.”  Even  “the  angels”  in  heaven 
“  rejoice  over  one  sinner’s  doing  penance.” 

But  the  communion  of  the  saints  in  heaven 
with  the  church  is  more  distinctly  described. 
In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  inspired  pen¬ 
man,  after  reminding  them  of  the  approach  of 
Moses  to  Mount  Sinai  to  hear  the  voice  of 
God,  continues :  “  But  you  are  come  to 
Mount  Sinai  and  to  the  city  of  the  living  God, 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  company 
of  many  thousand  angels  and  to  the  church  of 
the  first  horn  who  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to 
God  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect.”  (Hebrews  xii,  22,  23.)  How 
beautifully  and  clearly  is  here  described  the 
church  of  God — the  communion  of  the  saints  ! 
What  human  eloquence  is  equal  to  the  elo¬ 
quence  inspired  from  above  ?  What  earthly 
conceptions  to  the  breathings  of  the  divine 
spirit?  The  Jews,  struggling  onward  from 
Egypt  through  the  desert  to  the  promised  land, 
are  gathered  around  the  base  of  the  holy  mount 
in  the  midst  of  their  toil  and  suffering,  to  listen 


to  the  wondrous  voice  and  to  meet  the  angels 
of  the  Most  High.  The  faithful  on  earth— -in 
their  weary  pathway  through  the  desert  of  its 
trials  and  tribulations — are  come  into  “  the  city 
of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,” 
the  fold  of  the  church,  “  in  the  company  of 
I  the  angels,”  and  of  the  saints  who  have  won 
the  crown  of  eternal  glory. 

But  lest  the  caviller  may  exclaim  that,  even 
if  the  saints  and  angels  can  hear  our  prayers 
and  are  in  communion  with  the  church  on 
earth,  there  is  no  proof  that  they  really  inter¬ 
cede  for  us,  we  will  quote  the  following: 
“  Take  heed  that  you  despise  not  these 
little  ones:  for  I  say  to  you  that  their  an¬ 
gels  who  are  in  heaven  ahoays  see  the  face  of 
my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.”  (Matt,  xviii, 
10.)  And  why  take  heed?  because  their  an¬ 
gels  will  intercede  for  them  with  the  Father. 
In  the  Apocalypse  the  four  and  twenty  living 
things  “  offer  up  the  golden  vials  full  of  odors,” 
which  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints. 

Many  are  the  passages  of  holy  writ  to  which 
we  might  refer,  but  we  will  simply  conclude 
by  reiterating  the  argument  which  the  author¬ 
ess  so  gratuitously  declares  to  be  a  sophistry. 
Why,  if  the  prayers  of  a  poor  sinful  mortal 
struggling  like  ourselves  through  “this  valley 
of  tears,”  can  avail  us,  why  cannot  the  prayers 
of  the  blessed  spirits  “  of  the  just  made  per¬ 
fect,”  of  the  pure,  the  immaculate  mother  of 
the  Saviour?  Will  he  not  incline  his  ear  to 
the  voice  of  her  who  hung  over  his  infant  suf¬ 
ferings  in  the  manger;  who  watched  with  the 
love  that  only  mothers  know,  over  his  holy 
childhood  “as  he  waxed  in  years  and  strength,” 
who  wept  over  his  loss  at  the  return  from  the 
temple,  for  whom  he  displayed  his  divine 
power  and  wrought  the  miracle  at  the  marriage 
feast  before  his  preaching  had  commenced? 
Will  the  divine  son  refuse  the  intercession  of 
the  pure  mother  whose  heart  was  pierced  for 
him  with  the  sword  of  sorrow,  whose  bosom 
bled  with  every  wound  that  lacerated  his  ten¬ 
der  frame,  who  followed  him  through  the  toil 
and  suffering  of  his  life,  and  bowed  in  speech¬ 
less  agony  at  the  foot  of  his  cross  in  the  awful 
hour  of  his  death !  The  dying  Saviour  com¬ 
mitted  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  the  care  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  beloved  apostle,  with  the  charge 
that  he  should  be  a  son  to  that  immaculate 
mother.  The  Catholic  church  has  ever  cher¬ 
ished  a  warm  devotion  for  that  holy  mother; 
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she  has  ever  taught  her  children  to  emulate  the 
beloved  disciple,  to  aspire  to  be  like  him  in  love 
and  duty,  children  of  Mary.  Oh!  beautiful 
devotion  to  the  mother  of  God!  Mother, 
most  pure,  most  immaculate,  mother  of  mercy, 
intercede  for  those  who  should  have  been  thy 
children  but  whom  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
invelopes  ;  intercede  for  them  to  thy  Son,  that 
he  may  soften  their  hearts  and  grant  them  the 
grace  to  become  true  children  of  thee  ! 

The  next  subject  upon  which  our  authoress 
expends  her  labor  is  the  “worship  of  images.” 
And  here  it  would  seem  that  she  is  determined 
to  fix  the  stigma  of  idolatry  upon  Catholics 
in  spite  of  their  protestations  to  the  contrary. 
She  is  honest  enough,  however,  to  enter  that 
protest  upon  record ;  but  at  the  same  time 
endeavors  to  destroy  its  force  by  denying  its 
truth. 

“  ‘  I  asked  Mademoiselle  Laval  yesterday,’ 
said  she  (Miss  Gordon),  ‘  if  it  was  true  that 
they  worshipped  them;  and  she  assured  me 
it  was  quite  a  mistake,  and  that  they  only  knelt 
before  pictures*  and  images  as  a  mark  of  reve¬ 
rence  to  the  persons  they  represented .’ 

“ ‘  Ah  !  Miss  Gordon,’  replied  Emily,  ‘  it  is 
a  sad  sign  of  a  bad  cause  when  tee  are  ashamed 
to  own  the  truth.  Wherefore  then  do  they 
kneel  to  them  7  What  more  unequivocal  mark 
of  adoration  can  we  possibly  show  to  an  ob¬ 
ject  than  the  action  of  kneeling  to  it  7  Do  you 
remember  how  awfully  the  Israelites  were  pun¬ 
ished  by  God  for  their  image  worship  ?’ 

“‘  Yes!  but  they  worshipped  those  images, 
and  the  Catholics  only  look  upon  them  as  re¬ 
presentations.’ 

“‘Well,  granting  that  they  only  do  so 
(which,  however,  is  very  doubtful),  I  do  not 
think  the  Israelites  did  any  more.’  ” — P.  30. 

To  prove  this,  our  authoress  says  that  the 
Israelites  had  just  seen  the  “  manifestation  of 
God,”  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
they  worshipped  the  golden  calf  as  God.  We 
are  surprised  that  a  Protestant  should  endeavor 
to  avoid  and  escape  the  force  of  scriptural  au¬ 
thority  :  the  inspired  penman  expressly  de¬ 
clares  that  the  golden  calf  was  worshipped  as 
God  itself.  “  These  are  thy  Gods,  O  Israel, 

*  On  the  subject  of  pictures,  we  may  remark  that 
Protestants  are  becoming  less  rigid  and  scrupulous. 
See  the  Harpers4  splendid  illuminated  Bible  ;  the  en¬ 
gravings  are  numbered  by  thousands — some  of  them 
not  very  chaste  if  we  may  believe  Protestant  papers : 
yet  two  or  three  editions  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  copies  were  exhausted  in  a  few  weeks.  The  first 
engraving,  a  splendid  one  by  the  way,  represents  “  the 
spirit  of  God.  moving  over  the  waters under  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  venerable  man  in  an  outstretched  attitude,  and 
surrounded  by  a  dim  veil  of  clouds ! ! 


that  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,” 
exclaimed  the  people,  “  and  they  offered  holo¬ 
causts  and  peace  offerings  ” — “  They  have 
made  to  themselves  a  golden  calf,  and  have  adored 
it ,”  said  the  Lord  to  Moses  on  the  mount. 
But,  continues  our  authoress,  “  the  second  (our 
first)  commandment  not  only  forbids  the 
avowed  worship  of  images,  but  explicitly  adds 
also,  ‘  thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  them.’  ” 
Yet  after  this  command  was  promulgated, 
when  the  people  were  suffering  and  dying 
with  the  venomed  bite  of  the  fiery  serpent, 
God  made  Moses  make  a  brazen  serpent  and 
set  it  up,  that  all  who  turned  their  appealing 
eyes  towards  it,  might  be  healed.  On  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  were  placed  the  figures  of  the 
cherubim,  and  it  was  no  idolatry  “  to  bow 
down  before  ”  the  ark.  Our  authoress  has 
given  but  half  even  of  the  Protestant  version  of 
the  commandment.  After  forbidding  the  ma¬ 
king  of  images  or  strange  gods,  the  sentence 
continues :  “  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself 
to  them  nor  serve  them !”  The  Doway  Bible 
has  it :  “Thou  shalt  not  adore  nor  serve  them!” 
and  we  must  be  excused  for  preferring  ourown 
authorized  version,  though  any  candid  mind 
will  acknowledge  that  even  the  words,  “  bow 
down,”  when  connected  with  what  precedes 
them,  convey  the  same  meaning. 

But  our  fair  theologian  is  evidently  hard 
pressed  for  an  argument.  She  certainly  has 
not  reflected  on  the  force  of  the  assertion  that 
Catholics  “  are  ashamed  to  own  the  truth.” 
Will  she  presume  to  say  that  we  are  wilful  and 
intentional  idolaters  and  yet  attempt  to  conceal 
it?  If  idolatry  were  part  of  our  creed,  we 
would  necessarily  declare  it,  if  its  concealment 
would  prove  our  consciousness  of  its  falsehood 
!  and  sinfulness,  and  that  we  did  not  believe  it. 
Either  Catholics  are  not  idolaters  or  they  who 
talk  thus  are  hypocrites.  Thepassageisatissue 
of  absurdity.  If  kneeling  be  an  unequivocal 
mark  of  adoration,  such  as  is  due  to  God  alone, 
then  are  the  lord  bishops,  the  peers ,  the  commons 
of  England  idolaters  ;  then  do  they  blaspheme 
the  living  God  by  offering  to  the  creature  that 
which  is  due  to  the  Creator  alone,  at  each  and 
every  time  they  kneel  in  the  presence  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  queen.  The  authoress  and  her  book¬ 
seller  should  be  indicted  for  a  conspiracy 
against  the  queen’s  dignity  ;  a  judge  and  jury 
might  be  found  in  the  incorruptible  courts  of 
England  who  would  convict,  especially  if  there 
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should  be  “  an  intimation  from  one  high  in  au¬ 
thority.” 

Johnson  defines  an  idolater  to  he  “  one  who 
pays  divine  honor  to  images ;  one  who  wor¬ 
ships  for  God  that  which  is  not  God”  Is 
kneeling  essentially^  divine  honor  1  No !  the 
Protestant  kneels  to  his  fellow-man,  and  with¬ 
out  sin.  Is  asking  the  intercession  of  the 
saints  an  offering  to  the  creature  that  which 
belongs  to  the  Creator  1  The  very  form  of 
the  proposition  precludes  it.  Such  prayer, 
applied  to  the  Deity,  would  be  foul  blasphemy. 
How  could  we  ask  him  to  intercede  for  us  ? 
But  if  it  were  a  divine  honoi •,  essentially  and  of 
itself,  then  it  is  idolatry  to  apply  it  to  a  crea¬ 
ture,  and  every  Protestant  who  asks  the  prayers 
of  his  friend  or  pastor  is  guilty  of  idolatry:  he 
constitutes  another  mediator  between  himself 
and  God,  contrary  to  his  own  interpretation  of 
the  text,  “  there  is  but  one  mediator.”* 

To  constitute  idolatry,  the  act  offered  to  the 
creature  must  be  such  as  in  its  very  essence 
is  due  exclusively  to  the  Creator,  or  it  must 
be  offered  to  that  as  God  which  is  nof  God ! 
Now,  the  veneration  of  the  Catholic  towards 
the  saints  and  their  representations,  whether 
on  glowing  canvass  or  in  almost  breathing  mar¬ 
ble,  is  but  the  reverence  due  to  the  illus¬ 
trious  dead  and  to  all  that  reminds  us  of  them. 
As  far  as  the  glory  and  the  greatness  of  the 
spiritual  hero  are  elevated  above  the  glory  of  the 
earthly  hero,  so  far  should  the  honor  paid  to 
the  saint  be  superior  to  the  honor  paid  to  the 
warrior.  It  is  a  noble  sentiment,  it  is  a  glori¬ 
ous  thought  to  honor  the  great  departed !  It 
extends  their  earthly  influence  beyond  the 
grave.  The  memory  of  their  virtues,  the 
power  of  their  example,  and  the  spectacle  of  a 
people’s  gratitude  to  them  will  urge  others  to 
emulate  their  deeds.  It  is  praiseworthy  to 
honor  the  departed  warrior;  why  should  honor 
to  the  departed  saint  be  condemned?  The 
statue  of  the  hero,  the  patriot,  the  sage,  is 
towering  far  above  the  homes  of  the  proud 
monumental  city  ;  it  graces  the  capital  of  the 
land ;  those  calm  and  placid  features  look 
down  upon  every  hearth-stone,  are  enshrined  on 
every  domestic  altar.  The  father  teaches  his 
son  to  look  with  reverence  upon  the  picture, 

*  “  *  Oh !  continue  to  pray  for  ns,  my  dear,  dear 
sir,*  exclaimed  the  weeping  girls,  as  they  kissed  the 
hand  of  the  venerable  man.” — P.  18.  This  is  quite  as 
fervent  as  a  Catholic  to  his  saint. 


and  to  breathe  with  gratitude  the  name  of 
Washington.  It  is  just!  Why  in  the  spiri¬ 
tual  republic — the  church  of  Christ — should 
not  the  statues  and  paintings  of  her  heroes  look 
down  upon  her  assembled  children,  and  rest 
beneath  every  roof  to  remind  them  ever  of 
their  virtues,  their  sufferings,  and  their  tri¬ 
umphs  ? 

Immediately  following  the  passage  above 
quoted,  we  have  set  forth  at  large  the  oft  re- 
j^Catholic  church  has  rejected  the  second  com¬ 
muted  yet  currently  believed  charge,  that  the 
-mandment  and  divided  another  into  two  to 
make  good  the  deficiency  in  number.  The 
falsehood  of  this  charge  would  be  apparent  to 
Protestants  if  they  would  apply  to  Catholic 
authorities,  instead  of  relying  upon  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  those  who  are  either  as  ignorant  as 
themselves  of  are  determined  to  mislead  them. 
With  as  much  truth  might  we  charge  our  op¬ 
ponents  with  dividing  our  first  and  rejecting 
one  of  the  last  commandments.  The  difference 
lies  in  the  division  and  enumeration.  Pro¬ 
testants  have  not  chosen  to  adopt  that  which 
the  church  ages  ago  adopted ;  every  thing  must 
be  reformed.  By  reference  to  the  catechism  of 
this  diocess  the  first  commandment  will  be 
found  set  forth  at  large,  containing  (as  relating 
to  the  same  subject  and  being  one  continuous 
sentence  and  therefore  properly  but  one  com¬ 
mand)  the  first  and  second  of  the  Protestant. 
The  ninth  and  tenth,  which  our  opponents 
unite  into  one,  relate  entirely  to  different  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  forbid  different  sins  and  therefore 
are  not  properly  made,  and  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  commandment.  They  are  two 
commands,  number  them  as  you  will. 

There  are  many  points  in  this  book  which 
would  give  us  a  fair  subject  for  ridicule, 
many  which  might  afford  matter  for  serious  re¬ 
flection.  We  shall  avoid  ridicule,  for  the  er¬ 
rors  of  our  authoress  must  be  attributed  to 
weakness  and  ignorance  and  not  to  really  evil 
motives ;  of  further  serious  commentary  the 
work  is  scarcely  deserving.  To  take  up  each 
charge  brought  against  us,  to  answer  each  im¬ 
potent  attempt  at  argument  upon  theological 
subjects  would  occupy”  more  space  than  we 
can  spare  for  that  purpose.  We  should  review 
every  page  of  the  work.  However  it  would 
frequently  afford  us  subjects  for  amusement. 

On  page  thirty-six  we  have  a  passing  notice 
of  the  viaticum  and  of  prayers  for  the  dead. 
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So  powerful  is  the  effect  of  the  impressive  ce¬ 
remonies  that  Emily  and  Caroline  “  are  sur¬ 
prised  into  the  appearance  of  idolatry,”  by 
kneeling  with  the  Catholic  girls  whilst  the 
host  is  passing.  The  unfortunate  sick  girl,  a 
servant  of  the  house,  dies  shortly  after  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  last  consoling  rites  of  the 
Catholic  church,  and  we  have  the  Protestant, 
whose  heart  is  so  rich  in  charity,  exclaiming : 

“  Dead !  gone  to  receive  her  final  sentence, 
and  how  ?”  Reader,  the  italics  are  not  ours  : 
they  are  the  emanation  of  Protestant  charity ! 

The  funeral  of  the  departed  affords  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  the  authoress  to  describe,  and  we 
confess  most  beautifully,  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene  and  its  wonderful  impression  upon  the 
heart.  She  gives  full  effect  to  the  ceremony 
but  only  to  condemn  it  as  dangerous  and  delu¬ 
sive.  She  forgets  that  in  this  world  it  is  only 
through  the  senses  that  the  spirit  can  com¬ 
mune  with  outward  things ;  it  is  only  through 
the  medium  which  God  has  provided  that  the 
feelings  of  the  heart  can  be  expressed ;  that 
words  themselves  are  only  signs,  and  that 
other  signs  may  sometimes  express  feelings 
better  than  words.  Our  Saviour  himself  on 
all  occasions  made  use  of  solemn  ceremonies. 
The  Protestant  is  aware  of  this,  and  has  re¬ 
tained  more  of  form  than  he  can  consistently 
with  his  objection  to  the  Catholic.  Indeed  our 
authoress  asserts  very  gravely  the  superior 
solemnity  of  the  Protestant  form  of  burial ! 

The  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  touched  upon  in 
pages  fifty-four  and  fifty-five,  and,  of  course, 
inspires  a  proper  degree  of  horror ! 

Our  authoress  presents  us  with  what  must 
be  considered  a  Protestant  miracle ;  certainly 
it  is  the  first  of  the  kind,  and  the  society  at 
Exeter  Hall  should  take  immediate  steps  to 
canonize  our  authoress  who  has  wrought 
upon  her  pages  this  great  work.  A  young 
lady  is  represented  at  page  sixty  as  sitting  at 
the  foot  of  a  drooping  ash  and  reading  a  book 
at  night  by  the  moonlight  alone.  This  is  won¬ 
derful  !  If  the  authoress  is  thus  negligent  in 
the  statement  of  her  “  facts,”  what  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  her  assertions  about  mat¬ 
ters  of  opinion  and  articles  of  faith  ? 

There  is  one  important  subject  which  we 
shall  notice  here,  although  it  seems  to  run 
throughout  the  book ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  jus¬ 
tification  by  faith  without  works.  The  very 
idea  of  “meriting  heaven”  is  indescribably 
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shocking  to  our  authoress :  she  forgets  that 
heaven  must  be  taken  by  violence  and  that  the 
barren  fig-tree  must  be  cut  down  and  cast  into 
the  flames.  We  have  given  our  authoress 
one  Scriptural  quotation  already,  we  will  fur¬ 
nish  her  with  another  for  the  next  edition: 
“  Was  not  Abraham  our  father  justified  by 
works  offering  up  Isaac  his  son  upon  the  al¬ 
tar?”  Man  is  j  ustified  by  faith  and  works  and 
not  faith  alone :  “  for  faith  without  works  is 
dead.”  (St.  James  ii,  21.)  We  would  respect¬ 
fully  recommend  the  epistle  of  St.  James  to 
the  careful  perusal  of  all  Protestants,  not  only 
for  the  doctrine  of  justification  but  that  of  ex¬ 
treme  unction,  and  various  other  matters  which 
the  reformers,  or  rather  they  who  reformed  the 
reformers,  have  determined  to  be  unscriptural 
and  unnecessary ! 

The  subject  is  introduced  by  a  description  of 
the  gary  sisters  whom  the  Protestant  girls  visit 
by  the  permission  or  rather  contrivance  of  their 
superior.  This  is  doue  of  course  to  entrap 
them  by  the  exhibition  of  the  pious  lives  and 
devoted  charity  of  those  holy  women.  Here 
they  are  introduced  to  Sister  Lucie.  The  an¬ 
nual  vow  has  just  expired  and  the  days  of  sus¬ 
pense,  during  which  they  are  to  decide  upon 
its  renewal,  are  passing  slowly  by  and  the 
good  sister  pours  out  her  lamentations  over 
the  lagging  hours  j  she  burns  to  be  re-united  to 
her  Saviour  and  his  church  by  that  bond  of 
ardent  charity.  The  fervor  of  her  heart  is  ex¬ 
quisitely  wrought  out  j  the  devotedness  of  the 
sister  is  fairly  and  beautifully  described ;  but, 
alas !  at  the  close  comes  Emily  with  her  chari¬ 
table  surmises. 

What  is  the  spring  from  whence  flows  all 
this  devotedness  of  heart  and  life  ?  Is  it  genu¬ 
ine  piety  or  dark-minded  superstition  ?  Is  it 
scriptural  love  to  God  and  man  springing  from 
a  vital  principle  of  grace  in  the  soul — or  a 
slavish,  self-righteous  hope  of  securing  heaven 
by  such  works.’  There  teas  too  much  reason  to 
fear  the  latter  from  the  corrupt  and  antiscrip- 
tural  tenets  of  the  church  to  which  Sister  Lucie 
belonged.” — P.  G5. 

Could  not  her  woman’s  heart  have  melted 
as  she  thought  upon  the  soul  inspiring  charity, 
and  the  trials,  and  the  enduring  faith  of  the 
humble  sister  in  her  garb  of  gray?  Could 
she  not  have  followed,  at  least  in  fancy,  to  the 
bed  of  the  sick  and  the  weary,  to  the  couch  of 
the  infected  and  the  plague-stricken,  to  the 
straw  pallet  in  the  dungeon  of  the  condemned, 
to  the  hovel  of  the  starving  and  the  destitute, 
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and  gazed  upon  her  as  the  ministering  angel 
wherever  there  was  vice,  and  misery,  and 
starvation,  and  disease,  and  death!  Could 
she  not  have  painted  to  her  heart  the  fair  vir¬ 
gin,  young,  blooming,  beautiful, — with  wealth 
around  her  that  might  have  glutted  avarice 
itself, — with  splendor,  and  luxury,  and  the 
pride  of  life,  in  all  their  syren  forms,  beckon¬ 
ing  her  onward  to  share  the  intoxicating  joys 
of  earth, — with  love,  the  boy-god,  wreathing 
his  star-lit  smiles, — and  all  the  old  memories 
of  childhood,  home,  and  friends,  and  early 
pleasures,  clinging  around  her  heart, — high¬ 
born,  tender  and  delicate ;  yet  veiling  her  youth 
and  beauty,  trampling  upon  countless  wealth, 
scorning  the  joys  of  earth,  cold  as  the  virgin 
snow  to  the  rays  of  earthly  love,  breaking 
asunder  the  links  that  had  chained  her  earthly 
years,  giving  up  all  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  to 
minister  to  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the  weary, 
and  the  dying !  Why  did  not  her  heart  soften 
as  she  dwelt  upon  the  picture,  and  bid  her  to 
do  justice  to  the  motives  of  the  good  gray  sis¬ 
ter?  Has  she  forgotten  that  blessed  are  they 
who  give  even  a  glass  of  cold  water  in  the 
name  of  the  Saviour?  that  those  who  judge 
shall  be  judged,  and  those  who  condemn,  be 
condemned  ? 

The  Protestant  girls  are  permitted  to  attend, 
on  every  Sunday,  at  a  small  chapel, 

“  Where  the  Gospel  was  faithfully  preached 
by  a  young  clergyman,  and  the  more  serious 
little  party  found  this  means  of  grace  a  source 
of  delightful  refreshment,  ....  though  the 
levity  and  inattention  of  too  many  plainly 
showed  that  it  was  not  spiritual  improvement 
they  sought  in  this  visit  to  the  house  of  God.” 

The  Catholics  were  very  rigid  in  obeying 
the  commands  of  the  church  as  to  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  Madame  D’Elfort 
informed  Emily  that  “  she  would  take  her 
Catholic  pupils  to  church,  even  if  it  were  to 
rain  stones  from  heaven !  ” 

“‘Alas!’  thought  Emily,  ‘how  does  this 
conscientious  discharge  of  every  religious  duty 
put  to.  shame  many  of  those  inconsistent  pro¬ 
fessors  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  purer 
faith!’”— P.  86. 

Nevertheless  our  rigid  young  lady  is  ex¬ 
tremely  horrified  at  the  innocent  amusements 
in  which  the  children  are  permitted  to  indulge, 
during  the  afternoon.  She  makes  a  statement 
here,  which,  if  true,  places  Madame  D’Elfort’s 
conscientiousness  in  a  somewhat  lower  scale 


than  we  might  have  supposed  possible  after 
the  praises  above.  Pocket  money  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  girls  every  Sunday  morning,— 
a  fruit  woman  attends  each  evening,  and 
“every  allurement  is  thrown  in  their  way” 
to  make  them  buy.  Of  course  the  only  object 
is  to  break  the  Sabbath.  This  does  not  much 
surpass  the  “  reading  by  moonlight  alone,”  in 
the  shade  of  the  drooping  ash !  In  an  after 
chapter,  “Sunday  temptations”  are  more 
fully  wrought  out. 

To  avoid  these  dangers,  and  to  dispose  of 
their  money  to  better  advantage,  Emily,  who 
has  hitherto  appeared  in  the  character  of  pas¬ 
tor  of  this  little  flock  in  the  desert,  presides  in 
the  formation  of  a  “ missionary  association !” 
The  first  mite  put  into  this  treasury,  which  is 
to  aid  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  heathen,  is 
a  sou,  found  in  the  garden.  We  cannot  avoid 
drawing  a  fanciful  comparison  between  the 
inception  of  this  little  missionary  association 
and  that  of  the  first  great  missionary  associa¬ 
tion  under  Henry  VIII.  The  first  funds  of 
each  were  derived  from  Catholic  possessions. 
Lydia  finds  a  sou  in  Madame  D’Elfort’s  gar¬ 
den,  which  coidd  not  be  “applied  to  better 
purposes  j”  and  Henry  discovers  great  pos¬ 
sessions  in  the  church  which  ought  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  better  purpose  than  the  service  of 
God,  the  service  of  himself  and  his  venal 
courtiers. 

Romish  idolatry  is  set  forth  in  full  when  the 
joyous  season  of  Christmas  is  reached.  If 
the  adoration  of  the  true  God  be  idolatry,  then 
are  Catholics  most  devout  idolaters.  The  holy 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  descanted  upon  j  and 
we  are  informed  that  “Good  Friday  is  the 
only  day  on  which  it  is  not  celebrated.”  No 
host  is  consecrated  on  that  day,  in  memory 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  but  mass  is  celebrated 
and  the  priest  receives  a  host  which  was  con¬ 
secrated  on  the  day  previous,  the  festival  of 
the  institution  of  the  holy  eucharist.  The 
beautifully  ornamented  altar  on  which  the  sa¬ 
cred  host  is  deposited,  is  described  very  effec¬ 
tively ;  but  great  care  is  taken  to  stigmatise  the 
host  as  “  the  idol,”  and  to  assure  the  reader 
that  “it  is  all  real  mockery,  concealed  under 
apparent  reverence.” 

On  page  138,  we  are  assured  that  Catholics 
are  forbidden  to  read  the  Bible;  and  in  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  same  chapter  we  are  treated  to 
a  very  silly  controversy  between  Miss  Lydia, 
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the  sister  of  Caroline,  and  the  Abbe  de  Ronce- 
val,  in  which  the  poor  priest  is  of  course  most 
barbarously  discomfited.  Indeed,  throughout 
the  work  an  especial  degree  of  severity  is  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  “  wicked  priests,”  who,  we 
are  informed,  having  access  to  the  Bible  them¬ 
selves,  necessarily  know  the  falsehood  of  what 
they  teach,  yet  wilfully  and  maliciously  con¬ 
tinue  to  lead  their  deluded  followers  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  procession  of  the  Host  on  the 
« Fete  Dieu”  enables  our  authoress  to  enter 
theologically  into  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation ;  of  course  the  question  is  settled  be¬ 
yond  doubt  or  cavil. 

That  Catholics  rebaptize,  “  the  former  bap¬ 
tism  being  considered  of  no  value  whatever,” 
p.  175,  is  a  matter  which  our  authoress  as¬ 
serts  most  positively.  This  may  be  ignorance ; 
she  may  have  misunderstood  the  doctrine  of 
conditional  baptism  where  it  is  uncertain  that 
the  sacrament  has  ever  been  administered. 
Baptism  can  be  received  but  once,  and  it  is 
sacrilege  to  repeat  it.  Protestant  baptism  is 
valid,  when  correctly  performed,  not  on  the 
ground  of  priestly  function  in  the  officiator, 
but  through  the  doctrine  of  lay-baptism. 

Thus  far  have  we  followed  our  authoress 
through  the  tedious  course  of  two  hundred 
pages,  pointing  out  a  few,  very  few,  of  the 
errors  and  misstatements  which  fill  the  work. 
The  year  for  which  the  Protestant  girls  had 
entered  at  Madame  D’ Effort’s  has  expired ; 
“  and  not  without  tears  of  regret  they  depart 
from  a  society  in  which  they  had  lived  for 
more  than  a  twelvemonth.”  Mr.  Howard, 
the  father  of  Lydia  and  Caroline,  takes  his 
daughters  and  neice,  Emily,  to  Paris ;  but  as 
his  health  began  to  decline  very  rapidly,  he 
prepared  to  set  out  for  Italy,  giving  to  the 
girls  the  choice  of  the  school  at  which  they 
should  remain  until  his  return.  Caroline, 
who  had  been  somewhat  affected  by  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  Catholic  faith,  was  anxious  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Madame  D’Elfort’s,  but  Emily  ob¬ 
jected,  being  fully  satisfied  “  that  it  was  highly 
dangerous  to  entrust  young  people  to  such 
tuition.”  A  Protestant  school  was  selected  in 
the  environs  of  Paris;  but  alas! — 

“They  felt  that  they  had  indeed  escaped  from 
the  precincts  of  a  corrupt  church,  but  they 
were  now  in  the  midst  of  a  congregation  which 
was  but  a  dry  and  withered  branch  of  the 
beauteous  Protestant  vine.  It  was  a  shadow 
without  a  substance — a  body  without  a  soul !” 


Yes ;  it  was  French !  and  English  parents 
should  patronize  English  academies.  It  was 
worse  than  Madame  D’Elfort’s !  “  I  would 
rather  be  among  the  Roman  Catholics  again ! 
They,  at  least,  are  sincere!”  exclaims  Emily, 
and  accordingly  some  ten  pages  further  on, 
we  find  the  party  settled  down  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Anne’s,  not  far  from  their  old  residence. 

A  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  “convent 
scenes,”  one  of  which  is  an  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  “  taking  the  veil.”  Our  authoress  en¬ 
deavors  to  insinuate  that  the  novice,  in  this 
instance,  is  the  victim  of  compulsion.  The 
chapter  following  is  filled  with  “  the  confes¬ 
sional,”  and  we  are  surprised  to  find  several 
Protestant  girls  compelled  to  go  to  confession. 
All  the  usual  cant  upon  this  subject  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  we  come  at  last  to  a  veritable 
“  horror.” 

“An  unhappy  nun  was  said  to  have  been 
starved  in  the  dungeons,  not  long  before  the 
present  superior  assumed  the  reins  of  gov¬ 
ernment.” — P.  246. 

Whether  the  report  was  true  or  false  in  the 
present  instance,  “  they  felt  that  such  things 
were  not  only  possible,  but  probable.”  We 
are  surprised  that  the  French  government, 
not  very  remarkable  for  its  attachment  to  Ca¬ 
tholic  institutions,  should  permit  such  fearful 
doings  as  our  authoress  here  hints  at  (for, 
reader,  this  is  a  tale  of  facts ) ;  and  still  more 
(for  that  must  be  a  fact  also),  that  these  Pro¬ 
testant  girls  and  other  boarders,  Protestant 
likewise,  and  even  our  authoress  herself, 
should  have  become  morally  accessory  after 
the  fact,  by  concealing  their  knowledge  of  this 
dreadful  crime  from  the  French  police.  Our 
authoress  should  make  it  the  subject  of  a 
communication  to  the  government.  We  had 
thought  that  the  amiable  Maria  Monk  had  ex¬ 
hausted  the  credulity  of  our  Protestant  friends 
upon  the  subject  of  convents,  but  we  confess 
our  error ;  the  book  before  us  has  met  with  a 
ready  sale,  and  doubtless  the  convent  scenes 
have  greatly  aided  its  popularity.  A  dash  of 
the  terrific  is  necessary  to  please  the  taste  of 
the  public. 

The  nuns  are  not  as  conscientious  as  Mad¬ 
ame  D’Elfort ;  they  make  every  effort  to  com 
vert  their  pupils.  As  a  last  resort,  the  Pro¬ 
testants  who  were  determined  to  adhere  to 
their  faith,  were  ordered  to  quit  the  convent. 
This  poor  expedient,  for  the  fowler  would 
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scarcely  drive  away  the  birds  he  wishes  to 
ensnare,  succeeds  with  Caroline.  She  re¬ 
mains  and  becomes  a  Catholic;  Emily  and 
Lydia  depart  and  weep  over  her  apostacy. 
Mr.  Howard  dies  in  Italy,  and  Mr.  Mortimer, 
Emily’s  father,  comes  to  France  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  home  with  him  his  daughter 
and  his  nieces,  Caroline  and  Lydia. 

Arrived  in  England,  every  endeavor  is  made 
to  bring  back  Caroline  to  the  fold  of  Protest¬ 
antism  ;  the  priest  who  had  effected  her  con¬ 
version  in  France,  is  informed  of  her  danger 
by  the  resident  priest  of  G - ,  and  imme¬ 

diately  sets  out  on  a  long  journey  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  proselyte.  His  rash  violence,  how¬ 
ever,  completes  the  conquest  which  her 
friends  have  already  commenced;  and  the 
work  closes  with  hymns  of  triumph,  and 
denunciations  against  Protestant  parents  who 
send  their  children  to  France  to  finish  their 
education. 

We  do  not  intend  to  give  this  book  more 
importance  than  it  deserves;  we  have  only 
placed  it  before  our  readers  to  display  the 
shifts  to  which  Protestants  are  reduced  .when 
they  would  assail  the  truths  of  the  Catholic 
church.  In  this  kind  of  controversial  writing, 
the  facts  from  which  their  arguments  are  to 
be  drawn  are  easily  established,  for  simple  as¬ 
sertion  is  the  sole  evidence  required ;  and  the 
poor  Catholic,  being  only  heard  through  his 
opponent,  is  not  likely  to  have  his  creed  stated 
fairly,  or  his  reasoning  in  defence  of  his  faith 
honestly  represented.  In  reviewing  the  work 
before  us,  we  have  passed  without  remark 
much  that  was  reprehensible,  because  it  was 
too  absurd,  even  for  the  willing  credulity  of 
the  evil  disposed.  There  are  many  among 
those  who  dissent  from  us,  who  are  too  hon¬ 
orable  and  high-minded  to  listen  for  a  moment 
to  the  cry  which  prejudice  .would  raise  against 
the  Catholic  and  his  faith.  The  educated,  if 
they  have  read  and  studied  with  a  liberal 
mind,  untrammeled  by  the  chains  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 


scholar  and  the  philosopher,  must  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  utter  and  shameless  falsehood  of 
the  charges  which  have  been  repeated  and  re¬ 
iterated,  and  as  often  refuted,  until  they  have 
become  the  veriest  cant  that  disgraces  this 
canting  world.  Such  men  will  turn  from  a 
book  like  this  with  indignant  scorn.  Of  the 
ignorant  we  have  little  hope;  to  them  such 
works  are  more  especially  directed.  The  bale¬ 
ful  error,  and  the  seed  of  hatred  are  gilded 
over  by  the  fascinating  colors  which  fancy 
weaves  into  the  web  of  fiction.  The  youth 
sits  down  to  such  a  book  to  spend  an  hour  in 
pleasant  recreation,  and  when  he  closes  the 
page,  his  young  heart  is  embittered — he  has 
learned  to  hate — he  has  been  taught  to  believe 
us  what  we  are  not.  To  give  circulation  and 
authority  to  a  work  so  full  of  errors,  so  calcu¬ 
lated  to  mislead  the  young  and  the  unwary, 
to  excite  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  many  of  those 
among  whom  their  lives  must  be  spent,  argues 
either  gross  ignorance  or  great  unfairness  and 
recklessness  of  purpose.  And  yet  this  little 
hook  has  received  such  ’patronage !  It  has  been 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  we  hope  it  may  ef¬ 
fect  some  good !  Not  that  effect  which  it  was 
intended  to  produce,  but  its  very  opposite. 
If  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  man  of 
strong  and  inquiring  mind,  we  should  not 
be  surprised  if  it  led  him  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  faith.  He  will  find  Catholic  doctrines 
stated  and  assailed  by  Protestant  jarguments; 
he  will  see  in  a  moment  the  weakness  of  the 
argument,  the  irresistible  force  of  the  doctrine, 
where  truly  stated.  He  will  reason.  He  will 
turn  to  Catholic  books  to  pursue  his  inquiries, 
and  the  result  cannot  be  doubted.  We  are 
sure  such  works  as  these,  when  in  the  hands 
of  such  men,  have  often  been  productive  of 
good :  they  have  led  the  wanderer  back  to  the 
true  fold,  instead  of  driving  him  farther  into 
error.  A  weak  defence  is  ever  more  fatal  than 
a  fierce  assault ;  and  the  work  before  us  is  pro¬ 
bably  as  weak  a  defence  of  a  bad  cause,  as  it 
has  ever  been  our  lot  to  peruse. 
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ARGEMOXE  DALE. 

IiT  ELLEN*  MALYIX. 

I 

|  CHAPTER  I. 

She  sat  alone  in  the  seliool-room,  busy  with 
slate  and  pencil.  No  sound  save  the  Hies 
buzzing  in  the  sunshine,  the  swift  scratching 
of  the  pencil,  and  now  and  then  the  rustle  of 
a  leaf.  A  slight,  girlish  ligure,  the  dress  plain 
as  possible — a  simple  print — a  pure,  white 
ground,  threaded  with  a  delicate,  brown  vine, 
short  sleeves  gathered  into  a  baud  and  edged 
with  lace,  leaving  the  round  arms  bare  below, 

The  hair  brushed  far  back  from  the  forehead, 
and  prisoned  in  a  black  net,  through  which 
shone  a  gleam  of  chestnut  braids.  A  very 
school  girl  throughout. 

“Do  they  puzzle  you,  Miss  Dale?” 

Without  raising  her  eyes,  she  replied, 
quietly : 

“  Only  this  last  one.  I  am  sure  I’ve  done  it 
tiie  right  way.  There  is  a  mistake  some¬ 
where.” 

He  leaned  over  tiie  slate,  ran  his  eye  quick¬ 
ly  through  the  solid  battalion  of  figures. 

Stopping  midway  lie  pointed  out  the  error. 

“That  is  tiie  little  fellow  who  did  the 
mischief.” 

“Yes;  what  a  dunce !”  And  with  a  little 
frown  at  her  own  duluess,  she  made  the  era¬ 
sure.  “  Thank  you,  Leslie,  that  brings  it 
right.  I  should  have  gone  stumbling  over  it, 
every  time,  I  suppose,  if  you  hadn’t  set  me 
right.” 

All  the  girls,  except  Argemone  Dale  were 
in  love  with  Leslie  Hunter,  •  Not  desperately 
so,  but  in  that  easy,  inconsequent  fashion 
school  girls  have  of  fulling  in  love,  a  dozen  at 
once,  with  the  handsomest  boy  in  school. 

Of  this  interesting  state  of  alMrs,the  young 
gentleman  himself  was  not  wholly  iguorant, 
nor,  perhaps,  wholly  innocent.  He  was  some¬ 
what  curious  about  Argemone  Dale.  And 
seeing  the  door  open  this  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  guessing  she  was  still  there,  at  her  books, 
he  had  strayed  in,  not  without  a  purpose,  bo 
while  she .  rubbed  oil’  the  figures  with  the 
damp  sponge,  laid  the  pencils  in  their  bov, 
the  books  in  her  desk,  he  said : 

“  You  are  not  coming  back  next  term?” 

“  No,  I  suppose  not,”  with  a  little  sigh. 

“Iam  sorry.” 

His  voice  was  low,  with  a  cadence  of  mean¬ 
ing  iu  it;  her  answer  clear  and  prompt. 
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«  So  am  I*  I  could  have  gone  through  my 
algebra  in  another  term.” 

wAh,  mine  is  not  an  algebraic  reason.  I 
am  sorry  because  I  shall  miss  you.” 

In  any  other  of  the  giiis  the  -words  and  the 
tone  would  have  raised  a  flush  and  flutter  of 
gratified  vanity;  but  Argemone,  with  a 
icwcely  perceptible  elevation  of  the  brows, 

responded,  simply: 

« Indeed  I  Thank  you.” 

That  was  all.  Leslie  Hunter  had  highbred 
listers,  and  a  lady  mother,  and  he  knew,  boy 
u  he  was,  that  the  finest  breeding  could  not 
have  excelled  the  cool  politeness  of  word  and 
manner.  It  was  perfect.  He  felt  a  sudden 
conviction  that  Argemone  Dale  was  not  in 
love  with  him.  The  desk  was  cleared  of  litter 
and  Bhe  stood  book  in  hand,  ready  to  go. 

There  was  a  faint  shadow  of  discomfiture 
on  the  boy’s  handsome  face.  Perhaps  Arge- 
mone  saw  it,  and  felt  that  her  manner  had 
been  slightly  repellant,  for  she  asked,  quite 
gently: 

“You  are  to  stay  another  term,  are  you 
not?” 

“One  more,”  he  answered,  lightly.  “I 
most  study  some,  too.  I’ve  been  altogether 
too  negligent  of  Yirgil  and  those  other  old 
genfipmen;  had  so  much  else  on  my  hands.” 

“I  know— busy  idleness,”  with  n  mischiev¬ 
ous  smile.  “And  what  comes  after  next 
term?”  she  asked,  more  seriously. 

“0,  Harvard,  of  course.” 

“And  after  that?” 

“After  that —  Why,  I  really  don’t  know. 
I  shall  go  abroad  for  two  or  three  years,  per¬ 
haps.  My  father  may  get  me  a  place  as 
attache  or  something  of  the  kind,” 

“  AJ1  of  which  is  education.  But  at  the  end 
ofit  all,  I  mean.  What  is  it  for?” 

“The  end  of  it?  Dear  me,  ’tis  so  many 
years  through  all  that  I  hardly  look  beyond. 
But  I  suppose  I  shall  do  as  other  gentlemen’s 
•otu  do  at  last.  My  father  Is  a  Georgian 
planter,  you  know.” 

The  proud  head  was  lifted  a  little  more 
proudly  as  he  said  it, 

“And so,  Leslie,  all  this  culture  is  to  fit  you 
for  becoming — ”  She  hesitated.  “Slave¬ 
holder  ”  was  the  word  on  her  tongue;  but 
•he  checked  it.  “For  becoming  merely  a 
pUnter.” 

“Not merely  a  planter.  There  is  always 
politics  to  engage  a  man’s  attention.  I  don't 
ttre  much  for  it  now,  but  ten  or  fifteen  years 
OTermy  head  will  make  a  difference,  I  sup- 
po«.  The  path  to  Congress  is  easy  to  South¬ 


ern  gentlemen,  and  if  I  cared  to  try — ” 

“  If  you  cared  to  try,  you  would  succeed.” 
For  the  first  time  the  clear  Saxon  eyes  met 
his ;  the  tone  was  lower  and  more  earnest. 
“  But  you  would  not  go  there,  Leslie,  ns  so 
many  do,  only  to  clamor  down  the  right,  and 
uphold  the  wrong.” 

The  tropical  eyes  confronted  the  sunny 
blue,  with  a  flash,  presaging  a  haughty  an¬ 
swer;  but  she  stayed  it  with  a  gesture. 

“Yes;  you  know  what  I  mean,  but  you 
shall  not  be  angry.  I  don’t  say  It  to  hurt 
you.  I  know  how  different  it  must  look  to 
you,  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  it.  But  don’t 
be  quite  certain  that  you  are  right,  till  you 
have  looked  on  the  other  side.  To  me  it  is 
very  wicked,  this  slavery,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  find  it  out  if  you  think  about  it;  and  then 
you  could  do  so  much  that  would  be  noble 
and  grand.  I  think  you  can  do  anything  you 
will  to  do.”  And  an  unconscious  glance  of 
admiring  pride  gave  effect  to  her  words — 
there  was  no  room  left  for  anger. 

“But  my  father;  the  last  words  he  said 
when  he  bade  me  good-by,  were,  1  Learn  all 
yeu  can  of  the  Yankees  except  their  aboli¬ 
tionism.  If  you  come  home  tainted  with  that 
I  will  call  you  no  son  of  mine.’  You  wouldn’t 
have  me  disobey  my  father?” 

Here  was  a  problem,  indeed,  for  the  little 
Puritan  maiden,  to  whom  filial  duty  had  ever 
been  inclusive  of  all  other  duties;  who  in  all 
her  life  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a  conflict. 
But  she  was  spared  the  necessity  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  solution,  by  a  burst  of  noisy  urchins,  who 
broke  in  like  a  tempest,  on  the  stillness  of  the 
school-room,  the  foremost  one  holding  above 
his  head  a  letter  for  Mr.  Leslie  Hunter.  And 
Argemone  passed  quietly  out,  pondering  this 
new  question  in  ethics. 

CHAPTER  IL 

A  HALF-DOZEN  girls  were  saying  good-by 
on  the  piazza  of  the  boarding-house.  There 
was  a  profusion  of  kissings  and  embracings, 
promises  to  write  soon,  and  to  write  very, 
very  often.  Adieus,  and  parting  injunctions, 
and  the  innumerable  “last  words,”  were 
tossed  back  and  forth,  and  caught  up  from  lip 
to  Up. 

Two  or  three  boys  were  in  attendance,  Les¬ 
lie  Hunter  among  the  rest ;  and  as  one  after 
another  of  the  merry  girls  tripped  lightly 
down  the  steps  to  take  her  place  in  the  great 
stage-coach  that  stood  in  waiting,  he  laugh¬ 
ingly  kissed  them,  every  one,  on  cheeks  or 
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lips,  as  it  happened.  They  were  only  school 
girls,  and  had  not  learned  to  he  chary  of  their 
kisses  yet.  Argemone  Dale  came  lost;  she 
held  out  her  hand. 

“  Good-by,  Leslie,” 

He  bent  and  touched  It  with  his  lips. 

“  Good-by,  Argemone.  I  will  not  forget.” 
The  coach  door  shut  with  a  bang.  The 
driver  mounted  the  box,  and  away  they  went. 
Leslie  stood  waving  his  cap;  two  or  three 
handkerchiefs  floated  from  the  coach  window, 
and  it  disappeared  around  the  corner. 


A  sombre  old  house,  frowning  down  on  the 
sombre  street,  through  the  dim  February 
twilight.  From  one  of  the  windows  a  fair  face 
looks  out ;  the  face  of  Argemone  Dale,  graver, 
maturer.  It  Is  the  winter  of  JS2,  and  in  the 
past  year’s  experience  many  a  girlish  face  has 
ripened  prematurely.  Yet  the  sweet  gravity 
and  thoughtfulness  are  no  new  graces  on  this 
hrow.  There  are  no  traces  of  any  recent 
shock,  no  grief  in  the  quiet  eyes,  only  a  wist¬ 
ful  patience.  Her  sorrow  came  years  ago, 
when  this  baby-sister  was  left  to  her  guardian¬ 
ship,  this  Lulu  who  sits  over  at  the  opposite 
window,  of  whom  Argemone  is  thinking  this 
moment,  as  when  is  she  not?  It  was  in  ful¬ 
filling  this  trust  that  the  gravity  came  into  her 
eyes,  the  tender  cadences  into  her  voice,  that 
you  will  notice  when  she  speaks. 

She  is  gazing  far  down  the  street  that 
drowses  through  the  leisurely,  old-fashioned 
village;  the  quiet  street  along  which  no  lover 
ever  comes  to  her,  along  which  no  lover  of 
hers  has  gone  forth  to  give  help  to  his  country 
In  her  need.  Yet  her  breast  glows  with  he- 
roie  heats,  melts  with  tenderest  pity  for  those 
who  go  and  those  who  stay. 

“  Lulu  1”  The  voice,  low  and  flute-like, 
rippled  through  the  room ;  but  the  invisible 
vibrations  teat  unheeded  on  the  ear  of  the 
child,  who  leaned  close  to  the  west  window  to 
catch  the  last  light  on  the  pages  before  her. 
“  Lulu,  come  here.” 

“  In  a  minute,  Argle.  I  just  want  to  finish 
this  chapter.” 

“But  you  will  be  too  late  to  see  him,  dear. 
Ralph  has  come.” 

The  book  dropped  on  the  carpet,  and,  with 
a  bound,  Lulu  stood  beside  her.  The  coach 
had  stopped  before  the  opposite  gate.  A 
young  man  Bprang  to  the  ground,  paused  a 
moment,  looking  up  at  the  window  where 
they  stood,  to  bow  and  smile,  then  ran  lightly 
up  the  steps  and  disappeared  in  another  house 
as  old  and  sombre,  and  frowning  as  this. 


That  same  evening  they  sat  in  the  cheery 
room  all  aglow  with  firelight.  Ralph  Waldo 
on  the  ottoman  at,  A rgemone'a  feet,  while  the 
childish  face  of  Lulu  leaned  out  of  its  shadow 
of  curls  on  the  other  side.  Argem one’s  sew¬ 
ing  lies  half  the  time  forgotten  in  her  lap, 
While  she  asks  and  listens,  and  now  and  then 
a  hand  smooths  the  boy’s  locks  with  a  boH, 
motherly  touch.  Ralph  is  only  home  from 
school  for  a  three  days’  vacation. 

“  But  I  haven’t  told  you  of  my  new  friend, 
and  your  old  one,  Argie,  Mr.  Hunter.” 

“  Leslie  Hunter  1  Have  you  seen  him?” 

“  I  should  think  I  had.  But  now  don’t  be 
pelting  me  with  questions,  you  girls.  Just 
let  me  tell  the  story  from  the  beginning.” 

Argemone  took  up  her  neglected  sewing 
with  a  smile. 

“  Master  Waldo  has  the  floor.” 

“  You  must  know,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
that  this  Mr.  Hunter  is  a  famous  lecturer; 
not  famous,  exactly,  either,  for  he  has  only 
just  begun,  but  a  grand  one  — tip-top,  I 
mean.” 

Argemone  laughed  outright.  Ralph  looked 
foolish. 

“  Now  you  have  put  me  out.  A  fellow  can't 
be  always  attending  to  his  adjectives.  Hou- 
estiy,  Argie,  I  believe  Lulu,  here,  would  tali 
slang  if  she  heard  it  all  the  time,  as  I  do” 

Lulu  pouted.  “Nonsense,  I  shouldn’t 
Do  tell  your  story.” 

“I’m  going  to.  Well,  Mr.  nunter  was  in* 
vited  out  to  Itockdale  to  lecture  one  Saturday 
evening.  That  afternoon  I  had  been  down  at 
the  village,  and  when  I  came  back  I  saw  a 
gentleman  standing  near  the  school  house  gate- 
He  bowed,  as  I  came  up,  lifting  his  hat  with 
as  much  respect  as  if  I’d  been  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  asked  if  I  were  a  scholar  at 
the  academy.  I  said  *  yes/  hoping  he  would 
ask  me  something  else,  and  so  he  did,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  I  found  myself  talkiug  as  freely 
as  if  I  had  known  him  all  my  life.  He  had 
such  a  way  of  listening  one  couldn’t  help  it 
Somehow,  before  we  finished  talking,  I  told 
him  my  name,  and  the  town  I  came  from.  Ee 
seemed  suddenly  interested,  or  surprised, 
rather;  he  had  looked  interested  enough  all 
the  time,  else  I  shouldn’t  have  talked,  yoa 
know. 

4“  Ah/  he  said,  ‘  I  had  a  classmate  from  th*t 
town  when  I  was  at  school  here  — Mbs 
Dale.’ 

“  And  so  very  naturally  I  told  him  all  abou 
you ;  how  we  lived  close  together,  and  ho* 
you  had  been  my  dear  mother-sister,  all  tic 
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years  since  my  own  mother  died.  That  is  so, 
isn’t  it,  Argle  ?”  And  the  boy  leaned  towards 
her  with  a  smile  AjU  of  affection, 
u  Yes,  Ralph,  you  are  my  boy.  You  belong 
to  me,  you  and  Lulu.”  Clasping  an  arm 
round  each,  she  drew  them  nearer.  “  And  is 
that  all  about  Mr.  Hunter?  for  that  was  the 
gentleman’s  name,  we  are  to  suppose.” 

«Yes.  He  gave  me  his  card  and  asked  me 
to  call  on  him  when  I  came  to  the  city,  asked 
me  as  if  he  meant  it,  too.  You  may  be  sure  I 
went  to  his  lecture  after  that.  It  was  a  grand 
one;  but  I  can’t  stop  to  tell  you  about  that, 
lhre  a  report  of  it  somewhere  among  my 
traps— I'll  look  it  up  to-morrow — but  then  a 
report  isn’t  much,  of  a  speaker  like  him.” 
“And  then  did  you  go  to  see  him ?” 

“No,  not  for  two  or  three  weeks,  I 
thought  of  it  every  time  I  went  in  town,  but 
somehow  I  couldn’t  get  courage  to  intrude 
upon  him,  till  one  day  I  received  a  magazine 
containing  on  article  marked  in  pencil  with 
his  initials;  then  I  knew  he  hadn’t  forgotten 
me,  and  next  time  I  climbed  up  the  four 
flights  of  stairs  to  his  room.  It  is  the  tiniest 
box  of  a  place,  piled  with  books  and  papers, 
ind  he  tossed  his  peu  on  the  desk,  and  came 
to  meet  me ;  only  a  step,  to  be  sure,  but — I 
can’t  tell  you— lie  has  such  a  way  of  doing 
little  things,  nothing  in  themselves,  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  seem  like  delightful  courtesies.  He 
let  me  down  in  his  single  chair,  and  leaned  on 
the  desk  while  he  talked,  and  one  way  or 
another  I  believe  he  kept  me  nearly  an  hour, 
and  yet  he  contrived  to  make  me  feel,  every 
moment,  that  I  was  eutertaining  him,  not  he 
me.  I  wonder  if  that  isn’t  the  grand  secret 
of  playing  the  host  agreeably?  Then  he 
made  me  promise  to  call  every  time  I  was  in 
the  city,  and  I’ve  done  it  ever  since.  If  I  only 
bare  five  minutes  to  spare,  I  run  up  to  his 
‘garret,’ as  he  calls  it.  I  call  it  his  ‘eyrie.* 
And  when  I  go,  he  says,  ‘  Come  again,  Rafe ; 
I  am  always  accessible  to  yon  ?’  ” 

“Kafel  Is  that  what  he  calls  you?” 
“Sometimes.  He  says  it  is  classic;  Miss 
Sheppard  has  made  it  so.  I  don’t  just  kuow 
what  he  means.” 

“I  do,”  said  Argemone. 

“Well,  I  like  it  very  much;  but  then  he 
pi»p  a  hundred  tricks  with  my  name — calls 
mopoet,  philosopher,  mystic,  and  now  and 
then  addresses  me  very  gravely  as  Mr. 
Emerson,” 

“fiut  I  don’t  quite  understand,  Ralph; 
to*  Mr.  Hunter  devote  himself  to  literature  ?” 

Why,  no;  he  comes  out  now  and  then 


with  a  brilliant  magazine  article,  that  seta  the 
world  wondering  who  the  author  can  be,  and 
in  such  ways  he  earns,  as  he  says,  ‘dear 
standing-room  to  stand  and  work  in.’  His 
father,  you  know,  was  a  southern  planter, 
down  in  Georgia,  and  ‘  realtsecesh,’  of  course, 
and  when  the  war  broke  out  he  wanted  Les¬ 
lie  to  come  home  and  enlist  in  the  rebel  army; 
but  he  had  lived  in  New  England  too  long.  I 
never  saw  a  man  hate  slavery  as  he  does.  He 
says  no  northerner  can— and  it  wasn’t  likely 
he  would  go  and  fight  for  it,  and  he  couldn’t 
go  into  our  army,  and  fight  against  it,  unless 
he  was  compelled,  and  so  he  says,  cut  off  from 
making  sacrifices  for  his  country,  he  can  only 
work  for  her.  And  he  does  work— I  never 
saw  anything  like  it — he  lectures  and  writes 
incessantly,  lives  on  the  plainest  fare,  and 
though  he  earns  considerable  money  one  way 
and  another,  precious  little  of  it  stays  in  his 
pocket.  He  says  he  can’t  afford  to  waste 
time  earning  money,  and  then  waste  the 
money  by  spending  it  on  himself.  A  queer 
idea,  isn’t  it?” 

Argemone’s  eyes  glowed.  “  I  like  that.” 

“  Ah,  then  I’ve  made  you  like  him,  at  last 
I  tell  you,  Argle,  he  is  a  hero,  every  inch  of 
him,  if  lie  doesn’t  wear  epaulettes.  Now, 
then,  I  will  show  it  to  you.  I  wouldn’t  till  I 
was  sure  you  would  appreciate  it”  And  the 
boy  suddenly  vanished  into  the  hall. 

“What ails  him,  Argie?”  said  Lulu.  “Is 
he  crazy  ?”  # 

Whereupon  the  boy  re-appeared,  with  a 
face  a  good  deal  more  roguish  than  insane. 

“You  see  I  left  it  out  there  because  I 
wouldn’t  have  Lulu  peeping.” 

And  he  laid  a  roll  in  Argemone’s  lap.  “  For 
Miss  Dale,  from  Leslie  Hunter.”  Argemone 
undid  the  wrapping  of  soft  paper,  and  un¬ 
rolled  a  sheet  of  music,  “  Whittier’s  Song  of 
the  Negro  Boatmen.”  The  two  children 
leaned  over  her  shoulder  while  she  looked  it 
through,  then  Ralph  opened  the  piano,  and  so 
their  evening  ended,  as  their  evenings  almost 
always  did. 

But  after  all  the  old  songs  had  been  sung, 
and  Ralph  bad  gone  home,  and  Lulu  was 
asleep,  Argemone  still  lingered  by  the  fire,  re¬ 
calling  the  proud,  handsome  schoolboy  of  her 
girlish  memory,  trying  to  identify  him  with 
this  man,  who  was  battling  so  stoutly  for 
freedom  with  tongue  and  pen,  nobler  weapons 
than  the  sword,  she  knew ;  trying  to  shape  in 
clearer  outline  the  history  that  wras  shadowed 
forth  In  the  delicate  significance  of  his  little 
gilt 
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The  morning  that  Ralph  went  back  lie  came 
in  to  say  good-by. 

“  What  shall  I  say  to  Mr.  Hunter,  for  you, 
Argie  ?” 

“Say  that  I  thank  him.  And,  Ralph,  can’t 
you  bring  1dm  home  with  you  in  vacation'?” 

“  I  am  going  to  coax  him ;  and  I  tel!  you 
what,  Argie,  I  think  he  will  come  if  I  tell  him 
you  said  that.” 

“  You  may  tell  him,  then.” 


chapter  hi. 

Summer  has  softened  the  old  house  out  of 
its  grimness,  and  it  has  decked  itself  in  gay 
apparelling  of  sweetbrier  and  scarlet  honey¬ 
suckle.  The  lilies  of  the  valley  nestle  trust¬ 
ingly  in  its  protecting  shadow.  The  sly  knot¬ 
grass  creeps  caressingly  up  to  the  very  sills. 
White  roses  peep  in  at  the  west  window  where 
Lulu  sits,  and  a  veil  of  woodbine  clings  about 
the  east  window  where  Argemone  stands,  or 
where  she  stood  just  now.  At  this  moment 
she  sits  in  the  twilight,  striking  the  piano 
keys  with  soft,  infrequent  touches. 

It  is  Ralph’s  vacation  time,  and  Leslie  Hun¬ 
ter  has  come  home  with  him.  She  knows  that 
her  boy  will  bring  him  in  by-and-by,  and  she 
is  waiting.  There  is  no  tremor  in  her  move¬ 
ments,  no  hurrying  of  her  heart  beats,  only  a 
sweet  expectance  that  makes  the  minutes 
glad ;  and  to  till  up  the  waiting  moments,  half 
unconsciously,  her  voice  floats  into  song. 
Low  and  dreamy  at  first,  it  rises  fuller  and 
clearer. 

There  are  steps  outside,  and  Lulu  looks  up 
from  her  book  to  see  Ralph  and  the  stranger 
standing  in  the  doorway.  She  opens  her  lips 
to  whisper  “Argie,”  but  Ralph’s  warning 
finger  checks  her,  and  the  two  come  softly  in, 
the  elder  obedient  to  the  younger,  and  pres¬ 
ently  Ralph’s  voice  joins  in  with  Argemone’s. 
And  then  she  knows  that^auother  must  be  be¬ 
side  him.  But  the  singer  sings  on,  unmoved 
in  her  sweet  composure ;  it  is  one  of  Ralph’s 
freaks,  and  she  likes  to  humor  him  in  it.  And 
Lulu,  obedient  to  the  boy’s  beckoning  hand, 
comes  shyly  to  his  side,  and  into  his  inclosing 
arm,  ami  the  three  voices  glide  smoothly 
through  the  verse,  and  then  the  clear  tenor  of 
a  fourth  voice  swells  the  final  chorus,  and  the 
song  is  ended. 

“  Want  it  well  done  ?”  cried  the  boy,  de¬ 
lightedly.  “  I  was  so  afraid  you  would  stop, 
Argie.”  And  then  the  greetings  followed. 

Ralph  had  been  at  home  just  a  week,  Mr. 


Hunter  was  going  back  to  the  city  in  tbe 
morning.  He  and  Argemone  stood  before  tbe 
open  window  in  the  twilight, 

“  What  a  week  this  has  been— a  week  of 
sunshiny  idleness,  filched  out  of  Arcadia.  It 
seems  out  of  place  in  this  year  of  storms. 
Well,  to-morrow  I  must  back  to  my  work 
again.” 

“Why,  Ralph  insists  that  every  day  of  it 
you  have  condensed  your  ordinary  twelve 
|  hours  work  into  three  ” 

.  He  smiled.  “  Of  course  I  couldn’t  give  up 
a  whole  week  to  unmitigated  idleness;  but 
|  Rafe  exaggerates.  What  a  boy  that  Is!”  he 
added,  musically.  “  He  reminds  me  as  much 
!  as  flesh  and  blood  can,  of  that  most  ethcre&l 
j  creation,  Rafe  Bernard,  of  Miss  Sheppard’s 
romance.  You  remember?” 

“  Yes,  indeed.  It  seems  to  me  that  Undine 
herself  is  not  a  more  perfect  creation  than  that 
half-elfin,  half-human  poet  of  Stonehenge.” 

“  It  is  as  perfect  and  as  delicate ;  but  I  can 
never  hold  it  off,  and  criticise  It  as  I  do  other 
characters.  He  is  real  to  me.  I  love  him,  I 
think,  just  as  Larona  did.  What  should  you 
say  if  I  told  you  that  when  I  read  that  chap¬ 
ter  about  the  cholera  on  board  the  Shelley, ‘I 
locked  myself  in  my  room,  and  cried  the  heart 
out  of  my  eyes,’  as  Holmes  says  1  you  women 
do?’” 

But  Argemone  could  say  nothing,  for  the 
words  thrilled  her  with  a  fine  sympathy,  as  If 
he  had  unlocked  a  new  chamber  in  his  eotil, 
and  she  stood  hushed  and  awed  within  it,  and 
because  she  said  nothing  her  companion 
went  on. 

“And  my  Rafe  reminds  me  of  him  inde¬ 
scribably'.  Perhaps  it  is  in  his  childish,  coax¬ 
ing  ways.  Ho  you  never  think  of  it?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  can’t  mix  him  up  with 
anybody  else.  He  is  only  my  boy  Ralph  to 

me.”  t 

“And  my  boy  Rafe  to  me.”  He  smiled 
With  a  sudden  flash,  half-mirthful, half-serious 
as  if  the  words  slipped  from  him  unawares. 
“We both  claim  him,  then  if  he  belongs  to 
both,  we  should  belong  to  each  other.” 

It  was  a  playful  word  thrown  carelessly  out, 
Argemone  knew,  yet  somehow,  more  than 
once  that  night  his  words  had  thrilled  her 
strangely,  stirring  the  depths  that  in  her  lay 
almost  always  hidden  under  a  surfi»?eof  beao 
tiful  cairn.  Tin's  time  they  sent  a  faint  ripple 
of  color  along  her  check,  yet  not  too  faint  or 
her  to  feel,  and  for  him  to  see.  Presently  she 
stole  away  to  the  piano  and  sat  there,  I 
touching  the  keys,  thinking  that  in  a  moment, 
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when  she  was  sure  of  her  voice,  she  would 
ring.  She  felt  a  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  a 
rolce,  low  almost  os  a  whisper,  silenced  the 
keys. 

“  Argemonc,  I  said  it  In  play,  thoughtlessly, 
rimost;  but  I  meant  it,  I  mean  it  now,  in 
deepest  earnest.  Once,  years  ago,  X  could 
hire  laid  at  your  feet  what  men  call  a  fortune 
—wealth  enough— and  X  was  proud  of  it,  then. 
I  will  not  tell  you  what  boyish  dreams  I  had. 
How  I  know  that  every  coin  of  it  was  tainted, 
and  every  acre  blood-stained.  Now  my  life  is 
pledged  to  hard  toil,  of  a  certainty,  to  harder 
laeriBces,  if  need  be.  These  are  not  the  days 
for  dreaming  of  happy  and  peaceful  love. 
To-day  I  have  nothing,  but  a  clean  aud  hon¬ 
est  hand,  a  heart  that  has  hungered  and 
thirsted  this  ninny  a  year  for  the  love  of  a 
woman  such  as  you.  These  are  all  I  have  to 
give.  Are  they  worth  anything  to  you'.’ 
Will  you  tell  me?” 

His  voice,  so  proud  and  tender,  fell  so  low  it 
scarcely  stirred  the  silence,  and  hers  in  answer 
was  lower  yet. 

“Worth  everything  to  me  if  I  may  have 
them.” 


That  night  Lulu,  nestling  in  Argemone’s 
arms,  whispered  very  softly : 

“What  do  you  think  Ralph  said,  to-night?” 

“  I  don't  know.  What  was  it,  love  ?” 

Aid  through  a  little  ripple  of  low  laughter, 
she  said: 

“Why,  he  has  been  making  love  to  mo.” 

“To  you,  child?” 

“Yes.  I  think  it  is  nonsense.  If  it  was 
Mr.  Hunter  now ;  he  is  a  grown  up  man — ” 

Argemone  drew  the  child's  face  where  the 
moonlight  shone  full  upon  it,  and  searching  it 
steadily,  said: 

“Tell  me  the  truth,  Lulu.  Did  Ralph  say 
he  loved  you?” 

“Truly,  he  did.” 

“And you  love  him?  Say  you  love  him, 
Lula?” 

Hiding  her  eyes,  with  both  tiny^  hands,  the 
child  whispered : 

“Yes,  I  do  love  him,  dearly.  Don’t  tease 
me, will  you?” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

-‘lua-miu-h  n,  yt*  have  .lone  il  unto  llic  loan  of  llicto 
liuV  m  c,  yo  have  ilor.e  il  >">10  me." 

Not  uumy  weeks  clnvf,e<t  «>»■  Agnes’s 


a  new  mother  and  n  now  house,  if  I’vo  got  to 
go  up  thora  in  tho  dark,  nil  alone?  I  won’t 
•jjjy  l101®  >  I’ll  go  right  back  ;  I’ll  run  away  •, 
1 11  hurt  myself  d  rend  fully — and  bo,  there— if  I 
can’t  have  this  room  I  ” 

Ho  began  to  sob  aloud ;  and  tho  next  mo¬ 
ment  Miss  Agnes  came  running  up  tho  stairs, 
and  I  heard  her  voice  inquiring  into  tho  cuuso 
of  the  boy’s  trouble. 

“Oh,  is  that  all?”  sho  exclaimed,  in  reply 
toaomo  words  of  tho  grandmother.  “  Ofcourso 
it  is  a  now  place ;  and  as  ho  has  always  been 
nccustomcd  to  sleep  near  yon,  it  must  seem 
strange.  Wo  ought  to  hnvo  thought  of  that. 
Don’t  cry,  darling.  I  dnro  say  Lina  will  will- 

,  *  ■  ir  m  >,,  arrived.  bfineiner  ’ >>  "ly  exchange  rooms.  I  will  spuak  to  her 

return,  before  old  Mrs.  Tyler  nrriveu  Bring  ng  bout  -t .  mid  if  yonr  father  dou>t  ^,jecl_why 

with  her  Master  Augustus,  the  model  child,  ],ere'8  Lina  p>  8h9  ud<lod,  interrupting  herself 

whose  advent  and  example  were  to  prove  such  '  ’  ’ 

a  blessing  to  me. 

I  was  not  present  when  they  arrived,  Miss 
Agnes  having  had  oceasiou  to  send  me  to  her 
dress  maker's  on  an  errand  that  afternoon ;  and 
as  this  important  personage  had  recently  moved 
ftooi  our  neighborhood  into  Bubbloville,  she 
t>l  a  great  many  questions  to  ask ;  and  partly 
ft o in  a  desire  to  get  all  the  news  from  me  that 
she  could,  and  partly,  I  suspect,  to  impress  my 
mistress,  through  me,  with  a  sense  of  her  won- 
dorful  run  of  business  in  her  new  place,  she  de¬ 
layed  finishing  tho  work  which  I  wus  sent  to 
bring,  until  nearly  night. 

It  was  dusk  when  I  reached  home,  and  Miss 
Agnes  was  up  stairs,  showing  her  guests  their 
rooms.  She  was  standing  by  one  of  the  front 
windows  in’ the  room  she  had  occupied  from 
childhood,  and  I  thought  her  faco  looked  rather 
sal,  as  she  pointed  out  the  church  spire  tosomo 
person  in  n  cap  behind  her.  I  supposed  sho  felt 
sorry  at  quittiug  thnt  room,  which  her  own 
in  other  had  arranged  for  her  so  many  years 
before,  and  the  bed  over  which  that  mother  had 


of  lying,"  tho  conscqiieiices  of  which,  owing, 
ns  I  said  before,  to  tho  sins  or  misfortunes  ol 
my  fathers,  and  his  own  consummate  skill  in 
the  business,  woro  visited  upon  mo. 

As  I  look  hack  now  to  that  time,  and  recall 
tho  faco  and  figure  of  thnt  bay,  I  mu  ns  much 
puzzled  to  understand  tho  art  and  skill  with 
which  ho  contrived  to  deceive  his  permits,  ns 
I  was  then,  IIo  was  n  heavy,  fat,  dull,  dropni- 
cnt-looking  boy,  with  scarcely  so  much  muscu¬ 
lar  power  in  his  wliolo  body  ns  a  boy  of  his  age 
should  liavo  in  his  ton  fingers — tho  result,  prob¬ 
ably,  of  tho  stuffing  process,  by  which  his  well- 
meaning  but  weak  o!d  grandmotkor  secretly 
attempted  to  make  up  for  tlio  light  vegetarian 
diet  imposed  by  tiio  fnthor. 

_  The  old  dame  was  wont  tocomo  often  to  tho 
kitchen,  and  say  to  Hnnutili,  in  a  kind  of  low 


stairs,,  and  stood  on  tho  landing, 

“  Linn,  my  child,  this  is  my  husband's  moth¬ 
er,  Mrs.  Tyler  j  and  this,"  stooping  mid  kissing 
the  cheek  of  a  boy  about  my  age,  “is  our  denr 
little  son,  Augustus,  of  whom  I  liavo  told  you 
so  much." 

I  courtesied  to  tho  old  lady,  mid  then,  ns  my 
mistress's  long  curls  were  lifted  from  tho  boy’s 
face,  I'  turned  to  him.  He  did  not  spenk  or 
ofTer  his  hand,  but  stood  staring  at  mo  from 
under  his  half  shut  eye-lids,  with  pouting  lips, 
until  Miss  Agues,  laying  her  hand  caressingly 
upon  his  head,  said — 

“Won’t  yon  shako  hands  with  Lina,  dear?” 
Ho  put  out  bis  hand,  just  touched  mine,  nnd 
then  dropping  it,  his  nrm  fell  Iieavily  to  his 
side  ngain.  It  was  ovidont  that  Master  Augus¬ 
tus  could  suite,  if  ho  was  a  model  child.  Per¬ 
haps  Miss  Agues  thought  so,  for  sho  snid, 
pleasantly — 

“Augustus  is  very  tired,  Lina!  besides,  he 
is  feeling  very  badly,  because  the  chamber  pre¬ 
pared  for  him  is  in  tho  attic.  His  father,  whom 
I  consulted  upon  the  subject,  thought  ho  would 
like  thnt  room,  but  he  prefers  this  of  yours. 
_We  must  make  n  little  allowance  for  his  feel¬ 
ings.  It  is  a  strange  place,  mid  ho  has  always 
slept  near  his  graudmams.  You  won’t  mind 
bent  in  sileut,  motherly  tenderness  and  prayer  changing  with  him,  Lina.'  I  am  sura  you  will 
si  many  limes,  for  tho  bed-room  bolow,  in 
which  she  bad  seen  both  ‘mother  and  father 
breathe  their  last  breath.  I  had  felt  this  to  he 
the  case  in  the  morning,  when,  in  anticipation 
of  tho  arrival  of  “  our  veuernblo  mother,”  tho 
subject  had  come  up  between  the  newly-wedded 
pair.  Miss  Agues  had  let  fall  some  expression 
of  pleasure  at  being  able  to  offer  tbe  old  lady  a 
room  below ;  but  as  she  met  that  expressive 
glance  of  rebuke  nnd  surprise,  immaculnte  wis¬ 
dom,  so  to  speak,  startled  and  grieved  nt  the 
discovery  of  folly  or  error  in  those  about  it,  she 
hesitated,  and  finally  eudcil  with  somo  rather 
confused  words,  about  her  desire  “  to  be  guided 
b;  dear  Marcus,  in  this  as  well  as  in  everything 
else." 

That  look  had  n  magical  effect  upon  Miss 
Ajrcs.  Many  times,  In  the  after  days,  I  have 
lien  her  lay  down  her  book,  or  look  up  from  her 
t.iV,  and  begin  some  remark,  with  something 
lie  the  glow  of  old  enthusiasm  on  her  cheek, 

•ben,  meeting  thnt  glance,  she  would  catch  at 
the  first  plausible  word,  and  give  her  sentence 
a  meaning  wholly  different  from  tho  thought 
which  moved  her  nt  first. 

Are  women  “  false  mid  deceitful,  unreasona¬ 
ble  and  unreasoning,  never  knowing  their  own 
minds,  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  their  own 
gentlemen  ?  Then,  bownre  what 
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tor  hearing  my  name,  I  lmd  run  hastily  up  whispor,  “  that  sho  would  jest  tako  a  littlo  ilito 
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do  all  you  can  to  make  him  happy  and  con¬ 
tented." 

“  I  will  do  anything  to  pleaao  you,  ma’am," 
I  said,  decidedly,  for  I  was  not  sufficiently  pre¬ 
pared,  by  tho  appearance  of  Master  Augustus, 
to  mnke  any  great  sacrifico  in  his  favor. 

“You  mean  you  will  bo  glad  to  do  anything 
tO'  please  trim.  That  would  ho  more  polite, 
Lina,  mid  you  ahould  always  study  to  bo  polite  j 
it  is  peculiarly  n  womanly  grace." 

“But  it  would  not  bo  the  truth,  ma’am  j  and 
you  always  tell  me  to  speak  the  truth,"  I  said, 
bluntly. 

“  To  bo  Bure ;  slill  there  nro  exigencies — but 


of  thnt  meat,  or  morsol  of  cake,  for  poor  Au¬ 
gustus  i  ho  had  no  npnelite,  dear  child,"  mid 
put  her  hand  to  her  head  with  such  au  ex¬ 
hausted'  look,  that  Hannah,  who  hold  to  the 
old-fashioned  notions  of  giving  children  that 
wero  growing,  good,  plain,  nourishing  food, 
mid  nover  tired  of  bringing  up  the  example  of 
her  own  grandmother,  “  who  oilers  eat  meat 
twice  a  day,  ond  lived  to  bo  almost  a  hundred, 
and  nover  lmd  a  doctor  twico  in  her  life,”  had 
no  miud  to  report  tho  infringement  to  tho  fa¬ 
ther. 

He  was  always  munching  -,  nnd  a  habit  he 
had  of  swallowing  very  rapidly,  or  of  tucking 
tho  half-masticated  food  away  in  one  sido  of  his 
check,  ut  the  approach  of  any  one,  or  when 
suddenly  called  upon  to  speak,  often  brought 
tho  fours  to  liia  eyes,  mid  gave  him  a  very  piti- 
nblo  as  well  ns  grotesquo  look. 

I  think  this  very  look,  Half  silly,  Half  inno¬ 
cent,  which  ho  always  put  on,  ndded  to  tho  im- 

Eerturbublo  coolness  mid  obstinacy  with  which 
o  persisted  in  sticking  to  any  falsehood  which 
lie  might  choose  to  tell,  was  tho  chief  secret  of 
his  success.  Ho  looked  so  stupidly  iuuocent, 
yet  his  cold  gray  eyes  could  leer  with  n  look  of 
shrewd  malicious  triumph  when  ho  chose. 

Mr.  Tyler  lmd  indeod  spoken  truly  when  ho 
said  that  his  head  wan  stored  with  moral  nnd 
religious  (ruths.  Ho  was  a  fair  scholar,  witli  a 
good  verbal  memory,  and  in  all  our  Sunday 
nnd  weekly  cntcchisings  he  was  always  ready 
with  chapter  and  verse,  while  I  hesitated  mid 
blundered ;  yet,  for  nil  practical  influence  upon 
his  heart,  they  might  just  as  well  liavo  been 
stored  awuy  in  thu  granaries  of  I'baraoh. 

As  that  gentleman  seemed  to  mnturo  no  part 
of  his  oft-talkedof  plan  for  our  education,  eavo 
thnt  which  related  to  our  diet,  wo  were  sent  to 
school  through  tho  summer,  hut,  unfortunately, 

I  failed  to  profit  by  the  protection  mid  support 
of  Muster  Augustus,  as  Miss  Agues  had  antici¬ 
pated,  much  to  her  disappointment.  Indeed,  I 


we  will  not  discuss  this,  now.  Wo  must  coil-  think  I  grow  worse;  for,  although  I  was  not  for- 


properly, 

lessons  you  teach  them  in  the  sweet  privacy  of 
domestic  life.  Remember  that  error  is  often 
tbe  fruit  of  rights  pcrvcrled  or  denied,  and  that 
stick  is  preached,  wrolo  at,  and  lectured  at,  ill 
•.men,  ns  deceit,  and  whipped  at  in  children 
<-<l  slaves,  is  nftentimgs.  almost  always  in  tho 
nginiupg,  the  result  ol  some  fear  or  outrage ; 
And,  per  consequence,  stratagem  takes  the  place 
of  right. 

It  is  a  sad  mistake,  but  a  very  natural  one  ; 
and  neither  family  nltars,  or  “grace  before 
meal,"  or  quotations  from  Holy  Writ,  so  com¬ 
mon  upon  the  lips,  can  change  the  evil-  not  until 
those  ijuolaliom  have  sunk  deep  into  tho  heart, 
and  their  pare  and  holy  spirit  permeated  the 
whole  being  with  thu  divine  significance,  the 
tacreJness  of  individual  rights,  evon  those  of 
the  smallest  child,  will  the  truth  be  established. 

Mr.  Tyler  would  occupy  the  bed-room  him- 
lelfi  that  was  settled ;  no  one  who  knew  him, 
uve  Miss  Agaoe,  would  liavo  doubted  it  any 
more  than  they  doubted  its  proximity  to  tho 
»">»K  room,  so  warm  nnd  cozy  in  a  cold  day, 
or  doubled  (he  coming  winter,  or  the  fact 
™t  Miss  Agnes’s  old  room  was  up  a  flight 
of  slain,  some  fourteen  in  number,  with  a  cold 
/sliding  above  and  below. 

Hi  course,  ho  did  not  give  any  of  those  things 
M  a  reason  j  he  merely  said,  “it  was  proper 
that  the  head  of  tho  family  should  sleep  below ;  ” 
wd  as  what  was  proper  and  what  was  right 
•as  nearly  the  same  thing  with  him,  he  could 
tot  be  expected  lo  sacrifice  his  conscience  to 
»ty  little  private  preferences  of  his  wife’s,  nor 

ol  his  mother’s  :  for  when  Mina  A  rfnna  maria 


suit  Mr.  Tyler  about  tho  change  of  rooms.” 

We  descended  to  tho  sitting-room,  where  Mr. 
Tyler  sat  dozing  in  his  ensy-chnir,  with  n  copy 
of  the  Ifiuo  York  Observer  laid  over  tho  top  of 
his  head,  to  shield  the  bald  apex  from  any  cur¬ 
rent  of  air. 

Ho  had  a  habit  of  solacing  himself  daily,  or 
whenever  loft,  nlone  for  nny  littlo  time,  with 
such  “littlo  naps,”  ob  ho  called  thorn;  and  ns 
ho  usually  look  lip  that  paper  at  such  times, 
nnd  placed  it  over  his  bond,  I  childishly  in¬ 
ferred  that  (hero  was  a  soporific  quality  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sheet.  If  I  erred,  I  humbly  beg 
the  editor’s  pardon. 

Ho  roused  himself  on  our  entrance,  and 
manifested  another  trait,  not  uncommon,  ns  I 
faavo  observed,  nmong  peoplo  who  have  at- 
tained  to  oven  his  high  state  of  perfectibility— 
a  slight  irritation  nt  being  thus  suddenly  dis¬ 
turbed.  which  showed  itself  in  a  disposition  to 
snub  Master  Augustus’s  wishes  nt  onco ;  but 
on  a  clearer  understanding  of  tlio  case,  ho  as¬ 
sented — riot,  as  ho  solemnly  assured  us,  par¬ 
ticularly  Master  Augustus,  from  nny  desire  to 
indnloe  him  in  nny  weakness — ho  Hincerely 
hoped  (wltn  Ills  hand  on  his  heart)  thnt  he 
should  be  kept  from  that — but  because,  ns  chil¬ 
dren  residing  beneath  the  same  roof,  there 
I  would  douotless  nrise  littlo  differences  between 
[  us,  concessions  must  be  made ;  and  this  wa3 
snch  an  excellent  opportunity  to  tench  tho 
{•rent  duty  of  self-denial — a  duty  in  which,  he 
leared,  owing  to  tho  peculiar  gentleness  and 
guilelesaness  of  tho  nnluro  of  thoso  who  had 
had  the  charge  of  me,  (and  thnt  look  of  benign 
pity  was  cast  upon  Miss  Agnes,)  I  was  sadiy 
deficient.  He  hoped  Augustus  would  not  fail 
to  profit  by  tlio  example.  Wo  should  overlook 
no  examplo  that  tends  to  our  profit.  “  Augus¬ 
tus,  my  son,”  ho  ndded,  “  what  was  that  you 
learned  nbout  example  tho  other  day  ?’’ 

“  Precepts  nro  the  chart  with  which  we  start 
on  the  voyage  of  life,  example  the  beacon  by 
which  wo  avoid  tho  sunken  rocks  upon  which 
others  have  foundered  I  ’’  said  tlio  boy. 

“Very  well,  very  well  indeed.  It  has  been 
a  part  of  my  system  with  Augustus,  my  dear,” 
turning  to  MiBS  Agnes,  “  to  insist  upon  his 
daily  committing  to  memory  soino  divino  or 
moral  precept ;  and  I  think  I  have  reason  lo  be 
satisfied  with  the  result.  The  mind  should  bo 
like  n  granary,  well  stored  with  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  truths ;  a  granary,  my  dear  I” 

wim  wnat  a  bland  air,  what  nn  overwhelm- 


-  presence  mere  “was 

™er  to  interfere  with  their  domestic  affairs — 
Ijiro-flm  might  feel  perfectly  nt  rest  about 
“7  and  -Miss  Agnes  really  felt  ns  if  he  had 
'Minted  a  favor  oil  her  in  her  own  house — his 
tone  were  so  full  of  thoughtful  con- 

”  is  so  easy  to  be  heroic— at  other  people’s 
t»l«i!«e. 

Moihe?  Tyler  made  no  objection ;  there  was 
atcely  independent,  individual  energy  enough 
,?  “tr  "nolo  body  to  make  ail  objection ;  but 
n  great  doal  n  certain  kind  of 
vTu  l  P-TscYormice  or  endurance,  which 
if  i  ve  *ed  ber  1°  climb  ns  high  ns  “  Jack 
.  ine  wan  stalk  "  memory,  to  gain  her  sleep- 
j  j00®’  la?  ber  Bon  ordered  her  to  do  so, 
re 'if 7  'fertia  once  fairly  overcome.  Indeed, 
lor.t-1-'  ever  Poaa®8sed  the  sponge-like  na- 
lift  ai-.  Dlaiked  ker  son,  she  had  nothing 
n  »  ll,n<JW  hut  its  tenacity ;  and  all  her  ener- 
Jj.l  **  ‘reroted  to  her  headaches,  she  being  one 
of  J3,,W0lnen»  abundant  enough  in  all  classes 
ImrV.  y'  °y  "bora  it  is  no  contradiction  of 
li;/ *°  8a?’ Ihat  they  “  enjoy  poor  health.” 
irfri..*  .  r°y  protection,  tho  house  of 
r«i>  w  *  "t'b  »ho  iled  on  all  occasions ;  nnd, 

™  "Muan,  who  s . .  ■ 

lve  aomo  pla 
but  thin. 

'fifinvYi’If6*  ,,lat  0,d  figur®  ®f  my  girlhood 
t»le  3n»  lu  F8,1®'.  hfy  mistress  saw  me,  and 
iruimal-";  1  delivered  my  package,  with  the 
icr  her  tot  8  .Rle8aage  i  then,  Mr.  Tyler  claim- 
*M  n,y  eu  l0lli  f  escaped  to  the  kitchen,  and 
toom  way  “P.'bo  hack  stairs  to  my 

ily,  As  " 1  beard  a  child’s  voice  saying,  sulk- 
rwm..i??Para,,t>y  from  “y  own  littlo  bed- 
"  1  wi  i  !omed  bliss  Agnes’s  chamber — 
Here  l"1’*  *®U  you  I  I’ll  have  this ;  and  so, 

*4  n 

lj-  ^a!ly> now  don’t  go  to  being  nnugh- 

catij..,  .1 8  'I!00  boy  I  ”  replied  a  voice  in  a 
iiir-._  awin “  to,le•  “It’s  a  nice  room, 
tthou^n  a  8'cat  dea'  ">cer  than  your  old  oue 

ca,a  'f  ’l's  i  I  won’t  go  up  there  to 
HeS'  "e~,,1,tbo  dark,  grandma  1’’  And 
“tVeir  n8  changed  to  a  whimper. 
HirJi.n1’  tiou’t  cry,  then— then— your 
KlfeRi. Tb°  datk  wou’t  hurt  you. 


bidden  the  sitting-room  anil  parlor,  I  was  no 
longer  called  to  my  mistress’s  side,  to  read  her 
some  little  story,  or  bo  questioned  about  my 
studies;  tho  questioning  now  devolved  upon 
Mr.  Tyler.  She  no  longer  talked  to  me  about 
her  schooldays,  and  what  “she  used  to  do;’’ 
indeed,  I  had  a  kind  of  feeling  thnt  sho  wished 
to  keep  mo  09  much  out  of  notice  ns  possible 
while  there,  though  her  sinilo  nnd  her  words, 
when  she  did  spenk,  wero  ns  kind  nB  ever, 
l’erlmps  it  was  tho  greatest  kindness  ska  could 
show  me,  hut  I  did  not  think  so  then.  I  felt 
alighted,  and  withdrew  myself  moro  and  moro 
from  her.  Even  tlio  kilchcn  wns  no  longer  the 
samo.  Hnnnnli  Smith  went  about,  snuffing 
vehemently,  n  suro  sign  with  her  thnt  tlio  limes 
were  out  of  joint,  nnd  this  feeling  sometimes 
found  expression  in  words.  Sho  was  “  no  an¬ 
gel,”  sho  said ;  sho  “nover  set  up  to  be,  though 
sho  did  not  know  but  sho  could  bear  ns  much 
ns  most  folks;  but  if  n  certain  person  thought 
ho  knew  moro  about  cooking  than  sho  did,  ho 
was  welcomo  to  do  it,  that  wns  all ;  or  if  lie 
thought  she  wasted,  he'd  hotter  take  tho  wjiolo 
thing  into  bis  hands  nt  once ;  sho  did  not,  for 
her  part,  care  how  quick  I” 

Of  course,  this  roferred  lo  Mr.  Tyler's  culi¬ 
nary  knowledge,  which  ho  wns  very  lend  of  dis¬ 
playing,  nnd  which  wns  enough  to  irritate  one 
of  her  hnbits,  to  say  nothing  of  tlio  increased 
amount  of  labor  which  tho  advent  of  the 
Tylers  threw  upon'her,  and  tlio  dnily  presence 
of  Mother  Tyler  in  tho  kitchen,  wlioro  sho 
would  sit  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  wntching  her 
without  speaking,  unless  it  were  to  ask  tho  cost 
of  the  different  articles  or  condiments  she  wns 
using  “in  such  a  dend-nn’-alivo  way.” 

So  I  wont  abroad  for  amusement.  I  had,  by 
this  time,  plenty  of  acquaintances  among  tlio 
school-girls;  and  many  n  time,  when  Miss  Agnes 
thought  mo  iu  tlio  kitchen,  or  up  in  my  room, 
busy  with  my  sewing,  I  was  on  the  common, 
with  the  girls,  or  safely  stowed  away  in  Helen 
Hall’s  pleasnnt  chamber,  devouring  the  con¬ 
tents  of  tho  Arabian  Nights,  n  copy  of  which, 
in  two  small,  badly-priutcd  volumes,  belonged 
to  her  older  sister. 

Oh,  for  thoso  hours  of  wonder  and  delight  I 
tho  utter  self-forgetfulnos,  tho  confiding  faith, 
with  which  I  sat  at  the  feet  of  Scherazaide,  and 
listened  to  her  talcs  that  happened 
“In  llio  col  tic  h  prime 
Of  good  Ilarouii  Al  Ilascliid! n 


mother's ;  for  when  Misa  Agnea  made 

d^prtfvrenceVho'nfiiri^hava'fnr^ lady’  and  *"K  l,e"0TOl®nc«i  b®  glanced  arouiidThe  group, 
lh:r''  r  “,ght  haT®/or  «,  worn  on  ns  ho  slowly  unfolded  his  newspaper ;  and  wit) 

&  Z whRt  a  tea(kr>  lovinF  Prid®  my  mistress  re- 
---  •  h'a  -mo,her  8  P,08e,,CB  thcre  “  wa”  garded  him  I  “  So  wfse  and  good,  so  wise  and 

good,  and  to  think  that  he  ahould  love  me  I” 
it  seemed  to  say.  Self-deception  is  such  an 
infectious  disease! 

Such  was  my  first  introduction  to  my  modol 
teacher,  “my  littlo  brother,"  as  Miss  Agnes 
hau  called  him^  before  her  marriage,  though 
the  titlo  of  affinity  was  soon  dropped.  I  took 
the  attio  chamber  that  night;  but  I  am  afraid 
he  profited  less  by  this  example  of  self-denial 
required  oil  my  part,  than  his  father  wished  or 
expected ;  for  tho  lesson  had  to  bo  repeated  a 
great  many  times  in  tho  months  thnt  followed, 
and  always  at  ray  expense.  I  am  certain  I  did 
not.  Mr.  Tyler  wns  right  in  his  anticipations : 
thero  did  arise  various  littlo  and  great  differ¬ 
ences  between  his  son  and  myself;  and  though 
ho  always^  as  he  asserted,  whs  strictly  impar¬ 
tial  in  weighing  the  testimony  ou  both  skies, 
yet,  ns  being  of  such  questionable  parentage, 
a  town  pauper,  whose  early  years  had  been 
passed  among  tho  ignorant  and  sinful,  it  might 
be  Bufcly  predicated  that  I  would  be  more  liable 
to  be  guilty  than  one  who  had  been  trained  as 
carefully  as  hlg  son,  therefore  the  case  was  in¬ 
variably  prejudged.  I  felt  the  injustice  of  this 
!uana.’  c,onr8e’  nnd  «®raetimes  resented  it  In  a  way 
Most  have  srlmn  niohft  kIa{"“  her  1  The  heart  that  unfortunately  went  to  prove  to  Mias  Agnes 
tai‘!ed  all  hut  ,1,Plac8  81t3eri  Bnd  fibo  bad  that  her  hushaud  was  right  when  he  assured 

ber  that  she  had  been  entirely  blinded  to  my 
true  character  ond  disDositiou. 

Une  of  the  most  sorrowful  (ruths  of  human 
experience  is  the  power  of  one  unjust  or  wrong 
act  to  cal)  out  evil  in  others,  to  perpetuato  and 

multiply  itself.  Under  the  framing  of  Mr.  Ty-  you  read  good  boolrs,  my  child,  and  he  hnB  so 
lor  and  tho  example  of  his  son,  I  became  a  sad  lectod  those  hiinsolf  ” 
illustration  of  this  truth ;  yot  lot  me  do  him 
justice.  Had  he  seeu  his  error,  or  besn  capa¬ 
ble  of  seeing  it,  I  think  he  would  have  taken 
a  different  course ;  but  ha  was  the  victim  of 
certain  forms  of  thought  and  life,  thoroughly 
self-deceived,  (at  least.  I  thiuk  he  was  whon  I 
kuew  him,)  aud  utterly  incapablo  of  Judging 
others. 

If  I  had  not  told  lies  before  Ollie  camo  to 
live  at  Sally  Hunt’s,  it  was  from  no  sense  of 
the  sin,  Miss  Sally’s  blows  followed  the  mis¬ 
deed  or  mistako  toq  suddenly  tq  allow  of  any 
verbal  Investigation ;  besides,  It  rather  su|tad 
my  nature  to  show  my  scorn  of  her  violent  pas- 
■"as  nntfi;,,, •  nun,  you.  sioits,  by  my  indifference  to  her  blows.  Uutonco 
?l  you  nols  ,  dark  y?,  butt  good  chii-  I  was  tempted  to  do  for  Ollie  what  I  scorned  to 
necd  not  b«  “fr""'  ”  -  do  fof  myself.  To  savo  him  from  a  beating,  I 

boldly  uttered  a  downright  lie ;  I  am  not  sure 
that  in  liko  circurastanpes  f  should  not  be 
tempted  to  do  the  same  now  j  but  (h,®  .sorrow¬ 
ful,  grieved,  reproachful  look  that  ho  cast  on 
me  at  the  timo,  hurt  me  far  more  than  Mrs. 

Sally  shlows,  for  she  did  her  duty  by  me  on  the 
«»nf  But  Ollie  — ”  ~‘-J  L>~ 


They  will  never  come  ngain,  never;  for  lifo 
has  but  one  spring  I 

I  dared  not  tako  thorn  home,  because  I  knew 
Mr.  Tyler  would  forbid  mo  to  read  them.  Ho 
solemnly  deprecated  “light  and  profano”  read¬ 
ing,  and  under  this  head  ho  classed  overylhing 
which  was  not  of  the  hardest,  dr  vest  kind. 
Soon  after  his  marriage,  tho  contents  of  Miss 
Agnes’s — or,  rather,  her  father's — small  book¬ 
case  hnd  been  examined,  and  purged  of  various 
volumes,  among  wKioh  were  some  odd  volumes 
of  old  standard  English  l’lays,  and  Scott’s 
"Antiquary,"  nnd  tho  “Heart  of  Mid  Lothinn,” 
and  an  old  copy  of  tho  11  Scottish  Ohiofs;"  and 
their  places  filled  up  with  “Treatises  on  tlio 
Will,”  '‘Disquisitions  on  Faith,”  Ac.,  with  va¬ 
rious  odd  volumes  of  Tracts  and  Religious  Mis¬ 
cellany,  die. 

The  condemned  volumes  bad  often  excited 
my  curiosity,  nnd  tho  peeps  I  took,  when  sent 
to  the  book-case  for  somo  volume  for  Miss  Ag¬ 
nes,  hnd  given  mo  n  deep  longing  to  know 
more  of  them;  hot  whon  I  asked  permission  to 
read  tliam,  she  always  said — 

"  Wait  until  you  nro  n  littlo  older,  my  child, 
nnd  thon  you  shall  read  them  nloud  to  mo.” 

Now,  when  I  snw  them  consigned  to  tlio 
gnrret,  with  a  strict  injunction  to  Augustus  nnd 
mo  not  to  meddle  with  such  pernicious  trash,  I 
felt  not  only  disappointed,  but  wronged ;  aud  tlio 
feeling  wns  by  no  means  lossened,  when  Miss 
Agnes,  suspecting  something  of  my  feeling, 
perhaps,  showed  mo  n  smnll  stained  book  enso 
on  the  sitting-room  table,  nnd  told  me  that  tho 
two  dozen  volumes,  or  so,  which  it  contained, 
were  placed  there  expressly  for  the  use  of  Au¬ 
gustus  nnd  myself. 

.  “  Mr,  Tyler  is  very  particular  about  having 

fill  rnnrl  _ J  I _ 1  ° 


I  Wt4!1  Wa8  afraid?  I  guosa  I  did  not. 
L,8«iiarl!!eeP  up  there — that's  flatl  I’ll 
c?8  His  dnn?’ C  080  *°  ?ou  1  nnd  then  you  can 
^t  in  here  T"’  ?n?t  y<J?r  '‘gbt  will  shine 
•  1®°!  it  is  il,»  v.°.?  8haU  t®11  ber  so,  grannie.” 
Jour  now™  'll  6  glrl  8  r00m;  Gusty  j  aud— 
ra'gbtn’t  (ike  it?’ 


could  not  bo  comforted; 


those  hiinsolf.’ 

It  was  the  small,  compact  "  Religious  Libra¬ 
ry,"  issued  by  the  American  Tract  Sooioty; 
aud  aB  I  looked  along  the  shelves,  I  read  many 
a  name  dear  to  tho  cause  of  Truth  nnd  Christi¬ 
anity — Baxter  and  Doddridge,  Watts  nnd  Ed¬ 
wards— strong  meat  for  strong  men,  but  little 
likely  to  catch  the  taste  of  ohildhood.  My 
thoughts  still  clung  to  tho  exiles  in  tho  garret, 
Scott  and  the  others — it  may  be  taken  as  but 
another  proof  of  my  evil,  depraved  nature ;  I 
know  Mr.  Tyler  thought  it  so,  hut  it  is  true; 
and  looking  up  to  Miss  Agues,  I  asked — 

“  Wasn't  your  father  a  good  mnn,  ma’am  ?  ” 
/‘Yes,  indeed  j  who  said  be  wasn’t,  child  ?  ” 
“Nobody;  I  was  qnly  thinking  about  tho 
books  you  enid  ho  liked  to  read  so  much— those 
which  Mr.  Tyler  had  carried  up  to  the  garret, 
because  they  are  so  wicked.  Did  he  know  they 
were  so  wicked  ?  ’’ 

“No,  Ido  not  think  he  did.  Some  very  good 
people  think  differently  about  such  reading,’’ 
ebe  said,  ihoughtfully.  “  f  reipember  to  have 
heard  papa  say  that  tho  “  Heart  of  Mid  Lo¬ 
thian”  wna  n  favorite  book  with  oue  of  our  most 


Itw,,  Walt;  and  ™  L.  ,  .  ‘  ,  t  my  ““r  Juiss  Agnes  never  iiaro  p 

Wku‘h«BQw,|  whJSS  “a?  just  go  nnd  held  up  to  me  on -all  occasions  os  a  model,  books.  But 
"I  What »  the  use  of  laving  made,  to  use  Hanuah  Smith’s  words,  “qobques  wientipusuei 


_  _ I  was  iu  error.  Mr. 'Tyler’s' eon- 

ecientiqusuess  in  all  that  relates  to  the  yrelfare 
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OR,  LEAVES  FROM  AN 


BY  ELLA 


Tuesday,  February  8th. — Those  noisy  children 
of  Wilbanks*,  they  are  enough  to  drive  one  crazy ! 
Here  they  are,  hours  before  decent  people  think 
of  leaving  their  beds,  up  and  screaming  at  the 
top  of  their  lungs,  racing  about  the  yard  like  mad 
things,  and  making  all  sorts  of  unmeaning  noises, 
just  to  see  which  can  scream  the  loudest.  It  is 
really  annoying  to  have  such  neighbors — now  I 
hear  a  window  raised,  and  there  is  a  call  of — 
“Saunders  l  Saunders  I  Keep  off  of  those  flower¬ 
beds!”  That  is  Mrs.  Wilbank — 1  know  her  hearty, 
cheerful  voice.  The  deluded  woman  actually  con¬ 
siders  her  children  wonders,  and  that  silly  man, 
her  husband,  takes  more  pleasure  in  their  society 
than  in  any  other  that  could  bo  offered.  All  this 
does  well  enough,  if  they  did  not  require  others 
to  entertain  the  same  opinion;  but  if  one  goes  in 
there  for  a  call,  that  everlasting  baby  is  sure  to 
make  its  appearance  in  Mrs.  Wilbnnk’s  arms,  who 
informs  you  with  the  most  perfect  composure, 
that  “when  she  left  tho  child  with  its  nurBO  it 
screamed  all  tho  time— but  now  she  always  brings 
it  in  tho  room  with  her,  so  that  she  feels  perfectly 
easy.”  “Easy”  indeed!  The  Indian  war-whoop 
would  be  a  gentle  lullaby-Compared  to  the  strains 
which  greet  the  ears  of  her  visitors.  Thank  my 
fortunate  stars!  that  I’m  not  married. 

To-day  is  my  birth-day.  My  thirty  years  seem 
like  a  dream  ovor  which  I  glance  in  vain  for  any 
era  of  signal  importance;  the  seasons  have  come 
and  gone,  and  on  each  succeeding  birth-day  I 
remember  thinking  how  old  I  should  feel  tho 
next  year — but  now  I  am  thirty,  and  I  do  not 
feel  so  very  old  yet.  It  seems  a  very  short  time 
Binco  I  was  eighteen;  how  well  I  remember  the 
day!  I  was  cracking  nuts  with  my  teeth,  and 
mother  remonstrated  against  tho  practice.  “If 
you  do  so,”  said  she,  “you  will  not  have  a 
tooth  in  your  head  by  the  time  you  are  thirty.” 
“  Thirty !”  how  I  did  laugh  1  AVliat  Bhould  I  want 
of  teeth,  or  anything  elso,  at  thirty?  And  yet 
here  I  am,  nt  that  sober,  matter-of-fact  ago,  with 
quite  as  much  use  for  my  teeth  as  over  I  had. 

I  almost  dread  going  down  to  breakfast  this 
morning;  Edward  and  Cora  will  bo  sure  to  banter 
me  on  being  an  old  maid,  for  at  thirty  one  cannot 
vory  oasily  shake  off  the  title.  Very  sauoy  of 
Cora — she  is  two  whole  years  older  than  I  am, 
and  yet  sho  really  seems  to  feel  younger.  There 


OLD  MAID’S  JOURNAL. 


RODMAN. 


actually  is  something  quite  pleasant  and  indepen¬ 
dent  in  being  an  old  maid,  but  it  is  very  pro¬ 
voking  to  be  called  one.  People  seem  to  regard 
them  as  targets  to  be  aimed  at  with  impunity; 
and  Edward,  even  last  night,  with  such  a  saucy 
look  in  those  bright  eyes  of  his,  and  a  sly  glance 
at  Cora,  read  from  the  newspaper  an  insolent 
toast,  given  somewhere  among  a  party  of  rowdies, 
“our  fire-engines — may  they  be  like  old  maids: 
ever  ready,  but  never  wanted!”  “Ever  ready” 
indeed ! 

That  is  Alice’s  knock.  “  Get  up,  Aunt  Maggy ! 
breakfast  is  ready,  and  this  is  your  birth-day, 
you  know.”  Oh,  yes!  of  course  they  will  not 
forget  my  birth-day — why  can  they  not  let  it 
rest  in  peace?  When  a  child  I  longed  in  vain 
for  birth-day  celebrations — they  passed  quite  as 
unnoticed  as  other  days;  but  now  the  honors  fall 
rather  heavily  upon  me.  I  never  was  a  beauty, 
and  -I  must  now  be  still  less  so  than  formerly, 
but,  to  my  great  joy,  not  a  Bingle  grey  hair  is 
visible.  I  almost  closed  my  eyes  during  the 
soarch,  for  fear  of  beholding  what  I  did  not  wish 
to  see;  but  a  closer  inspection  convinces  me  that 
ray  fears  were  unfounded.  That  reminds  me  of 
a  most  uncomplimentary  speech,  of  which,  as 
usual,  I  was  the  unfortunate  recipient;  but  I 
really  hate  to  put  it  down  on  paper.  It  was  last 
Wednesday,  when  I  was  at  the  hair-dresser's; 
and  after  expressing  my  fears  that  my  hair  would 
turn  grey  early,  as  that  of  most  of  our  family  had 
done,  the  woman  innocently  exclaimed — “dear 
me,  ma’am!  you  couldn’t  have  everything  bad!” 
Rather  a  poor  consolation,  and  more  abrupt  than 
ploasing;  but  one  comfort,  I  had  a  cold  in  my 
head  then,  and  I  defy  any  ono  to  be  beautiful 
with  that  most  tormenting  of  all  afflictions — my 
usual  complaint,  by  the  way.  Now  a  cough 
makes  one  appear  rather  interesting,  but  who 
can  feel  pity  for  a  cold  in  the  head? 

I  need  not  have  lingered  so  long  before  the 
glass,  and  have  been  so  particular  to  arrange 
everything  to  the  best  advantage — what  if  I  am 
thirty?  They  all  saw  me  last  night,  and  no 
material  change  can  have  taken  place  Bincc  then. 

After  breakfast.  The  Rubicon  is  passed!  After 
an  affectionate  kissing  all  around,  I  took  my  seat 
at  the  table,  and  began  to  feel  more  at  my  ease. 
But  on  venturing  to  speak  of  those  noisy  little 
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Wilbanks’,  Cora  looked  mischievous,  and  that  in- : 
tolerable  Edward  exclaimed: 

“Take  care,  Margaret!  You  remember  the 
saying  about  bachelors’  wives  and  old  maids' 
children?” 

They  both  laughed;  while  I  bit  my  lips  and 
remained  silent. 

Wp  were  sitting  around  the  fire  afterward;  and 
I  asked  Cora  if  she  did  not  feel  very  old? 

“‘Old*  indeed!”  she  exclaimed,  “no,  I  feel 
quite  as  young  as  ever  I  did.” 

“I  suppose  she  will  be  asking  me  next  if  I  do 
not  feel  very  old,”  observed  Edward,  “I’ll  tell 
you  what  it  is,  Maggy,  you  are  ten  years  older 
than  either  of  us.  You  can  no  longer  bo  called 
a  chicken,  can  you?” 

I  had  never  experienced  the  least  desire  to  be 
termed  a  chicken  before;  but  I  now  felt  quite 
melancholy  that  they  would  not  acknowledge  me 
as  such. 

When  one  lives  with  a  married  sister,  Bhe  is 
somewhat  of  a  cipher  with  respect  to  household 
affairs;  and  having  nothing  of  that  kind  to  detain 
me  below,  I  hastened  to  my  own  snug  little  room 
to  collect  my  thoughts  properly  for  my  thirtieth 
birth-day.  A  beautiful  volume  of  Byron  from 
Edward,  the  tiniest  of  watches  from  Cora,  and  a 
very  pretty  toilet-cushion,  manufactured  by  tho 
dimpled  hands  of  little  Alice,  nro  lying  on  my 
dressing-table.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  so  remem¬ 
bered,  and  they  are  very  kind,  if  they  only  were 
not  such  dreadful teazes! 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  melancholy  occu¬ 
pation  of  looking  over  old  letters.  There  are 
piles  of  them  in  my  desk,  and  I  have  several 
times  thought  of  burning  them;  but  my  hand  has 
been  withheld  in  the  very  act,  by  a  reluctance  to 
part  with  suoh  speaking  mementoes  of  the  past, 
and  thus  destroy  forever  all  evidences  of  former 
kindness  from  those  whoso  lips  have  since  learned 
to  frame  far  different  words.  I  have  just  com¬ 
menced  journal-keeping  to-day;  in  my  quiet  lifo 
there  will  not  be  much  worth  recording,  but  I 
am  writing  for  myself,  and  it  is  something  of  an 
amusement.  I  intend  always  to  keep  up  the 
practice;  years  hence  I  can  look  back  to  this 
record  of  other  days,  and  it  will  be  like  the  magi¬ 
cian’s  wand  to  bring  the  past  vividly  before  me. 

I  was  just  thinking  that  I  had  never  received 
an  offer;  nor  do  I  remember  ever  to  have  fallen 
in  love  since  my  tenth  year.  I  then  bestowed 
my  warm  affections  on  a  little  boy  in  a  red  jacket 
and  gilt  buttons,  who  evidently  regarded  me  with 
considerable  favor.  But  one  unlucky  day,  by  an 
ill-timed  stroke  of  wit,  I  lost  my  youthful  ad¬ 
mirer.  This  red  jacket  was  his  pet  passion;  I 
knew  this,  and  in  tho  midst  of  some  trifling  dis¬ 
pute,  I  informed  him  that  “monkeys  always 
wore  red  jackets.”  I  could  not  have  inflicted  a 


deeper  wound;  his  jacket  was  laid  aside — and  so 
was  I. 

My  tongue  did  me  considerable  mischief  on 
several  occasions.  Many  years  later,  when  I 
began  to  feel  less  youthful  than  formerly,  I  came 
very  near  making  a  conquest.  Haying  met  with 
a  bashful  young  man  in  company,  I  pitied  hi9 
embarrassment,  and  exerted  myself  to  relieve  it. 
For  several  successive  evenings  he  followed  me 
about,  and  seemed  to  consider  me  as  a  sort  of 
protector.  But  a  group  of  mischievous  girls, 
just  released  from  the  school-room,  were  quite 
amused  with  this  sudden  friendship;  and  with 
the  determination  of  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis, 
thoy  repeated  several  compliments  which  lmd  been 
paid  me  by  my  admirer.  They  perceived  that 
these  speeches  were  by  no  means  disagreeablo, 
and  professed  themselves  surprised  and  delighted 
with  my  powers  of  pleasing;  at  tho  same  time 
begging  me  to  divulge  tho  Becret  to  them.  This 
flattered  my  vanity;  and  puffed  up  with  self- 
complacency,  I  replied,  “the  secret,  girls, ia'this: 
if  you  wish  to  be  particularly  ngreeable  to  a 
person,  converse  with  him  on  subjects  where  lie 
is  most  at  home;  he  is  much  better  pleased  to 
think  himself  sensible  than  you.”  Thoy  listened 
with  the  utmost  gravity,  as  though  to  the  words 
of  an  oracle;  and,  the  first  chance  thoy  obtained, 
informed  my  new  acquaintance  of  these  senti¬ 
ments.  He  was  frightened  at  the  idea  of  being 
managed,  and  studiously  avoided  me.  Supposing 
his  bashfulness  to  bo  stronger  than  over,  I  noticed 
him  more  than  usual— but  in  vain;  I  could  not 
draw  him  into  conversation.  I  felt  rather  mor¬ 
tified,  as  I  was  quite  unconscious  of  having  given 
offence;  but  I  experienced  no  deeper  feeling  at 
his  departure,  and  certainly  learned  something 
by  it;  namely,  to  keep  my  own  counsel,  and  not 
let  my  vanity  get  the  bettor  of  my  prudence. 

I  shall  not  make  any  calls  to-day  ;  it  would 
seem  os  though  every  ono  I  met  knew  that  it 
was  my  thirtieth  birth-day;  and  besides,  it  is 
bitter  cold,  and  almost  too  much  troublo  to  get 
out  one’s  furs  and  put  them  away  again;  and 
consideration  the  third,  as  I  am  now  an  old  maid, 
I  think  I  shall  givo  up  writing,  and  devote  myself 
to  the  improvement  of  my  mind.  So,  Mrs.  Cora, 
you  will  bo  obliged  to  set  forth  alone — I  cannot 
leave  my  coal-fire. 

Now  the  first  question  is,  what  can  I  do  to 
signalize  myself?  I  always  had  an  ardent  desire 
to  bo  something  above  tho  common  herd,  but 
never  could  make  it  out.  Manufacturing  clothes 
for  poor  children  is  benevolent,  to  bo  sure,  but  I 
do  not  think  I  should  like  it;  nnd  now  that  youth 
has  departed,  I  would  aspire  to  fame  of  some 
description.  Perhaps  I  might  write  a  novel,  if 
I  could  accomplish  a  beginning,  middle,  nnd  end; 
but  then  I  have  no  patience  with  lovers,  and  I 
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could  not  very  -well  do  ‘without  them.  I  shall 
stop  journalizing,  and  rend  over  my  Byron. 

Night.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  Bum  up  this 
account  of  my  birth-day — it  has  been  so  unpro- 
fitably  spent.  After  poring  over  a  book,  which 
I  had  read  two  or  three  times,  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  I  began  to  dress  for  dinner;  and  on 
descending  to  the  parlor,  I  was  scrutinized  from 
top  to  toe  by  my  provoking  brother-in-law,  who 
apologized  by  saying  that  ho  did  not  know  me, 
for  I  really  looked  pretty !  It  certainly  was  a  com¬ 
pliment,  clumsily  as  he  expressed  it,  and  almost 
tho  only  one  that  I  ever  received.  Women  arc 
silly  after  all,  (not  but  what  men  are  much  more 
so)  for  hero  was  I,  at  tho  ago  of  thirty,  believing 
all  his  flattery. 

There  is  to  be  a  sort  of  variation  in  our  quiet 
life;  Edward  talks  a  great  deal  of  a  Mr.  Clay- 
brook,  a  widower,  and  an  old  friend  of  his,  whom 
he  has  not  seen  for  several  years  until  to-day; 
^ut  having  just  arrived  from  the  West  Indies,  he 
will  probably  honor  us  with  his  company  very 
often.  From  what  Edward  says,  this  gentleman 
appears  to  be  quite  a  hero  of  romance;  and  I  feel 
considerable  curiosity  to  behold  him.  To  begin 
with:  he  is  very  handsome,  wealthy,  and  unfor¬ 
tunate.  Noble-minded  ho  must  be,  if  one  can 
judge  from  actions,  for  he  was  the  best  of  eons 
to  a  widowed  mother;  and  at  her  death  he  went 
to  Cuba  to  make  a  fortune,  and  there  married  a 
beautiful  creature  who  almost  tormented  hie  life 
out.  This  Blanche  was  head-strong,  selfish,  and 
passionate;  ho  denied  her  nothing  that  could  be 
given  with  any  degreo  of  propriety — but  one  day, 
on  his  refusing  to  grant  a  feost  unreasonable  re¬ 
quest,  she  throw  liersclf  into  the  water,  in  a  fit 
of  passion,  and  he  plunged  in  after  her.  It  was 
sometime  before  ho  could  sueceed  in  grasping 
her;  and  then,  quite  wearied  out  with  his  exer¬ 
tion,  he  supported  himself  and  her  until  a  boat 
reached  thorn.  They  used  oYcry  means  to  restore 
her,  but  in  vain ;  his  beautiful  wife  was  a  corpso, 
and  his  left  arm  has  been  entirely  useless  ever 
since.  Wayward  as  sho  was,  he  felt  his  wife’s 
loss  cjccply,  for  he  really  loved  her,  and  has  since 
remained  a  widower.  This  I  have  gathered  from 
Edward,  and  his  description  seems  quite  perfect. 

What  nonsense  I  have  written!  Whnt  is  it  to 
mo  whether  ho  is  unfortunate  or  not?  There  are 
plenty  of  other  unfortunate  men  in  the  world; 
and  what  to  mo  arc  tho  concerns  of  my  brother- 
in-law’s  visitors?  I  have  certainly  been  more 
foolish  on  this  my  thirtieth  birth -day  than  I  ever 
remember  to  have  been  in  my  whole  life  before. 
This  journal-keeping  is  a  very  good  thing;  it 
show 8  one  every  silly  thought  and  action  in  a 
much  stronger  light  than  they  otherwise  appear. 

February  12th. — I  have  not  written  in  my 
journal  for  sovoral  days.  I  could  not  seem  to 


) 


find  time,  for  my  wardrobe  appeared  to  demand 
so  much  attention  that  it  has  kept  me  constantly 
busy.  All  of  a  sudden  I  find  myself  most  re¬ 
markably  destitute  of  clothes,  and  shopping  is 
an  occupation  that  consumes  a  great  deal  of  time. 
Cora  has  persuaded  me  into  a  very  foolish  thing; 
a  white  hat  and  feathers  for  a  single  woman  of 
my  age  is  very  much  too  dressy;  but  after  I  had 
once  tried  it  on  my  head  she  would  not  allow 
mo  to  take  it  off — she  said  that  it  was  the  most 
becoming  thing  I  had  ever  put  on.  I  took  it; 
but  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Mrs.  Cleopatra 
Skewerton,in  “Dombeyand  Son,”  and  wondered 
if  I  did  not  resemble  her. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  have  people  paying  you 
compliments,  even  though  you  do  not  believe 
them  (and  I  certainly  do  not.)  Edward  wonders 
if  I  am  not  growing  prettier,  or  whether  I  dress 
more  becomingly  than  I  did.  Well,  I  really 
believe  that  I  have  done  up  my  hair!  How 
could  I  be  so  foolish  ns  to  torture  myself  with 
curl-papers?  Mr.  Claybrook  is  coming  here 
next  week — probably  to  take  tea  and  spend  the 
evening. 

Monday  14th. — Here,  in  my  own  little  room,  I 
can  at  length  draw  a  long  breath.  I  know  of 
nothing  moro  applieatory  to  my  feelings  than  a 
couple  of  lines,  which  are  constantly  in  my  mind, 
but  I  forget  where  I  have  seen  them. 


[  “And  woo  is  me!”  tho  Baillie  cried, 
j  “That  I  should  see  this  day!” 

i  We  expected  Mr.  Claybrook,  to  be  sure,  but 
lmd  quite  made  up  our  minds  that  he  would  not 
|  come  till  evening.  It  was  about  four  o’clock, 

|  and  we  were  seated  at  tbe  dinner-table  in  the 
back  parlor.  I  had  been  very  much  occupied 
;  all  day,  and  while  making  my  toilet  for  dinner, 

1  the  bell  rang  before  I  lmd  concluded;  I  therefore 
went  down  with  my  hair  in  papers — also,  for 
greater  beauty,  retaining  my  morning  wrapper. 

’  This  wn3  bad  enough,  but  not  the  worst:  I  had 
just  begun  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  a  very 
hot  pickle,  and  my  eyes  and  nose  were  of  the 
:  color  which  my  cheeks  should  have  been;  this, 

:  with  the  tears  which  were  quite  visible,  gave  me 
'  the  appearance  of  having  just  been  crying — when 
'the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Mr.  Claybrook 
announced! 

For  a  moment  I  sat  quite  stunned,  and  heard 
him  say,  “the  servant  told  me  that  you  were  at 
dinner,  but  using  the  privilege  of  an  old  friend, 
I  followed  him  in  here.”  If  people  were  only 
aware  of  the  annoyance  they  cause  when  they 
“use  the  privilege  of  old  friends”  and  “will  not 
stand  upon  coremonyl”  “You  did  perfectly 
right,”  said  my  brother-in-law;  while  I  thought 
he  had  done  perfectly  wrong.  So  much  for  first 
appearances. 

How  ridiculous  and  disappointing  it  is  to 
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picture  from  description  the  appearance  of  some 
individual  whom  you  have  never  Been,  and  how 
provoking  of  him  to  look  totally  different.  My 
Mr.  Claybrook,  and  Edward’s  Mr.  Claybrook  are 
two  distinct  and  separate  personages.  I  had 
fancied  a  gentleman  of  about  six  feet  high,  with 
very  dark  hair,  very  dark  eyes,  and  bronzed  com¬ 
plexion;  a  pensive  countenance,  and  beautiful 
mouth,  that  rarely  Bmiled,  but  when  it  did  so  far 
relax,  white,  shining  teeth  gleamed  out  like  rows 
of  pearls.  Ilis  appearance  was  to  be  extremely 
stylish,  with  a  certain  “keep-your-distanco”  kind 
of  air;  and  every  word  ho  uttered  wob  to  be  cha¬ 
racterized  by  rare  intelligence,  refinement,  and 
brilliancy.  Now  for  what  he  is.  When  I  had 
at  length  mustered  sufficient  boldness  to  raise 
my  eyes,  I  beheld  a  well-dressed  gentleman  of 
middle  height,  with  his  loft  arm  in  a  sling,  which 
gave  him  rather  an  interesting  appearance — 
though  he  had  by  no  means  the  half-bandit  look 
I  had  pictured,  and  his  hair  and  eyes  were  not 
near  so  dark;  but  one  comfort,  they  were  not 
blue — I  am  so  tired  of  blue-eyed  people.  So 
that  I  have  seen  Mr.  Claybrook,  and  he  has  seen 
me. 

In  an  agony  of  fear,  I  motioned  to  Edward  and 
Cora  not  to  introduce  me,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
slipped  from  the  room  and  gained  my  own  quiet 
dormitory.  I  made  my  toilet  as  I  had  originally 
intended  it,  and  hastened  back  again — but  ho 
was  gone.  Edward  sayB  that  he  staid  but  a 
short  time;  and  it  will  probably  bo  long  before 
we  see  him  again,  as  he  is  going  immediately  to 
Washington  on  business.  So  ends  this  day  of 
misfortunes. 

Edward  and  Cora  have  been  laughing  both  at 
me  and  Mr.  Claybrook.  They  insist  that  we 
were  both  struck  dumb  with  intense  admiration 
of  each  other;  and  they  try  to  persuade  mo  that 
I  looked  muoh  worse  than  I  really  did.  The 
worst  that  Mr.  Claybrook  can  say  or  think  is 
that  he  saw  an  old  maid,  in  morning-gown  and 
curl-papers,  seated  at  the  dinner- table  crying. 
It  certainly  was  no  fault  of  mine,  and  perhaps 
he  did  not  even  look  at  me  after  all.  I  do  not 
believe  ho  would  remember  me  if  he  saw  me 
again. 

Cora  ought  to  he  ashamed  of  herself;  she 
laughs  at  his  carrying  hia  arm  in  a  sling,  and 
says  that  it  is  ridiculous  for  an  injury  received 
so  long  since.  I  am  sure  that  it  looks  much 
better  than  if  it  hung  poworless  at  his  side;  but 
she  ridicules  the  idea  of  his  having  but  one  arm 
altogether.  I  remonstrated  with  her  on  this 
unfeeling  conduot,  and  grew  so  warm  in  his  de¬ 
fence,  that  before  long  their  ridicule  was  turned 
upon  me.  I  cannot  hear  the  absent  abused;  and 
above  all,  one  who  brought  this  deformity  upon 
himself  by  his  courage  and  self-sacrifice  in  behalf 


of  another,  and  that  other  so  unworthy.  For  my 
part,  I  think  it  makes  him  appear  more  interest¬ 
ing,  and  so  I  told  them;  but  they  pelted  me  so 
unmercifully  with  ridicule  and  laughter  that  I 
was  forced  to  make  a  hasty  retreat. 

March  13th. — Well,  I  really  am  surprised 
Having  put  on  the  white  hat  and  feathers,  and 
everything  to  correspond,  I  sallied  forth  with 
Cora  for  an  aimless  stroll.  As  wo  sauntered 
leisurely  along,  we  encountered  Mr.  Claybrook, 
proceeding  in  an  opposite  direction,  who  imme¬ 
diately  stopped  on  seeing  us;  and  after  paying 
his  respects  to  Cora,  was  formally  introduced  to 
me,  whom  ho  honored  with  an  exquisite  bow  and 
|  a  beaming  smile.  What  a  difference  there  is  in 
bows! — from  tho  awkward  nod  to  that  graceful 
lifting  of  the  hat,  which  Mr.  Claybrook  executes 
to  perfection.  I  should  sooner  have  oxpeoted  to 
meet  almost  any  one  else  than  him,  but  he  told 
us  that  he  returned  sooner  than  ho  intended; 

|  and  although  a  surprise,  it  has  certainly  been  a 
j  more  agreeable  one  than  tho  dinner-table  scene. 

|  Mr.  Claybrook  walked  some  distance  with  us, 

;  and  promised  to  call  very  soon.  Since  our  re* 
!  turn  Cora  has  been  trying  to  persuade  me  that 
;  I  really  nm  a  beauty;  and  says  that  there  is  no 
|  knowing  what  that  hat  and  feathers  may  yet 
•  accomplish.  What  a  very  silly  speech!  and  how 
!  much  more  silly  of  mo  to  put  it  down, 
j  March  20th. — Mr.  Claybrook  has  boon  here 
;  again;  and  this  time  I  looked  moro  like  a  lady. 

I  Ho  is  certainly  a  very  intellectual  man,  and  a 
|  very  entertaining  one.  He  has  bo  many  amusing 
j  stories  to  relate — no  one  ever  did  meet  with  such 
!  adventures  before;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
!  disappointed  not  to  find  tho  half-melancholy 
|  countenance  and  pensive  manner  I  lmd  pictured. 

I  It  is  so  provoking  to  have  in  one’s  mind  a  certain 
;  standard  of  perfection,  and  then  find  yourself 
;  drawn  in  to  admiro  a  totally  different  stylo.  My 
;  beau-ideal  of  manly  beauty  was  seven  feet  high, 

|  with  breadth  in  proportion — though  I  am  rather 
|  undersized  myself ;  but  now  I  begin  to  think  that 
■  such  a  figure  might  be  clumsy,  and  very  much  in 

I  the  way. 

j  It  is  strange,  to  be  sure,  but  I  seem  to  have 
had  Mr.  Claybrook  very  muoh  to  myself  this 
evening.  Mr.  Pelman  called  in,  and  Cora  seemed 
j  to  occupy  herself  entirely  with  him,  only  putting 
|  in  a  word  now  and  then;  while  Mr.  Claybrook, 

;  Edward,  and  I  formed  a  coterie  of  ourselves, 
i  Life  in  the  West  Indies  must  bo  very  beautiful 
\  according  to  hiB  description,  but  I  do  not  think 

I I  should  like  the  heat,  and  tho  slaves,  and  the 
inscots;  to  say  nothing  of  snakes — my  mortal 

|  horror  and  aversion.  But  then  it  is  always 
[  Bummer  there,  and  tho  perfume  of  tho  orange 
[  blossoms  through  open  windows  must  bo  per- 
'  fectly  delightful.  Discovering  my  fondness  for 
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flowers,  Mr.  Clay  brook  has  promised  to  bring  me  . 
some  seed  of  a  beautiful  West  Indian  plant  that ; 
blooms  but  once  in  two  years.  I  Bhould  like  to  [ 
have  it,  but  he  will  probably  forget  all  about  it; 
people,  that  is,  people  whom  I  have  met  with,  are 
so  apt  to  promise  things  and  never  bring  them; 
and  I  am  not  one  of  that  lucky  class  who  are 
always  receiving  presents. 

March  21st.~It  is  very  strange  that  they  will 
not  let  me  alone — they  appear  to  delight  in 
teazing  mo.  I  cannot  converse  with  a  gentleman 
for  a  single  evening,  without  their  saying  all  sorts 
of  absurd  things.  Even  Mr.  Clnybrook  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  consider  a  fit  subject  for  mirth;  and  Ed¬ 
ward  says  so  provokingly, 

"Why,  Maggy,  you  and  Mr.  Clnybrook  appear 
to  suit  each  other  exactly.  It  is  a  very  good 
speculation,  I  can  assure — you  had  better  set 
your  cap  for  him.” 

tftSet  my  cap  for  him ’  indeed!”  I  replied,  in¬ 
dignantly,  “a  man’s  love  that  comes  not  without 
seeking  is  not  worth  having;  and  such  a  speech 
is  particularly  foolish  to  me,  for  an  old  maid  I 
am,  and  an  old  maid  I  intend  to  remain.”  . 

"Old  maids  are  not  apt  to  bo  quite  so  senti¬ 
mental,”  said  Cora,  laughing.  "But  what  will 
you  bet,”  she  exclaimed,  suddenly,  "that  the 
end  of  the  year,  or  your  next  birth-day,  will  find 
you  an  old  maid  still?  I  will  wagor  half  a  dozen 
pair  of  gloves  that  before  then  you  will  be  obliged 
to  lay  aside  all  claim  to  tho  title.” 

"Very  well,”  said  I,  "I  will  accept  your  offer, 
for  half  a  dozen  pair  of  gloves  will  not  come 
amiss,  and  I  wish  to  punish  you  for  your  absurd 
remarks.” 

Thoy  have  really  made  me  feel  unpleasant. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Claybrook  too  thinks  that  I  have 
exerted  myself  to  be  agreeable — that  I  am  trying 
to  catch  him;  far  superior  ns  he  seems  to  others 
I  havo  seen,  he  is  a  man,  and  men  are  so  noto¬ 
riously  conceited.  The  idea  overwhelms  me  with 
mortification;  perhaps  I  have  been  too  forward, 
and  ready  to  agree  with  everything  ho  said,  and 
ho  may  oven  now  regard  me  with  contempt.  The 
next  time  ho  comes  I  will  let  him  see  that  I  can 
entertain  opinions  separate  from  bis;  I  will  treat 
him  coldly  and  politely,  or  clso  have  a  regular 
dispute.  It  is  very  disagreeable  though  to  quar¬ 
rel  with  people — I  wish  that  Edward  and  Cora 
would  let  me  alone. 

March  25th. — I  should  now  be  quite  at  ease 
with  respect  to  my  dignity;  I  have  succeeded  in 
making  myself  as  disagreeable  as  possible.  My 
conscience  rather  smote  me  when  Mr.  Claybrook 
produced  tho  seeds  so  promptly;  but,  after  all, 
what  do  a  few  seeds  amount  to?  Ho  may  have 
brought  them  just  to  lead  me  on  to  make  a  fool 
of  myself.  I  was  extremely  distant,  and  opposed 
almost  everything  he  said.  I  thought  that  ho 


once  or  twice  looked  rather  surprised,  as  well  he 
might  at  conduct  so  different  from  my  former 
manner;  but  one  piece  of  actual  rudeness,  of 
which  I  was  guilty,  has  really  made  me  feel 
ashamed  of  myself.  It  was  all  Cora's  fault — she 
is  always  leading  me  into  some  scrape  of  that 
sort.  She  made  a  direct  attack  upon  me,  before 
Mr.  Claybrook,  by  asking  me  if  I  did  not  like  to 
see  a  large  ring  on  a  gentleman’s  finger.  She 
had  just  expressed  herself  delighted  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  diamond  worn  by  Mr.  Claybrook  on  his 
little  finger — the  only  thing  about  him  which  I 
can  condemn;  and,  although  quite  aware  of  my 
sentiments,  she  applied  to  me  as  though  confident 
of  my  assent.  I  felt  myself  turning  all  manner 
of  colors,  and  pretended  not  to  hear  her  ques¬ 
tion;  but  she  repeated  it  in  a  louder  tone,  and  I 
was  forced  to  say, 

"You  know  that  I  do  not,  Cora — but  that  is 
no  rule  for  others.” 

"Oh,  yes,”  observed  Mr.  Claybrook,  with  a 
smile,  "every  one’B  opinion  is  of  consequence. 
But,  Miss  Earlton,”  he  continued,  “you  must  be 
kind  enough  to  give  us  your  reasons;  perhapB 
you  will  convince  us  all.” 

What  could  I  say  ?  How  extricate  myself  from 
the  dilemma  in  which  they  had  involved  me?  It 
was  really  cruel  for  poor  unoffending  me  to  bo 
led  into  such  a  scrape;  but  an  answer  was  ex¬ 
pected,  and  some  reason  must  be  given.  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  uttered  but  one  falsehood;  and 
although  a  child,  the  lesson  I  then  received  in¬ 
spired  me  with  such  a  contempt  for  it — it  seemed 
to  me  something  so  mean  and  despicable — that 
I  could  scarcely  tell  another  to  save  my  life. 
Even  white  lies,  lies  of  politeness  which  people 
constantly  indulge  in,  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  commit;  and  now,  when  asked  the  why  and 
wherefore,  my  reply  was  more  truthful  than 
courteous. 

"You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Claybrook,”  said 
I,  “and  remember  that  I  did  not  seek  the  argu¬ 
ment — I  was  drawn  into  it;  my  reason  for  dis¬ 
liking  to  see  rings  worn  by  gentlemen  is  that  to 
mo  they  have  a  finical  and  foppish  appearance. 
But  there  are  probably  few  who  coincide  with 
me;  and  my  opinion,  of  course,  cannot  bo  of  the 
least  importance  to  you.” 

There  is  something  rather  odd  about  him, 
which  I  cannot  quite  understand;  instead  of 
saying  that  my  opinion  was  of  importance,  or 
anything  of  the  kind,  he  repeated  the  word 
:  "foppish,”  and  seemed  to  fall  into  a  reverie. 

1  Nothing  more  passed  between  us  during  the 
j  evening;  but  Cora  has  just  told  me  that  after 
|  observing  me  for  some  time,  he  remarked  to 
;  her  that  there  was  something  very  noble  and 
!  truthful  in  my  countenance,  and  that  I  appeared 
f  to  be  quite  above  the  meanness  of  descending 
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to  falsehood  or  equivocation,  even  in  the  most 
trifling  things.  I  understand  your  irony,  my 
good  sir;  and  though  I  cannot  blame  you  for  it 
after  my  rudeness,  I  am  by  no  means  so  foolish 
as  to  believe  it  to  be  intended  for  a  compliment. 

All  the  satisfaction  that  I  obtained  from  Cora, 
for  her  troublesome  question,  was  that  she  wished 
to  see  what  I  would  say,  and  what  he  would  say. 
A  laudable  curiosity  1 

March  30th. — I  scarcely  know  what  to  think 
of  Mr.  Clay  brook ;  whether,  to  use  a  vulgar  ex¬ 
pression,  he  is  “  making  game  of  me,”  or  if  he 
really  admires  my  bluntncss  as  much  as  lie  pro¬ 
fesses  to.  Ho  came  up  to  me  this  evening  with 
a  smile,  as  he  said, 

“I  have  reflected  on  the  subject  of  rings,  Miss 
Earlton,  and  now  confess  myself  very  much  of 
your  manner  of  thinking.  It  is  a  trifle,  to  be 
sure,  but  people  should  be  particular  even  in 
trifles.  The  diamond  is  now  at  the  jeweler’s, 
where  I  have  left  it  to  be  re-sot  for  a  lady  to 
whom  I  intend  making  it  a  present,  if  she  will 
honor  me  by  accepting  it.” 

It  was  very  foolish  of  me,  but  I  wished  that  he 
had  not  told  me  that.  I  wonder  who  the  lady 
is?  Some  one  young  and  beautiful,  I  suppose. 
Heigho ! 

It  is  certainly  very  singular,  and  provoking 
too,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,  but  ray 
conversation  with  Mr.  Claybrook  appears  now  to 
be  one  continual  dispute.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is,  but,  before  I  am  in  the  least  aware  of  it,  he 
has  drawn  mo  into  a  controversy,  during  which 
I  am  compelled  to  say  many  rude  things  for  the 
sake  of  truth.  He  contrives  to  draw  forth  my 
sentiments  and  opinions,  without  enlightening  me 
as  to  his,  which  seems  hardly  fair  dealing;  but  I 
begin  to  be  very  much  interested  in  him — he  is 
so  odd  and  different  from  other  men  that  I  even 
look  forward  to  our  disputes  with  a  degree  of 
pleasure.  I  really  need  Edward  and  Cora  to 
restore  mo  to  my  senses,  provoking  as  they  are. 

♦‘Well,’*  exclaims  my  brother-in-law,  “this 
certainly  is  the  most  curious  courtship  I  ever 
beheld!  Here  are  Mr.  Claybrook  and  Maggy, 
delighted  with  each  other,  yet  quarrelling  every 
time  they  meet,  and  really  unhappy  if  a  civil 
word  chances  to  pass  between  them.” 

“‘All’s  well  that  ends  well,’”  observed  Cora, 
sagely,  “and  Maggy  seems  to  have  bit  upon  the 
very  method  most  likely  to  captivate  her  incom¬ 
prehensible  West  Indian.” 

There  it  is  again;  perhaps  he  really  thinks  I 
quarrel  on  purpose  to  please  him!  The  trouble¬ 
some  man!  I  wish  ho  was — here.  Now,  Mar¬ 
garet  Earlton,  you  are  the  most  ridiculous  old 
maid  that  ever  arrived  at  the  unromantio  age  of 
thirty.  Look  in  the  glass,  and  tell  mo  what  you 
see.  You  behold  a  face  that  does,  to  be  sure, 


look  about  as  well  as  over  it  did;  but  in  its  best 
estate  it  is  not  one  likely  to  do  much  in  the  way 
of  captivation.  Add  to  this  a  manner  rude,  quar¬ 
relsome,  and  repelling,  and  then  bring  up  Mr. 
Claybrook  in  all  his  attractions,  and  ask  yourself 
if  you  Lave  not  lost  your  reason — if  indeed  you 
ever  possessed  any. 

April  3rd.— -We  have  not  quarrelled  this  even¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  but  I  feel  quite 
melancholy;  and  yet  it  is  not  a  dark,  overbur¬ 
dening  melancholy — only  a  pleasant  sadness.  Mr. 
Claybrook  has  been  repeating  to  me  passages  of 
his  former  life;  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  when  he 
spoke  of  his  beautiful  wife,  and  his  tone  was  sad 
as  he  said, 

“The  great  fault  in  her  character  was  want  of 
truth;  I  loved  her  deeply,  fondly,  but  I  could  not 
truBt  her  simplicity — I  could  not  depend  upon  her. 
There  are  few,  besides  yourself,  MisB  Earlton,  to 
whom  I  should  speak  so  freely;  but  you  possess 
the  jewel  which  my  poor  Blanche  lacked — you 
are  truth  itself.” 

Old  ns  I  am,  I  blushed  deeply,  and  Mr.  Clay¬ 
brook  fixed  his  eyes  upon  mo  with  a  penetrating 
expression  that  disconcerted  me  still  more.  I 
wish  he  would  not  stare  so — it  is  quite  a  habit 
with  him. 

April  20th. — Mr.  Claybrook  has  not  been  here 
for  a  long  time.  They  told  me  that  I  had  fright¬ 
ened  him  away  with  my  quarrelsome  temper, 
and  I  believed  them;  but  I  now  hold  in  my  hand 
a  small  packet  that  makeB  mo  tremble  with  a 
pleasant  kind  of  fear.  We  were  all  commenting 
upon  his  prolonged  absence,  when  the  parcel  was 
brought  in;  and  on  reading  the  superscription, 
they  handed  it  to  me.  I  have  not  opened  it  yet 
— I  dare  not;  hut  Edward  says  that  it  is  Mr. 
Claybrook’s  handwriting;  and  both  he  and  Cora 
looked  so  knowing  and  mischiovous  that  I  was 
glad  to  make  my  cscapo  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have  opened  it.  Out  rolled  a  glittering  ring, 
and  I  recognized  the  splendid  diamond  which  had 
occasioned  my  first  rude  speech*  I  thought  that 
thore  might  bo  another  Margaret  Earlton,  and 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  appropriating  it  to  myself; 
but  I  read  the  letter,  and  impossible  as  it  seemed, 
became  convinced  that  it  wqb  really  me.  Thus 
runs  the  letter: 

“I  have  scut  tho  ring — for  it  was  that  very 
evening  that  I  first  became  fascinated  by  the 
unswerving  truth  wliioh  has  characterized  your 
evory  word  and  action.  I  have  watched  you 
narrowly  when  you  least  supposed  it;  I  have 
drawn  you  into  argument,  and  tried  both  temper 
and  principle;  I  have  hold  the  jewel  in  various 
lights,  but  it  remains  pure  and  faultless.  I  have 
passed  my  timo  in  solitudo — have  examined  my 
own  heart,  and  became  satisfied.  I  now  ask  you, 
!  dear  hi - ,  to  accompany  me  on  my  pilgrimage 
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through  life,  and  await  my  answer  from  the  Bps 
of  truth.” 

What  can  I  say  ?  Cora  has  just  read  the  letter, 
and  to  her  I  repeated  the  question. 

“What  can  you  say?.”  she  replied,  gravely, 
“why,  tell  him,  of  course,  that  such  a  thing  is! 
altogether  out  of  the  question — that  you  cannot  i 
call  to  mind  any  conduct  of  yours  which  could  j 
•lead  him  to  entertain  such  erroneous  ideas — that  j 
you  Bhall  always  esteem  him  as  a  fi’iend,  and  all : 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  you  find  yourself  under 
the  necessity  of  declining  his  obliging  offer.” 

But  do  I?  They  will  certainly  laugh  at  me  if 
I  write  an  assent,  but  what  do  X  care?  I  am  not 
the  first  person  who  has  done  such  a  thing.  Cora  . 
adds  in  a  tone  of  concern,  that  “it  is  a  pity  to 
give  up  the  ring.”  Not  so  much  so  as  to  give 
up - . 

June  1st. — That  over  I  should  live  to  write 
this!  It  is  my  wedding-day!  I  am  attired  in 
bridal  robes,  but  I  have  snatched  a  few  moments 
to  complete  my  journal.  It  is  the  first  day  of 


summer,  and  far  more  lovely  than  summer  ever 
yet  appeared.  The  trees  wear  that  fresh,  beau¬ 
tiful  green  that  hangs  in  such  delicate  sprays 
from  every  bough — the  birds  are  raising  a  com¬ 
plete  concert  in  my  ears,  and  the  sky  beams 
brightly  with  the  hue  of  faith.  The  little  Wil¬ 
banks  are  making  more  noise  than  ever,  but 
even  their  voices  are  music  to-day.  Beautiful, 
blessed  is  it  to  live  but  for  the  loved  one! — to  be 
always  near  him,  ever  at  his  side  with  a  mission 
of  love— -to  feel  the  beating  heart — response  to 
those  solemn  words,  “until  death  do  us  part.” 

Cora  1ms  claimed  her  gloves  already,  and  I  ful¬ 
filled  my  wager  most  honorably.  I  am  laughing 
at  my  former  idea  of  continuing  this  journal¬ 
keeping  through  life;  I  do  not  feel  as  much  in¬ 
terested  in  it  ns  formerly.  But  what  shall  I  do 
with  these  stray  leaves?  I  shrink  from  the  idea 
of  appearing  in  print,  but  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  the 
public;  X  would  diffuse  my  happiness  around; 
therefore  let  them  laugh  and  be  merry  over  this 
record  of  an  old  maid’s  folly. 
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